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I write this book in secret, 
JL a small hotel room at ni 
early hours of dawn in New York. W 
want to be hidden from the ever more 
of a wrathful world in travail. My ey 
grown for the moment too sensitive i 
events of this turbulent world. But no 
centrate—to exaggerate a trifle, I ma] 
hypnotize myself so as to hear nothing, 
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ne of the numerous mistakes in my life. It is the outcon 
f an idea that I have always found repugnant, but th 
.as by now, surprisingly, grown into an urge, nay 
ompulsion: to violate my own privacy. 

The explanation is that I started writing too soo: 
t would have been better put off. 

There are two reasons why I did not wait. For oi 
[ling, I was possessed by the thought that my advance 
ge might not leave me time to put in all I wanted i 
ut in. The other reason is that although I am sti 
Spring of 1948)—at least so I think—in a reasonabl 
ormal state of mind, I have seemed to notice in myse 
le first symptoms of a gradual decline in my ow 
ervous condition since the twenty-eighth of Augus 
947; it started on that day, and has kept growing ev< 
nee. I have a possibly mistaken premonition that the; 
pmptoms may foreshadow a sort of depressed cond 
Ion, in the neuro-pathological sense. 

I am quite aware that this is lay talk—the languag 
f a layman with a tendency to hypochondria. I hav 
ever consulted a psychiatrist in my life; nor have 
le slightest intention of doing so. To me the idea c 
fing on my back as a patient on a psychiatrist’s couc 
: wholly repugnant. 
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ike refuge in some massive tome, knowing that it w 
ither console them or drive them frantic. 

In this treatise two physicians threaten me that 

se of a fairly serious upset “the irruption of image 
eelings and cravings into consciousness leads to di 
Drted views of reality and to falsification of facts 
'his is not a condition in which I care to write chapte 
f autobiography; so I must say what I have to s; 
efore unmistakable signs of such a condition make the 
ppearance. 

That is the only reason for writing at all these chapte 
f my life; their sole purpose is to satisfy my need ' 
reate for Wanda a memorial made of the simple m 
trials at my disposal, paper and ink: a memorial 
umble as her short life, as my own qualifications f 
writing biography. Dedicating a memorial means to n 
;tting down what has happened around and with 
le during the days, weeks, and months since her deat 
nd recording among other personal remembrances o 
nd new the conversations I had with her after she die 

I do not know, I have no idea at all, whether oth 
eople will find the same things in the book that tl 
2W people who knew us both well will find. Still 
annot resist the absolute compulsion to write it. N 
tat writing can assuage my anguish; on the contrar 
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to expound the large blueprint of a headstor 
upon the floor. I envied him not only becau: 
the slightest affectation, he could be courteoi 
tive and yet grave in the face of this decease, t 
cause the material from which he was to carv 
rial in the Linden Hill Cemetery was granite 
endure for centuries, not the mere pages (sooi 
if ever read) of a friend yet sooner forgotte 



w 


anda died—my one light 
on the twenty-seventh 


eighth of August 1947 in New York. We dc 
at what hour of the night it was. When the ch 


went into her fifteenth-floor room at noon or 


the twenty-eighth, Wanda was sitting up in t 
back against the pillows. Her bedside light w 
and her radio was playing softly. In her left 
cigarette. On the bedspread was a book fallen 
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“This is the house detective.” 

“Yes!” 

“Your secretary died.” 

At half-past three the white-coated a 
we had not been able to raise a doctor 
he hurried away, “She’s been dead n 
hours.” 

We think it not impossible that she 
night. That is why we do not know > 
date of her death. As late as 11:15 tha 
on the telephone to her friend Mrs. Uu: 
just back from the airport, seeing b 
Budapest. That was the last conversatio 
I had spoken to her for the last time e 
eight, over the telephone from my roo 
come down for supper in my room, 
tired and had already gone to bed. IV 
telephoned to her before I did, inviting 
ment in 78th Street so that they migl 
Central Park (there was some hope th: 
grow a trifle cooler). Her answer to rr 
the same as to me, and she discussed t 
together the following day. They me: 
plan of a Broadway production that 
consideration for davs with Mrs. Est 


le Laszlos’ tale, and made a dinner date with them fi 
le following day. 

The heat in New York that evening and all throuc 
le night was simply unendurable. 

O 

After three-thirty in the afternoon, when the ambi 
ince doctor hurried away, and before Wanda had be< 
arried from her room, we had to wait for the poli 
octor. No one was allowed into her room. First on 
le house detective stood guard before the door. Then 
etective and two uniformed policemen came from tl 
ration; all four stood in the hall outside her door. 

Wanda was ours no more: she belonged to the poll 
ecause she had died in her sleep in a hotel room in 
oreign land without first having been sick, and wi 
o on by her at the moment of her death. We kne 
te police would soon carry her off, that she would 1 
issected, cut to pieces. The three of us—my wife Li 
ly friend Dr. Laszlo, and I—stood side by side, de 
erate, leaning against the wall opposite Wanda’s clos< 
oor. While we waited there was a great silence; on 
ow and then we would exchange a few subdued wor 
f Hungarian. Hearing this, one of the uniformed p 


He must have caught a note of dcsjuti m it 
calm voice. He looked at tnc m ntdu! i »s 
knowing what to say. 

“Are you Ihmgariam" 1 ashed him m 
simply to break the unbeatable Minna 
“I’m American/' he sail!. "M\ t.innls t amt 
country. I don't speak Hungamn un u HI, 
“Yes, you do/ 5 1 said, "\ m well/’ 

“Thank you/’ he said, iciuniino t«* 1m * 
“They’re Hungarians/’ he utmprml tu him 
Then we went on waiting in Minn r, u r i 1 5 
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anda was handsome and thorough 
attractive. The whole look of h< 


er figure, her bearing, her features, notably the de] 
ately drawn outline of her profile—the proportions < 
r forehead, nose, lips, and chin—, recalled the cal 
ace of Botticelli’s women. She looked young, almo 
hildlike. She was a minor miracle: even a few mont' 


efore her thirty-ninth birthday she looked a scai 
venty-five or twenty-six. (On that day, the first < 
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the passing women, in the faint hope that som< 
some figure might recall her, if but lor a i 
have carried on this game of self-torture so n 
persistently that I sometimes wonder if 1 an 
should be.) 

But in vain. The women are all either tall 
or shorter than she, or stouter than she or tl 
she, or their gait or the ser of their head ant 
is different. So far I have not found one who 
appearance resembles hers in the slightest. 1 al 
back from these walks with the feeling. n< 
nature to me, that the improbable was yet 
has remained unique in the world. 1 often st 
this realization, now so unlikely-seeming anti 
ing, may lose its significance with time, she 
way to the age-old commonplace that no 
on a tree are alike. Bur my avidly searrhin* 
not be convinced. They insist that my feelit 
subject can never become so matter of fact. 

She was excessively soft-spoken. She had b 
Her large, warm, intelligent brown eves shor 
liantly, which a doctor we knew in Budapt 
was a sign of thyroid disturbances. Thinking 
I am obsessed by the unscientific notion that 
thyroid disturbances bur the light of her 


t succeed in bringing her alive before you. # ) For i 
give a true picture of her, she would have to 
rther from my heart. (When a portrait-painter is 
:>rk he often falls back a step or two to gain a p< 
ective of his model. Of this I am incapable. K 
cture is not before my eyes: it is inside me, witl 
em.) 

o 

The finest part of her face was the eyes. From 
ulptor’s point of view her best feature was her nos 
lall, regular, well-proportioned, and just the least 
med up. It seemed just the least bit to sniff the : 
ou could not tell whether her nose actually grew tl 
ay or whether she held her head so because she v 
ore concerned with heaven than with earth. 

During the war, when she was rolling bandages 
le of the Red Cross workrooms, she wore the re| 
tion nurse’s uniform with a white cap. I mention i 
:p here only because it seemed to flirt and quiver 
iyly, almost as timidly, as her nose. She did not ] 
exactly straight on her head. She wore it tilted j 
ie merest touch to one side—just enough to hint 
>rightliness and a touchingly modest wish to pie 


mtward cleanliness. Alfred Polgar, a great Vienne 
rnthor nowin this country, who was past seventy win 
ae first met her at a party, used to say: “When \\ an< 
;omes into the room, the air grows dearer." 

Her feminine desire ro please was just the hate pc 
nissible minimum for any pretty woman, and nut 
tair beyond. More than this would have been e< ujuct r 
ess would have been affectation. 

On the outside world, Wanda made the impsr ..u 
f a compcltcly balanced person. Inwardly she w a-, tl 
ery opposite, more particularly after she discount 
efinitely by a frantic year of letter writing and teh 
raphic inquiries that her brother Michael, uhmn \f 
worshipped, and with whom she had been hromdir u 
y her guardian, had been tortured and mtudeted ti 
le Gennans at Auschwitz. 


o 

(We escaped being tortured and murdered in Uiul. 
;st or a concentration camp, like so many <h our id. 

ves and friends.by fleeing abroad; but this mnd 

■olonged our lives a few years. The inevitable an 
lal blow of fate fell upon Wanda in u hen «Ji 

irncd that her brother, whom she hud ........ .. 


is measured out to each human life, and if 
long without great suffering, life “tarditate 
gravitate compensat ”—makes up for delaye 
by added intensity.) 

o 

In Wanda’s bearing you could sense gent] 
suffering that she concealed with extraon 
control. You felt, further, a silent but unfla 
of critical justice. With all this went an ini 
ness that was not of this world. Her kindline: 
than kindliness, it was gifted and poetic; ol 
playful form, which went to show how muc 
enjoyed, and even pampered this quality in 

O 

The dry-cleaner ruined her best topcoat, 
had bought years before in Geneva. The f; 
shrank so that she could not get it on. She s 
She waited, got it again, but it was never the 
ward. 

“That was my favorite coat,” she sighed 
in a trunk. 

I said, “I’ll call up our lawyer right awa 
him write a letter to the cleaner.” 


“But it’ll be his headache.” 

“They have no right to ruin your coat. You ev« 
aid them to do it. They’ll give you a new coat. T 1 
twyer will see to it.” 

“No, no.” 

“Why not?” 

“I could never bring myself to wear the new coat.” 

“Why?” 

“On account of that old clerk. With the thick glasst 
le scarcely sees at all. He accepted the coat, and they 
old him responsible for taking in a material that wou 
irink.” 

She hid the coat in a trunk. After she died we four 
: buried deep under her things. She put it away so th 
rt should not find it and use it as evidence for leg 
ction. (“On account of that old clerk.”) 

o 

In one of the streets in our neighborhood there is a litt 
rocery. Her grocery. One evening as we were walkii 
ome we passed by the shop. She was carrying a liti 
ackage tied with blue ribbon. 

“Just a minute,” she said, “I’ll step in and get sot 
ranges.” I waited. She came out with the oranges, b 
rithout the package in the blue ribbon. 



ort stay, friends often send them flowers. They net 
re more than a few of the farewell bouquets wi 
em, at most; the rest they leave behind. The chamb< 
xids on the Italian Riviera could not sell the bouque 
e Riviera florists would not buy “used” flowers. Afi 
, in winter that region is the center of the Europe 
iwer trade. Whole trainloads of flowers go northwa 
am Ventimiglia and the surrounding countryside 1 
re and after Christmas. So the chambermaids vi 
ith each other in massing Wanda’s room with flowe 
Of course, she acknowledged this with generous ti 
d the result was a vicious circle: every evening s 
ould find her room more and more crowded w 
luquets, until it looked like a small florist’s shop, a 
the end the tips ran to more than the flowers wot 
.ve cost to buy. 

o 

In front of the railroad station at San Remo, as 
ost small stations in Italy, there was a hack stand w 
dozen one-horse cabs. Business was not very goi 
hree out of the dozen cabs belonged to three obviou 
:voted brothers, whom we called the Brotherly L< 
rio. We would often hire a cab for trips to surroui 
g villages. I was never allowed to take any excep 

h hplrmcnnor to nnp of flip fhrpp hrnfhpr^ 



an I; it had been her favorite dish since childhood. 
Simply to show how life’s sweet trifles may turn afte 
ird to bitter moments for people like me who ha 
ided themselves on ability to hide their emotions, 
ust confess today that I bitterly repent the mome 
hen I found her out. I was annoyed at the time b 
use she had deprived herself even of a thing so unii 
>rtant, yet a thing she liked. So, instead of eami: 
fayed thanks from me, all she had was reproache: 
st for making me feel belatedly guilty about accept! 
:r silly and unnecessary sacrifice, and second for havi 
d a mass of starch to a man whom the doctor h 
trbidden fattening food. (Being well aware that t 
cord of this late repentance is as insignificant as a: 
sson in living could be, I may say that when I hand 
i such gems of wisdom to Wanda, I would invarial 
mark that I valued them no more than two penn 
topped in a child’s piggy-bank, and that if Descar 
: Emerson had been alive he could have burst t 
ink with a thousand dollars’ worth of teaching in t 
me time and with perhaps less effort than I made. I 
: least, I told her, I had put in my two cents’ word 
Wanda’s inborn, unbounded, resourceful kindlin 
tought her much joy and even more suffering. It 
le destiny of every truly good soul to know mi 
iffering than delight. The life of Jesus was not the 6 
sample of this, nor the last. 


[ fer kindliness shone most clearly in her s.ul Ik 
ilc. 1 was particularly fotnl of this smile for the re.r 
X its quality was almost that of toy own smile, h 
> when I was her age. (1 hv no means intern! to tin 
it 1 even approached her kindliness. I am speak 
*e only of the peculiar quality of a smile.) 1 let mi 
s often misuthletstood, people sau if supri fict, 

I thought if ironical, although m fin case \ rf in 
m in mine if \\ as really i. if her sad. But became It 
us, from pride and iesrr \ e, alu ,n s iiird f*t keep i 
Iness hidden, we disciplined “iir sunk s mm h 
lies*. A half smile is always a distort* d amir, . 
totted siinlrs alu a\s pass Itti nmnral. Iknimn paint 

II uiutri stand u hat I mean. 


I)ne iitotr pencil sffolc in fins lattdom and sniper! 
uaefer skculi U and m sense of dm\ and duo r ? 

npellrd her fo flttmilr lien e!\ ? Im mhmn Inuic 
tawitumcr r liar \\ as tuttu.il t *» fu t \\ h c :» * * .. n 

tin this luf ter sf t uncle u a*. f!ut n« <1A ? u. m 

v a turner, genet om!\. 


an excellent memory, raised her far above the le\ 
the average “cultured” or “well-read” woman. B 
e never betrayed a hint of this, even among her in 
ates, unless she was absolutely driven to. I used to t 
:r that the way she concealed her learning was pi 
:aded, and that I didn’t see the use of knowing 
uch if she would not let anyone else profit by it. 
But still she took pride in it when anyone discovert 
:hind her taciturnity and passivity, the values with 
know she was greatly pleased when my dear ai 
teemed friend S. N. Behrman detected her we 
:veloped faculty from some chance remarks over di 
:r at the Behrmans’, and used her help in writing 
ew Yorker profile of me. She was proud as Pun 
hen Mr. Behrman praised her research, her selectl 
: facts, and her checking of mistakes in material. O 
ght while Mr. Behrman was working on the prof 
;r typewriter clattered all night: she did a long mem 
.ndum correcting or denying bogus stories invent 
haphazard and eagerly offered to Mr. Behrman a: 
'he New Yorker by my so-called friends when th 
;ard that a profile of me was on the way. Wan 
>und to her delight that Mr. Behrman accepted all 
ir comments. 


id abroad, which have shown me in a distorting mirr 
)r forty years past, less than half are actually mil 
luch the greater part were fathered by others. I ha 
)ld many a story in my day, but usually not the or 
redited to me. Furthermore the great majority of r 
wn so-called witticisms, though not downright pui 
'ere rooted in the peculiarities of the Hungarian la 
uage, which is unlike any other in Europe, and so we 
uite untranslatable. Some of these were eventual 
icked up by anecdote-butchers, and doctored or coi 
letely altered to suit their own styles. Furthermo 
ay number of timid souls, intent on doing witty m 
hief to others but afraid of having their ears boxed 1 
leir devastating remarks, have attributed their own 
nee vicious and humorous sallies to me. Other stori 
articularly in the cafes of Vienna and Budapest, w< 
ithered on me by people who made their living attac 
ig the names of the living to hoary anecdotes, tl 
taking the stories into more salable merchandise. 

In 1916, for instance, a columnist on a Vienna nev 
per wrote that when I got back from a tour of du 
> a war correspondent on the battlefields of Poland 
fid a story of a once-beautiful Viennese girl, her fa 
ivaged by smallpox, who received her returning fiar 
eavily veiled; while he, having lost his sight in the w 


upon the identical story, only told of one < loom 1 la 
a hussar officer, in the memoirs of the Prince de l ,h 
who died in 1814, exactly <‘>2 years before 1 "bn.) 
back the true story from Warsaw,” as the \ ietma y. 
had it. Years later 1 rediscovered the tale in the ; 
year-old memoirs of the french nobleman, 1 alien 
des Reaux (1619-1692), entitled “Hisfnrit'ttc" uh 
by the way, is still the classic gold-mine ot plot •, t or !• re 
playwrights and story-tellers, the great (!u> de Man; 
sant included. In fact the nine thick volumes ot 1. 
man des Reaux were once recommended to me b 
Viennese theater manager as an ineshaustible sot 
of well-rounded stories suitable lor com vision 1 
brand-new original comedies. 

I told Wanda this instance of my slots telling 
ventivcncss in 1944, at Lake Placid, alter ur sau a t 
Hollywood picture a tear-jerker that emit d unit a 1 
meeting her one-time husband after a long sey.uaf 
during which she had grown old and ugh and he 
gone blind. 

I have grown resigned to this sort of thing \ on e 
oppose such avalanches once they st.ut to slide ju-. 
the late Tristan Bernard, the famous I jench itmtu. 
did. He was always being victimized in the saint- « 


: money. (You must know that a soldier .stands gu; 
tli shouldered rifle day and night outside every 
nnetu building in Farts.) When 'Tristan Bernard \vi 

:w the last thousand tutors ami walked out of 

tin portal, he stepped up to the soldier, slapped 1 
the bark, and said, ran go home now/’ 

This was the best known Moiy about Tristan Hern;) 
j hail gone the rounds of newspapers the world o\ 
hen l finished retailing, it, \1. Bernaid ga\ e m< 
teious smile. 

“Not ft tie,” hr said. 

In mv emhat tavaiieut 1 began to apologize. 

“Nr\er muul/ hr %>ml. “I inner object when 
irv is good, 1 \ ei v hiittutm? is a (’hnstmas tree 
ueh oflteis It.me a passion toi hanging their own li 
mtnings. b doesn't bint." 

When he said t Ins hr u as ah eadv a wise and wnil 
I pinktsoplin „ 1 was nun h \omigrj, At the time I i 
t quite irad\ to amir that st didn’t hnif, 

Yeats hurt, as 1 s,n , 1 etcw hmmus! to this sort 
n 5 r . W and a, h"unn, its utril all flu %e n rimit arm 
flies, moir p n f n nl.ti 1\ the mus tltat w et e insult 
other*, She i ailed these ’luted ul and 1 1 41 infill lies.* 1 
“ W i ifr a let f e i n* flir r A11 1 * i /" she sank “and tell 1 


“You ought to anyhow.” 

I still cannot quite get rid of flu* sus; 
secretly she would sometimes write herself, 
this is a mere surmise, I set it down here, i< 
suspicion is one more proof of my grateful b 
loyalty as a friend. 


O 

In exactly the same way (with a few hot 
ceptions, to wit: plays produced by (Gilbert 
the Theatre Guild), the adapters of many of 
have replaced many of my lines with the ci 
their own brains—this nor so much in Yicnn. 
as in France, America, anti above all in Kaplan 
words, they have simply falsified the plays. I 1 
from others more often than I have read, and i 
have accepted in silence as I still accept t 
of honest critics based on stale gags and it 
clumsy dramatic construction introduced b\ 
adapters trying to cam their pay at all oe 
their faulty instinct they would cur access 
scenes in half, and inflate necessarily short 
double their proper length, and so forth.) 

■nr rt i r < * 


ign to convince me that I must not j nit up with v\ e 
ng. But bv then it was too Lite, I hr bulk ot 
.nslared work was already the “proper*vd’ in distort 
formed, ami polluted scripts, of* fotrtgit annus * 
uducers. I hail no right and no oppommin in 
>rld to alter this matetial, nor shall 1 have, Further . 
s prejudiced intoi mati< n\ mi this subject si* iv 
md in a hook b\ 1 . J. ( *erreU . puldodito 1 in Hi 
Iphta in imp;, under the title / Luny.m.i n / h rca 
nr York, 


t * 

Wanda had a honor that might ilmoa hr c ii 
l!jological ot spar kImp ttt c<aupam , I Ins e in 
own a human hemp usfh less sense ot hr. on so, 
llianee than she had. \\ hen 1 fust trad 1 tat he: ih 
AH ret 1 \t!!et \ In m >k, in flic" tibia! \ of an \ u a * 
iiiaritim tiie rspievuon “tnfet mn? \ con.pirn 5 ’ . 
ut it signified* 1 thought it iiuimuImm:, Nm r ti¬ 
the months of slum sih<»htts and d» one not fi ir 
Us grow n as loathsome as thru me nr? * ; ■;;nd *t 
' sole of \oiir shor when rtf f h* rnr C my 

sipl\ tor that irison 1 iormiit u nr - nm to tp 
* term fo the drln ate hrattrd mi \c% <•* r!\ -rl* * rifi 



then I would pick up some particularly happy sew 
and urge her to try her hand at writing. She \ 
invariably protest, either making fun of herself or 
downright indignant. 

That last summer at Monrauk, with my l>o\ 
friend George Ruftkay, we .sometimes ill tempe 
bewailed our fate. She would say nothing. Hut the 
night she wrote to my wife in New York: "I swam 
today, even though the ocean was as angry as a m 
shaken up out of George’s and Molnar's ill tempet 

o 

Listening and learning was what she liked to < 
cultivated and argumentative company. She tunc 
terrupted. I often rold her she was a professional list 
“Yesterday evening was the most wonderful in al 
life,” she told me one mornitm in \cu YnL. 
party of Viennese refugees that 1 was invited to 
arguing about music. When the argument u as 
Bruno Walter sat down to the piano, lie pined 
thoven and Bach, at first for us, then olnmusK 
himself. And I lived to sir by the piano, almost h 
him.” (Her enthusiastic phrase, “the most \onul 
even in or in nil nw lifn ” rrmmJe mo nf , 


tutiful and most interesting woman in the wm 
which I agree with her.) 

o 

She would not intervene in arguments about suhjc 
which she was well inhumed vwn when halt o 
ed wnuihags wetc completely distorting simple fai 
e ct »ulil have straightened tt out with a word, 1 
i;tf she had w as tar from the thing cocktail pa 
erhoanah st% call an ititeriotitv complex. It u as tn 
aroud and defiant teali/ation (A the hopeless tun! 
tr\ mg to nuke good in a few luintitidle coma 
n what umwrwticx had tailed tn do in \ ears. I 
something that 1 had inner obsened before except 
ed old men, 

"Win didn't \ on sa\ m >titrf lung/* I ask cal iirt ot: 
•hen those ladies tattled oft one nh« h'\ affrt am a 
out Velasijmv and < *o\ a : \ tut know the panning* 
; lhado hetter than those budge pining dames kit 
; insides of their own handbags/* 

She answered me, w ide m ed with woiidn, "W 


ig she went to the university tor her advanced 
1 class; every afternoon she would snnK the 
gs from the Prado, which had hern brought to 
in Geneva owing to the dangers of the Spanish 
ar. 


o 

he blanket of her deathbed lav the latest catalogue 
.imbia University. She had wanted ft* panel her 
i there. She spoke better 1 ngltsh dun l d* s It 
>m her that 1 learned the fundauu imds <»t I uptnh 
sarion. She often served as m\ tufa pteia » chiefly 
; she understood the last talking \eu Wulots 
:han 1 did. Americans lua kietiehmc-it tun n hm 
iscover from a foreigner's tmcniam u plies that 
not understood them, begin to ta!k louder, i^n 
j chat he must be hard of heating, 
s not deaf/' W anda used to sa\ in such cases, 
1. ''Please talk slower, not luitduA 
lly learned to understand fast \ntrtieatt talk in 
• Gloucester, Mass. I spent a tew Miuiinrt wrrk% 
tin JafFe, Oscar Scrim, Mrs. ( Jatnua Ui\, .uul 
theatrical group. They were testing tin pin „ 
inx's M^iii at the summer theater fine. It f<.r 


(The play is about a poor, sick, seventy-year-o 
rhodox Jewish peddler who buys a sackful of o 
)oks at an auction. Back at home in his tumbledov 
d rooming-house, the barefoot servant girl pok 
irough the bag in search of novels. Through her ’ 
;comes acquainted with one little old book, the Ne 
estament, and through the New Testament with Jest 
/ith his keen intelligence and with all his good o 
;art he falls passionately in love with the Book and al 
ith Jesus. Then, because he is some two thousai 
:ars late in following Him, he pays for this love wi 
s life.—Almost twenty years before the German mt 
;r of the Jews, I wrote down the basic idea on a slip 
iper in almost those very words. Four years befo 
le horrors I started writing the play. After it had be 
ritten, rewritten, translated, retranslated, rehearsed, ai 
ven two tryouts, we all saw quite plainly, under t 
ressure of events rushing far more swiftly than v 
lat the play ought obviously to be shelved for good 

o 

I have always regarded work as the best narcotic ai 
le best anesthetic against every kind of worry. B 
rt n in the early years of my exile, worries about t 
ite of dear ones left behind in hate-tom countri 


ivherever—in Nice, Paris, Geneva, or here in New Yn: 
-she found one that she knew I had nor read (for si 
tlways knew every last thing about me), sire won 
juy it and bring it home in triumph. 

In just one field of art she was not particular s! 
tdored everything to do with the theater. Once tl 
ights went down and the curtain went up (I used i 
ay in order to tease her), it made no difference to hi 
vhat the play was, so long as a play was being act ed. 

I confess I was that way myself once upon a tim 
"or instance, when I was at rhe theater in Paris I coni 
lever think like a critic for a single moment; 1 w, 
ilways a groundling. I will go further: 1 have nev< 
ft a theater in all my life with the feeling that I luv 
vasted the evening. I have always left this sense < 
ofty superiority over the roiling and moiling acto 
nd playwrights to a clique that is the same in ever 
:ountry, every language, and at every opening: the pn 
essional first-nigh re rs. 

Wanda saw one play eight times in succession, at 
ither eleven times, bhc took an active part in relu-arsa 
>f my plays in Budapest, Vienna, and New York. Sh 
:new them literally by heart. She took an abundance < 
xtremcly useful notes at rehearsals. She would liste 


; Max Keinnarat ana rirmin termer doing it. Anotn 
ling that one finds only in people who have the theat 
l their very marrow—and it was perfectly natural 
i/’anda—is that they never grow weary of hearing tl 
me scene repeated over and over at rehearsals. 

“How can you stand it?” I asked her once after 
:ene that was then undergoing its sixth or perha 
ghth repetition. 

“It’s funny,” she said, “but I always feel as if I we 
ist hearing it for the first time.” 

I think this is the beginning of what might be call 
le quality of a real director. 

Not long ago she wrote to her sisters in Budape; 
These four weeks of rehearsals have been the fin< 
id most exciting time of my life. I give myself up 
ompletely to the sheer excitement of listening that 
ill into bed at night dead tired.” 

She was surprised that even habitual theater-go< 
rand it so hard to understand how actors can endn 
le endless repetitions, not only at rehearsals but ev 
lore when they have played the same part several hu 
ed times. She could “understand it so well.” 

I told her that the question had often been asked 
le—and, I suppose, of all playwrights and all actors- 
ow can an actor stand those endless runs? I could a 
ver the question to my own satisfaction, but the dii 
ulty was to find a convincing explanation for an oi 
der. In the course of time, however, I actually discover 

jm rrnnrl oncurprc 


The first was to repeat a conversation I once ovi 
heard at the Austrian-1 Iungarian frontier. The bmmda 
station on the Vienna-Budapest line is a little villa 
called Hegyeshalom. I never saw a soul get on or c 
the train there, but the train would stop tor more tin 
half an hour for passport and customs inspection, 
this standing train I recounted to Wanda the bri 
dialogue I had overheard years before at dusk in th 
;mpty, silent little station. A boy in a white jacket vv 1 
aeddled oranges and newspapers was talking in an ui 
lertone to an elderly conductor on the station photon 
‘Say, Uncle Balog,” he asked, “don’t you e\ er get sit 
)f just going back and forth between Vienna and Bud 
3cst every day, year in anil year out 1 ’’ 

“How can I get sick of it, you idiot," said the comlm 
:or, “when I have different people on each uip ; " 

Ever afterward this was one of my two an-.u ei*. to ti 
juestion of how actors can keep on through a tun of 
housand performances. 

Perhaps my second answer will he unexpected- I h.n 
mown a good many actors who could not. And the mo- 
flaring example in mv experience was provided bv on 
»f the best actors in I Iungarian theatrical history, < *‘yul 
dsortos. Csortos was a kind of genius in his catlm-;. an 
Iso an eccentric character, fife played the lead in m 
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The blow-up came at a matinee. Csortos had a scei 
1 which the maid ushered him into his sweethart’s dra\ 
lg-room with, “Please have a seat; Madame will be he 
irectly,” and went off to fetch the lady. As the part r 
uired, Csortos sat down at the piano, on which a she 
f Chopin music lay out. To pass the time while 1 
waited, his part called for him to play something t 
ihopin with great feeling, in the mood of a man 
)ve. All this time he was alone on the stage. Csort 
ould not play the piano, and consequently, as is oft< 
one, he only pretended, while a musician in the win; 
layed for him. 

At this memorable matinee Csortos got up in the mil 
le of the Chopin piece, took the music off the pian 
ulled another sheet from the music-rack, propped 
p on the piano, sat down again, and went on “playing 
'he musician behind the scenes, of course, could not s< 
ny of this, and played on with impassioned fervor tl 
thole time, earning the biggest laugh in the history < 
nat theater. 

Needless to say, there was a tremendous row bac' 
rage and in the manager’s office after the performanc 
Tell us, what made you do it?” they asked Csortos. 

“I hate lies,” he said. “And an actor has to tell li 
the hour every night; he doesn’t say what he thinl 
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;ntly my nervous system won’t stand that lie more th: 
i hundred times without protest either.” 

o 

Wanda dressed quite simply, scrupulously shunnii 
he theatrical, yet most stage people in both i'mope ai 
America, particularly actors, even seeing her tor the hr 
ime, took her for an actress. She never spoke a sing 
vord to me or anyone else that would indicate she h. 
:ver considered an acting career. Only now, too late, do- 
t flash through my mind that perhaps the people u! 
udged by first impressions were right. It is possible th, 
he, always concealing her deepest wishes the most ar 
ully, would after all have liked very mueh to he an a< 
ress, but she loved this carefully hidden longing > 
[early that she would nor for the world have betrave 
t to me or anyone. If this he true, she took that seen 
long with her many other secrets to the grave as si 
ook to the grave also the many secrets of mine that 
ntrusted to her, and that I never told to .mother sou 
lecause I have never in my life known am one, ettlu 
nan or woman, who could keep a secret s<> perfectly 
iay so passionately, as she. 



sxplain, a tender disguise for the time w hen I should di 
‘We’ll live together,” she said, "we II take e.trc of e.u 
)ther if we’re sick, we’ll alwavs go e\ ei \ u In te n 
rcthcr. . . . We’ll he two old women, and it one of - 
ries to be ridiculous and dress younger than bet age, tl 
>ther will keep her from doing it." 

o 

Wanda was bom in a small llung.uun town. Ih 
ather and her mother were both doctors. She nunu 
p ery young, and was divorced after sis v eai \ttei tl 
ear—though only for a short time she thought si 
night become a millionaire. She had a t.ihnh,us|\ tie 
mole who had had a brilliant earner as a lunkt i m l m 
Ion and Vienna, and who brought up bet and In 
irother, the latrcr murdered at Auschwitz. 1 hr. tmeh 
icr legal guardian, died. 'I'he v believed that he had get 
rously remembered in his will the tuo oighms uh.o 
tiardian he was. Bur when the law vets tnulU di-.rr 
ingicd the legacy (complicated chteflv In (leniun to! 
erics), Wanda got norhing. 

She lost both parents early. To the vet v end In i tu.>« 
rominent characteristic in mv eyes was the tact that sh 
an orphan. She had an abhom-mv of In mg ak-m 


e chose for this part failed her one after another 
liefly because women who had been the soul of ef 
ency in Europe found themselves in America helple 
id altogether at a loss. The upshot was that, growii 
ind of them, she would become their counsellor, tl 
r en-handed judge of their quarrels—in fact she boss< 
em. 

During our European years together I enjoyed tl 
-fated honor of having her put herself completely u: 
ir my protection; she was fanatically obedient, trus 
g my judgment blindly. In the course of the years h 
mfidence in me slowly began to be shaken, because 
awly—very slowly indeed, owing to her reserve ai 
odesty—began to discover her qualities of heart ai 
ind, so that in the end it was I who always asked h 
Ivice about everything from playwriting down to ge 
ig a haircut. I never did anything at all during o 
merican years without asking her opinion. Our pai 
ms reversed, she became an orphan again; she had lc 
:r protector, and I could tell that this made her ve. 
lhappy, because she knew she was never bom a bo 
te had no gift for directing other people’s lives. Tl 
>le tormented and exhausted her, and the responsibili 
rove her almost to desperation. 


me secretary, literary adviser, reseat chcr, on 
orator, assistant stage director, business nun, 
keeper, stenographer, housekeeper, cook. am 
in one person, Wanda { who looked a nun 
child) was already a divorced woman. W !u 
very rarely l ventured a question a!tout hi i 
girlhood, or young married hte. het usual tc 
don’t look hack.” Or else: "Let's look tm 
else: “This is a new life; 1 shall base a shm' 
new one, quite diilerent trom the old. 1 don t 
it will be like, hut 1 can hardly wait to 
all this with such sincerity, putting so much 
future she insisted would he so shott, that *.;■ 
broke me altogether of asking question-.. Vm 
me—though my days are very casih spoiled 
marks—that she would die young. She vm! t 
viction. Site used to say it with the Mipcti.e 
person who has irrefutable proot ot he. m i 
disdains to use it as evidence in a minot at; 

“1 must hurry," she would say with a *>ht u; 
is short, and 1 still want to see a gteif e 
quickly—Paris, London, Rome, Attteuc.t, a 
the sea . . 

An English lady whose acquaintance •.! 
Hungary invited her to London for tin- c 


jhts of Paris, she “got acquainted” with the city 
iree days. She never said a word about it beforehand 
e, or to anyone. She dashed about from six a.m. to mi 
ght, because her money for hotels and meals was a 
dated exactly to cover three days. Not for anythii 
. the world would she ask help of anyone. 

Her funds ran so low that on arriving in Budapest si 
id the porter paid by the taxi-driver, the taxi-driver l 
te janitor, and the janitor by her chambermaid, who 
ie afterward repaid with compound interest. 

In the same way she “got acquainted” in three days 
om dawn to midnight every day—with Rome ai 
Faples on her way from Budapest to New York. 

“I must hurry ... I have a great deal still to see . . 
At her funeral this saying of hers kept going around 
iy head as she was lowered into the earth, along with : 
ie “great deal” she had seen. 

o 

She worshipped the sun and the sea. At Montauk, < 
ong Island, she always used to swim so far out to s 
lat her little white cap would dwindle among the f 
raves, and the lifeguards would run excitedly up ai 
own, whistling frantically for her to come back. Wh 
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Of one tiling I am convinced, t lit ni|»h u it hum am !> 
ircuinstaiitial evidence that her childhood was Ini 
rated and unhappy. 

v 

Several months after our fiist chain r tin ruin; m 
iudapest restaurant, when she devilled to ,n * oiupany n 
broad in my enforced, unplanned, and petnune: 
.omelessness, I felt that she u as u\ my unit all h 
trengrh to break away from the Ihniapisi so. sen th 
orresponds in a small way to New \mk cafe n tetv 
o lead a new and changed life. Mir knew u iumi she w 
oing out into the wade wothi w ith. Mu knew she uou 
ic the traveling-companion of a m itt w h.un the nn 
lateful, central Kuropean tide had w oun.h d s<* tire lira 
nd made shy of human contacts. I frit to.or and mo 
har the most important of her new anus u as tint i 
idish her own taste through Western . n ilt.'atmn, in 
hove all to sacrifice hcrsrlf m helping mr as a who 
nd a human being. 

Her help, at first childlike, then fiatrtnal, fmalN n« 
in in America (where 1 was soimttmcs m. k!\ ami a 
vavs on the verve of coimilctr ilrsivatr mi me to nrn 



I cannot sufficiently emphasize that to this day I on! 
lalf know who she was. I could see inside her only tjui 
limly. Her nature was profoundly human, profound! 
eminine, extraordinarily complicated. I could never di 
over why she so obstinately hid the human v aim 
vithin. She killed off her secret i.utlts persistently, m 
paringly, indeed cruelly. And so her petsonalitv u. 
ruly enigmatic, yet irresistibly attractive. (In looks an 
earing she tried to be anything but enigmatic. SI 
trove for an almost exaggerated simplicity, but I ahv.n 
ad a feeling that it was only a mask.) 

The best I can do to communicate the uuptev.ion si 
lade on me in her lifetime is to cite a painting, 1 rmutd 
la Vinci’s portrait of the wife of '/.mold del ( hoeutid* 
amiliar under the name of /.a (Uth'nnJj, or the \tnr, 
Asa. The unique smile dawning on that painted t.u 
eems to me the nearest approach, not to Wanda’s mu 
zard appearance, hut to her innermost petv uultn . ( >m 
gain I must say that portrait-painters vuli undent,m 
ic best. 

My search for details of her biography came to a 
utomatic end, from what I must call my mui umn 
fhc role she undertook was so (littering, did me sue 
.onor, and was even so invigorating to me m tin bnkr 
rate, that I altogether forsroi even untn\ 


e and we roamed half the globe like fugitives on th< 
ay to an unknown destination. 

Only now am I beginning to realize that from t 
ne we started our long journey I lived in Europe c 
f, in the truest sense of the word, from mankin d. No 1 
exaggerate a trifle, I might almost say it was a hy 
>tic trance that lasted for years; at all events it was 
: e in a dream world, with the greatest hurricane of ; 
ne roaring immediately around me. 

(My wife’s brilliant stage career, tying her to Ber] 
id Vienna, kept her almost constantly thousands 
iles away from me. My only chance of spiritual st 
val was to roam the Latin west.) 

In this frightening and unhappy twilight of my care 
lived in the life-giving company of what was for me 
lgel in nurse’s garb. Wanda and I together fled t 
oscription, prison, and murder that overtook so mai 
my Hungarian and German friends. To her I owe t 
linlessness with which I was able to sever the bon 
lat tied me to humanity. Indeed it was not only pai 
ss, it went almost unnoticed. This was all the easier t 
luse we went from one strange city to another ev 
ranger. For seven years in Austria, Italy, France ai 
Switzerland, we had, you might say, no acquaintances 
1 . We were a lonely, taciturn, wandering couple 


^ords; to me she became all of hum.imi \ and all 
y generation, in place of the litttiumn anJ tin yen « 

m that have so utterly disgraced f hcmwiwm limn 

h I, once a social being, Imc fkd m tittri aversion, 
urope if has grown be) ond nxsjw* r>>p\ m \{ u 
> sense * not loving people to tin ''?opop'\,/ 7 j 
Webster defines as "motbid diead «»t human sn ,.. 
” No one with mental famines intact r.m nwlly 
imself off from luinun soviet \ unless he lu% some 
rular person with whom lu* v an f ike t* fn-e, 
ring the first seven \ eats of tins pwtmb u r nits! 
ich as possible to May on the slum % **t rhr \lrdi 
lean. 'This was easy, because those \ rat % nui 1 id f hr 
sst economic depression on the Rnina, \\ r h u! 
rooms in the big hotels lor less rlun rue on per 
)f the usual rates. 

ly once did we spend any oeisidefable note w uh 
ich other. But only tour months. 1 a,nf» J 
/a, on the thirty-first of Drvnnl»n, nmm tm* 
ica, feeling pretty despeute ami \u?b cm! tmr 
By my rccpiesi she left ilvnn.i a dav m tun 
■o go home to Budapest, because I had dm idrd m 
it up to her where she would choose ?t» bir, | 
a and two sisters lived in Budapest, ,\!frf alb m* 
in 1930 had the faimest idea u liar would 


: the door of my New York hotel room. A minute lat 
le was taking my pulse. She did the same thing in t 
ime room seven years and four months after, the ev 
mg of the night she died. 


CUAV’VliR 


O n the dav <>i' the ftmcr.i! 1 was mini 
with drugs. I had tu> huge uhatcvi 
f any sedative from within, from my tunes or tl 
working of my brain. Beyond doubt the help until 
iave to come from outside, in chemical imm. 1 ash i 
he morning I took a capsule that some doctor the psev 
>us night had left to be taken just bet me the tuner.' 
secause he found me too restless. But betme ten oVloc 
vhen we had to go over to the funeral home, across Iso 



ome forever impossible tor me to ntl hci, repefimm! 
vat she was right and I was wrong. 

At the funeral home t where me Inn! to g< * upstairs 
er casket) I secretly swallowed another blue flue 
rain sodium amvtal capsule: 1 found I omid still v 
nd feel everything with intolerable sh upturns c\er 
ling that I had never thought I should srr «*i trrL V 
fc for some fifteen years had hern ptrdicitrd on ii 
atural and understandable assumption that I, thin 
ears her senior, would die tit si, not she, twenty toi 
dhen I first met her, and scarcely looking oldc? eve 
,ow, two months before her tlitm ninth bticftiln, 

By the time I reached the room u here the easier \f«u 
i the funeral home, l was not seeing filings eltntl 
'eoplc sat in rows of chairs twenty, tSiutv, a small da 
Toup. I could not pick out their faces, Beside me s 
ny wife Lili and my tiesf friends tn this unitur 
jeorge, Krnb, his wife Irene, and lifts, \Yam!a\ ft in 
vliom I have mentioned. 

Lucie, Mrs. Mayer Full, the other fiirnd who bvi 
ler literally like her own daughter, w as m Bat is, \\s< 
tom me and Wanda’s two sisters, Lucie mas the m 
vho lost the most by her death, Wanda's imelhgeu 
md friendship kept alive the spirits of 1 aicir and h 
msbancl as well in the blackest days, when them me 
leeincr from lWlin In fin.' i t »««* Li# 


lirough the veil of memory I see the priest stand- 
^fie fog of my numbness, with the gold embroi- 
St: ole around his neck. From where I sat I could 
^"^ess at the outline of Wanda’s casket among the 
t?s - All I could actually see was a comer—if I am 
^membering what I saw and what I did not see. 
“■Wiber a tiny point of red light quivering among the 
rs * Possibly it was a candle or a small electric bulb. 
e time I really felt neither pain nor grief. I felt 
at all but emptiness. I can only suppose I was 
with my eyes open. I saw everything, but in- 
P" forgot it. I answered questions, but I remember 
than that. Never for a second have I recalled a 
Stiestion or answer. I also forgot immediately how 
-‘t out of the funeral home and into the car, and 
VVanda’s casket was carried out of the building. 
^How is that I was determined to see them carrying 
it and putting her in the car. 
c e then, as I still live in the neighborhood, I have 
passed by the funeral home. Several times I have 
l by at noon, just as a flower-covered casket was 
carried out and slid into Wanda’s car. On these 
ons I have always waited for the mourners to 
r e , get into the first car, and dash after the hearse, 
l has invariably set off at a pace that gave it a long 
>ver the others, as if fleeing - from them. 


vith friends. The black car moved, then rushed, and d 
[river turned and said .something or other about ,t (<,t 
letour to the cemetery today. This was because tl 
preat American Legion parade took place <m the s.m 
lay, August 30, and so the police dosed oil almost ; 
if Fifth Avenue from morning till night. Hut sonieho 
ve had to get from west to east; hence the detour. 

The traffic in town was tremendous. ! bmdn ds < 
housands of veterans had umie in imm mu ot o m n 1 
he Legion Convention. Lite city, o\etetou dc.i mottr 
nyway, was now filial to the bursting point uuh pei 
ilc and ears. I kept staring ahead among the \n.umtt 
■chides in search of the black car that was c.mvir 
Vanda with cruel swiftness into cteumx. 1 hr fact th 
,er car was moving at high speed 1 deduced li>>tu ti 
ate at which ours was going, because our. u as the tit 
fter hers. Bur nowhere did I catch sight ot lot dmiv 
ar among all the trucks and taxis. I harm to be vet 
measy. I was afraid that in tin- tangled tt.itiic <>m c, 
(light somehow get ahead of bets, and so I -.hmdd noj { 
ollowing hut leading her to the cemetnv, W hen th 
lismaying thought flashed through tm mind. 1 tdt 
Imost as a physical sensation. It nrailv tomrd mr tim 
he numbness brought on bv the v.ui< hi*. sed e .. if 
tad been nhvsieal one would Imr ,-illr.l ,r . .> >1.).,,, 


wers and one comer of kind Wanda’s coffin. The 
ough I had not touched alcohol for days, my numbne 
med to a sort of drunkenness. I had noticed before th 
rbituric acid sedatives produced in me a sort of d& 
unkenness that I felt somewhat resembled insanit 
his had been their effect on me when I took too mai 
>on going to bed and then started up in fright durii 
e night or got up too early in the morning—in oth 
ords, when I had not quite slept them out of n 
stem. 

I could feel my lips moving as if I were trying to ta! 
it I was only talking silently within. I was talking i 
ie my brain. My poor foolish bps were obediently a 
itomatically attempting what they had so long learn 
ey ought to do when I talked. 

“Where have you been all this time?” I asked Wan 
utely, frowning as I used to do when she came in la 
lmost severely, reproachfully. 

I thought I saw (to be exact, I forcibly tried 
lagine) her face smiling as she lay with closed eyes 
ie coffin, her melancholy, ironical little smile, and £ 
vering: “I was trying to play hide-and-seek with y< 
at I can’t help it if the driver suddenly brought my ( 
lead of yours.” 

“Why did you hide?” 


rain. I know perfectly well that niy brain t.il>t icatc 
ris conversation because I was longing bn it. 

The car hurried with her along the wide houlevar. 
Jow I felt that it was racing like a rale m ru n an ai 
ner. Bur our driver hurtled aftn it lest \w lie h it hi 
ind. VVe took Wanda to the cctmten at mmendot 
aeed. Possibly J exaggerated this speed then, and sr 
o. I grew up in Mu rope, wlute I followed the dead i 
ac churchyard at a great mans hmetak 1 uirmc a 
/•ays* went slowly, slower than slow. 1 he Inn m s th 
rew the hearse (perhaps the\ werr named to ii 
talked with slow and solemn tread. It then- u as a ban 
: too moved at a preternaturalK slow pace, puvmgti 
uncral inarch in a tempo th.it b.nelv tinned. In Pan 
vhen a funeral proecssion goes hy, people pause on tl 
idcwalksand wait with hats ntf until the dead uni non, 
tas passed hy with slow m delimits. 

Here we had to rush like a windstorm. I line wa-, t 
idp for it, we were in a new wotld, in \ninn a. 

I can understand this ditfeu-nee m the p.u r ot a de. 
rerson’s last journey: I know enough to exp! no n 1 
he vast extent of the city and the stoppage that am slo 
jrocession would create in tratlic, and so both. 

Nevertheless, and despite all logic, the. it r.n rrttit 
id of the dead, this putting them tpiirhh ■ mt oi tl 


lg from the dead. The impulse is the same that kee 
eople lingering on a station platform or on the doc 
'o me this mad rush with the dead expresses the ve 
pposite of that feeling. (A friend of mine, a he£ 
lecialist, tells me I am wrong: he says the angui 
tould not be prolonged.) 

I stared through the back window of the black car 
ould not make my lips stand still, though in the pr< 
ace of others I was embarrassed at the way they co 
nued to move, even when closed, as if saying som 
ling. 

I asked Wanda a great many questions. She answerc 

“Don’t excite yourself,” she said. “You know y< 
ren’t allowed to excite yourself.” 

This is what I remember best, because I heard it frc 
er hundreds upon hundreds of times in her life. O 
ight a year before, when I was asleep, she fled from h 
aom to a hospital, and had both feet operated on 
awn, so that she could call me up when I awoke 
ight, and tell me in a cheerful voice that the operatii 
ad been a success and that she was laughing and in fi 
lirits. 

“Why did you arrange it like this?” I had stammer 
ver the telephone. 

“So that vou w uldn’t exc't vourself. You know v< 


o 


Wc knew Belli Burt ok, the great I ftmg.ui.m c*> x 
scr. One afternoon several people ueie m ni\ tin> t 
d suddenly I heard someone -,.n. "Winn Bat t < 

id.. 

“What’s diis?” 1 jumped. "B.utol, dr.u! : ” 

(I make it a principle inner to ir.ul ilu- uBini.n > 
‘Five days ago," said the \pe.thr*. 

When the guests left, I turned to \\ .mda ’1 >:,! y« 
ow Bartdk was de,ul : ’’ 1 asked. 

‘Of course it was in the papa." 

‘Why didn’t you tell me : " 1 s.m! i cpro.it htnlu . 

‘I .saved you five days." 
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rh Street every moment she possibly could, and help 
i nurse her. After the doctor gave the patient up i 

r, Wanda hardly stirred from her bedside; she e\ 
au the night there. Lilt, in her despair, lay down 
j beside her dying mother, embraced her, and want 
r emaciated, kind little mother with her own bo 
wn to the final moment. So the three of them sufTei 
(ether in a small room in 78th Street. The old la 
d Wanda loved each other. Wanda helped Lili eho< 
;ofltm Wanda spoke well of the Linden Hill Ceil 
- v where Lilt’s mother was buried. She said, “IT 
autiful cemetery because it isn’t too big, and lot 
e a garden.*’ ( 1 his was the cemetery where we bur 
r, too, precisely because she had said that.) 

I adjtiml her most strictly to tell me the exact he 
the funeral, because I would not for the world h; 
en late in following 1 alt’s mother on her last jottrn 
Wanda came into my room the dav before the 1 
ten I supposed the funeral was. Site was dressed 
ick and wearing dark glasses. (With her, dark gkn 
va\s meant secret h tear stained eyes.) I knew eve 
ing at a glance. Thn had buried Lilt’s mother with* 
ling me. 

"\\V\r just come from there/’ she said, ‘i all’s In 
bet aiutornate. Don’t sav a word. Death estate vo 


thing mechanically a hundred times over f 
how the child is to hold his table knife heea 
lieves in rhe good old educational theory tl 
can teach proper behavior so well as hearing a 
stantly repeated. 

As 1 have mentioned, in to-}?, after a bout < 
I suffered a couple of heart attacks owing 
muscle inflammation (myocarditisl. For • 
afterward I lay in an oxygen tent. I'hen rip! 
bed with no rent. During those da\ s 1 saw \V 
every waking moment. Never, either hrfoj 
was her smile so reassuring as it was then, 
when she learned from the doctor that 1 w 
lowed to excite myself.” 

“That was why I hid in the ear, so that \ ,,t 
excite yourself,” site said now in (.hiccm. li.m 
ing on her back in the coffin, smiling, U jth t 
and hands crossed, in the hurtling ear. When 
eyes I could see her. 

I was possessed then by the faint su-.pn i.. 
had some influence on the car and dt n cr, and t 
ing ro spare me, she had not allow cd her cat to 
view; bur later as well (and unfortunately l 
is not a normal train of thought) ( could n.u . 
this imagining from my mind. Months ati 


lidiv upon me tint the hidoand seek with the ' 
us her kindness and care, sunivinp death, rather tl 
nerc freak of the iteavv traffic. 

c > 

Fven nmv it happens less often of late that my m 
• of fact uav of flunking pets fumbled tcher w 
uasies of Wanda, u oven since her death. I ; ven th 
(Queens Houles ank siek f nan the various clirttiie 
rrinp about in tin stomai*h and wotkinp con! use* 
on my net \ cs, heart, and brain {dipitalis, bromide, 
specified eapsule that I suspect contained hen 
tne) cum then, wnsoothed b\ all this, but onlv | 
o a half slceptnp, halt ri,i/\ state, 1 hrpatt to hoi* 
ttiforcinp fixed idea: that rottucf between its lud i 
ised u ith her death, and that 1 need only stir mu 
violently with pills that eould he bought in dn 
>res in order to be able to fjlk :::th her\ j\k her qu 
ti\, and have her an\ eeer me. 

I would like to be veiv exact apam, ami gi\e a t 
aorf of ni\ self. l itis u as not a fixed idea in the tn 
il atul pxscho paiholopHstl sense because, althoiud 
rsisted constantlx, 1 knew the idea hail nor hut 


xplanation marks my case as pathological. I have m 
iscussed it with doctors, and do not intend to. I won 
ither believe that this whole complex about talking wit 
Vanda is the cruel play of a brain that I have constant! 
nd forcibly trained for (ifty-two years to contrive ii< 
ons, and then actually to accept these fictions as tn 
nd genuinely to believe in them. (It is a mania of mii 
rat the audience of a fictional work will believe in 
nly if the author too did so while he was writing 
ifty-two years is a long time, ft is long enough for 
iolent nature to cripple the brain into abnormality. Nt 
scientist but a violinist told me tltat the molecules i 
violin rearrange themselves in the wood when tl 
iolin has been long played. An engineer once told u 
lat the molecule structure of the iron in a ruiho.i 
ridge changes progressively as more and more trait 
un over it. This kind of work, which I have forced a 
tost uninterruptedly upon my brain for half a cemur 
partly owing to my constantly wavering contidem 
1 my own capacities as a writer, partly through v.mip 
artly to make a living), has brought it about that m 
rain, being trained for spectacular pet fot nutters, not t 
ty tricks, can no longer react normally, particular! 
then it undergoes such a trauma as this, b ven in spite < 
ic it would immediately and unfailingly team to ever 


I have just been trying to calculate how many tin 
r anda and I passed by the funeral home from which i 
t out with her on August 30; it is on our street, a 
e passed it certainly more than two thousand tim 
rhaps more than three thousand. I am superstitioi 
ery time the two of us went by, I turned my he 
e other way to avoid seeing either the door or the si 
"uneral Home.” I know it annoyed Wanda (“Y 
ustn’t excite yourself”), but I could not break mys 
this habit. Doctors call this a compulsive act; the ca\ 
it is called a compulsion neurosis. This little nerve 
lirk of mine, one of many, has altogether disappear! 
ow that Wanda has slept a night there, I am no lonj 
raid of the house. Quite the contrary. When I pass 
alone, my eye clings to the small door through whi 
ey took her in, and through which they carried 1 
it. Sometimes the big black car with dark curtains 
ie windows, in which Wanda fled from me on Aug 
), is parked before the door. Now that old house see 
iendlier to me than any other house in the wox 
>metimes I glance unobstrusively into the big black 1 
it stands empty outside the building, waiting for a d< 
;rson, unknown to me, from whom, within doors, 1 
riest and relatives are just taking leave upstairs. 
Wanda made the idea of my own death, which had 
ays filled me with horror, endurable to me. 
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window* is upjuirrtfh loose on its hinge 

>r even when closed if raffles shuhiU in ,nn nor 
;ind. The sound is like snimnnc outside niung t\u* * 
iree gentle knocks. It lus happened hr ft nr f inf ah n 
nvard dawn, when one sleeps mote IndtfU* i h.e 
rarted up at this appairm knock, tium? out, *\\ I 
: it?” 

Then I would fomjilv irinrmtirr fhr Io»»\c lumo 


ff, they produce, in my case, at least, a state that I lil 
> call waking unconsciousness, but that might mo 
uthfully and brutally be called near-madness. 

One night I was startled from sleep by the abov 
tentioned soft knock on the door. I shouted in th 
irection, “Who is it?” 

The knock was Wanda’s of old when she wou 
3me in at five o’clock with the faultlessly typed pag 
f manuscript and letters, to make a little coffee on h 
ot-plate in the clothes-closet. I jumped out of bed. 
member I forgot in the dark to turn on the ligl 
hoping my way, I staggered toward the door. I ask 
jo loudly, “Who is it?” 

“Wanda,” replied a soft voice, not from outside- 
now, I know—, but from my tormented brain. Yet 
r as her voice. Her shy, modest voice. 

“What do you want?” 

“To come in.” 

“You can’t come in,” I said. 

“I went everywhere with you for fifteen years; I w 
[ways allowed to come in everywhere. Why can’t 
ome in now?” 

Her voice seemed to have a sort of tremor like tl 
f a child with hurt feelings on the verge of tears, 
lid excitedly, “I’d be glad to let you in. Someone e 
mn’t allow v u!” 


ig my legs. I forcibly checked the beginnings of 
ibbing fit. 

“Who won’t allow me in?” she asked indignant! 
Me-to see you!” 

I remember plainly that I wanted to answer, Cio 
L nd I remember, too, that I was afraid this word won 
rare her, so that she would lose all hope. 

“I don’t know,” 1 said. 

After that she said nothing for a long time. 

“Wanda!” I called. 

No answer. 

I was terrified lest, as so often in fifteen years, 
right have hurt her feelings without meaning to. 
ipened the door, and took a step outside into the lot 
lOtel corridor. It was empty clear to the end. Bright 
it. All the lights were on. 

I began to come out of my tjueer da/e. 1 glanced 
ny watch: half-past two. I looked down the brig 
:orridor again. Nobody, nobody. But by then I kne 
! had looked down the corridor for nothing. \ et 
ooked all the same. 

This was the first time that Wanda came back at 
[ could talk to her. 


CUAPTVA 


\! .... 

JL ^ ami a rather roomy rlosri. I fir vU 
five feet utde atu! m\ feet limy. In one of the conn 
xt to the door, is a shell, on u Inch u as a metal ti 
d Wanda's 'Voflee kindtrnd* Ilir entire kteehett e< 
ted of four pteres. an clrrtiie hot plate, a u title cna 
ai saucepan, and tun .ilmmmmi percolators for 
tkimj of Italian I sptrsso coffer. Between liiihioom * 
net is* a small \ esf tlmlr, u Inch opens min my roi 


r 0 uld not wear it, as a “punishment” because she g.r 
to me for Christmas, although she knew that I have 
torbid superstition about any present. Now I do we 
. Often even when there is no turd ot it. I 
One night I woke up suddenh about two o'cloc 
ad in my drugged stupor opened the dooj ot the htt 
estibule without turning on the light, m the hill ee 
linty, born of a dream a tew minutes be too-, that 
xould find Wanda there. \s long as site in rd sin- spe 
tuch time every day close to the coder kitchen. S! 
oiled water, and poured codec into eups and iltnm 
ottles. I often nervously upbraided bet !<u the., . 
tough she was making the codec ioi me. im guests, at 
ty own next day’s break last. 

I opened the door. Wanda was standing thru*, m h 
ttle straw bar with the black ribbon, which she It. 
nee bought, heaven knows where, toi $t.o>, and whu 
nade such a hit thar rvvice ladies eatm- up to u-. m t' 
estaurant at lunch and asked Wanda m a w htspet w hr 
he had bought it. Both times she w inked at me w tth h 
nelancholy little smile, hut proudly all the same. 

She stood there, startled, in the sestibule. Rig 
hrough her I could see the hat tree w tth tin hat. o\ c 
:oat, and the Rise mufller. Whether tt makes sense 
tot, she was not standing thete I knew then and S ktm 

♦•I’ll A #* nit J't. •. •>* a. at 1 i » _ \ , .cl. .1. 




I spoke to her as loudly and naturally a 
speak to a living person, like a man who 
knowledge that she was dead, like a man 
bring her to life by treating her exactly as 
alive. I knew what I was doing then and i 
as well as I know now. And still I did it. 

I spoke gruffly to her: “Why haven’t you 
in all these days?” 

She answered timidly: “Because I died.” 

“It isn’t so!” I retorted in a fractious toi 
cealing the fact that her answer had hm 
didn’t make coffee because you were too la 

I knew this was not true, any more than 
standing there, no matter how well my ej 
to see her for a few fleeting seconds in 
And I knew that I was blaming her unjt 
be brutal to myself—I was deliberately p 
the true sense of the word because (so I fel 
I absolutely needed the pain that I gav 
snapping at her. Let the scientists solve t 
riddle it be. My only purpose is to wri 
curately and intelligibly, to the best of my 
happened. 

“I’m not lazy,” she cried out, on the v 
“I’m lying in the ground, and the lid of 

fastened dnwn. T-Tnw rnnld T have cmf mif 


“Very much,” she said. 

“Why did you hesitate so long to answer?” I askc 

She made no reply. I was afraid. 1 dared not ask ri 
uestion again. For one moment of tenor it ilashi 
trough my head that possibly she might answer, “B 
iusc it’s better there.” I went on with my unjust r 
roaches. 

“You could have got out," l said, "it \ott had but 
ie lid of your cofltn and pushed up the e.uth on top 

She looked at me, frightened, with her big, human 
yes. I cannot tell why. Inti ever since she dted she h 
azed at me with that frightened look. \s it site we 
fraid I would reprimand her rmighlv for having !e 
\t forever. 

o 

(As long as she lived she was always afraid of my repi 
nands and reproaches, because my profession had givi 
ae a larger vocabulary and more skill than she had 
Iramatic dialogue in argument, t'sually during tho 
ifteen years she made no answer if 1 reproached lu 
>he did not want to he involved in a dispute with i 
natchcd weapons. .She preferred to endure. She won 
ay nothing, but would look at me sadly and ncrvousl 
fhis silence was a kind of martyrdom, because she lu 


o 


Now, as she stood facing me in the vestibule, p 
;ted from my anguished brain as if from a film p 
:tor on a non-existent screen, now, as I upbrait 
r for not having broken open the lid of her eo 
the grave, even now she looked at me with the sa 
loess, the same uneasiness, and in silence. 

“Why don’t you answer^* I asked. 

“I haven’t the strength , 19 she said. 

“You luvenh the strength for \v hair M 

“The strength to break open the coffin and fo 

wv all that mass of earth on top.’* 

1 carried on the com ersatiou in had faith and u ith< 
nviction, sitnph so that ue could **o <m talking ; 
; would not disappear not from befote inv eves, 1 
un my drug plagued imagination, u Inch with me u 
; place of u hat the alumnus call hallucination 
ions. 

‘Tou areifi felling the truth/* I said. “You can 
:wk open fhr ltd uf the odim. \*nt can push up 
; yelk>w sand on tup/' 

“l can't/* she sank 

M ( Ympatatnelv speaking/* l argued, "v utihc vi 
ong front all that su miming m the m ean. It\ | 


'hole coffee-making business is .1 tune mile. But no 
lat ir has come to an end, .til of .1 sttd.k it the imponam 
f it has thrown simply tremendous. Stop gaping at m 
in talking too much about eoiiee making. \ es, ye 
Wre looking at me as if 1 were et.t/v. I’m not cm/ 
our nor coining hack to nuke roller hutts as mm 
; . . . Well, 1 don’t believe .untiling but earner com 
urt so much. Don’t look so surprised. It isn’t urn- th 
ou can't come hack. Why don't \ mi admit ih u \ < 
on’t niwit to conic luck' Not even tot the little* tin 
: would rake to make coder!" 

I was quite aware tli.tt I was accusing her mu ,,n 
njustly but foolishly. May < oui toignr me tin-, u srkc 
less, if wickedness it was vet sometimrs m>w 1 thu 
said all this in the dark of night in onici to hint i» 
fo punish her for leaving me. 

“That’s vile!” she said, struiMtling witlt te ns. 

“Whar’s vile?” 

“What you said. It’s unjust. It\ not tme that I doi 
vant to come hack. It’s not true, it’s not ttue. but 
:an’t, I can’t, I can't.” 


o 


(One day here in New York, where I was far to 


o 


I gave away a great many articles that were in ir 
iom and on the shelves in the closet, things she used 
mblers, plates, thermos bottles, cleaning materia 
iper napkins, table silver, corkscrews, can-opener, ai 
» forth—to her women friends so that I should nev 
tve to see the things again. But I felt a real compulsh 
* keep her coffee kitchen, which seemed to me tl 
r mbol of her tenderness, her sense of duty, her hel 
ilness; and besides, she was standing by it when tl 
alogue after her death took place between us. So 
jpt the hot-plate, the saucepan, the larger aluminu 
srcolator (for guests), and the smaller coffee machi 
For us two). The saucepan still stands on the cold he 
late; in the saucepan now stands a flowerpot, in t 
owerpot is earth brought back in my pocket from h 
rave, and planted in the earth is a climbing plant, whe 
road green leaves cover the whole coffee kitche 
'hese metal vessels are now wired together undemea 
le green leaves. It all looks like a litde aluminum gra\ 
larker overgrown with evergreen. When I see tl 
oup now, I feel I was right in thus transforming t 
itchen instead of continuing to use it or giving it aw 
loner with the other things. 


kind that Rusians keep day and night before the pieri; 
of their dead parents. 

Wanda’s mother was Russian. She turned her daugf 
after a legendary Polish ipieen who heed twelve huiul 
years ago and died young, throwing herself into 
Vistula to avoid marrying the powerful C .etiuan pri 
who had made war upon her and then timing the i 
had asked for her hand. 


CHAPTER 




I hese nocturnal conversations with her 
-JLthe narrow vestibule became a habit 
line in October of 1947. I was drinking heavily aga 
lough for three years and a half I had stopped drin 
ig altogether on doctor’s orders. Now I would st: 
: five in the afternoon, because this was when t 
tost frantic part of my day began. That was wher 
lissed her most: she had always knocked at my do 
n the stroke of five, which was the beginning of wl 


During this time I used to wake up automatical 
etween two and three at night, go into the closet, ai 
ike a look at the coffee kitchen (which by then w 
[ready transformed into a miniature aluminum cent 
iry). The weak bulb on the closet ceiling goes < 
utomarically when you open the door. But w hen t! 
ubbyhole was lit up in this way, I would not see Warn 
aside die coffee kitchen. So when 1 u as in there 1 h; 
) shut the door from inside. 

Thar put the light out, and 1 would begin talking 
ic dark. I knew it was not spiritualism, nor self by 
osis cither, nor a desire to produce supernatural plum 
icna. I knew ir was deliberate pin acting for mv on 
cncfir, which I could not carry out except under tl 
lflucnce of a sort of barbituric poisoning. 1 did this ■ 
lat ir would burr, and so that pain would bring bat 
Vanda into my life in smite form, if just tor a tiectit 
lomcnt. I asked questions of her, and I answeml in h 
:ead. I asked loudly, and answered very softly for he 
Icr answers were either those that I thought she u ou 
ave given if she had been alive now, or faded scr.t] 
f conversations with me or her women friends. ()r el 
icy were tilings thar I felt she would have said if t! 
^ritualists had been right and the dead could h.n 
loken to the living. Rut most tv if If If lllr* ? tt It 



o 


;se conversations - strengthened my resolve to fol¬ 
ic advice of one of my feu teal \merio.m friends, 
[aflfc. Sam knew and was fond ut U .mda. He 
,1 her as if she had heen his younger sister. ()n tlie- 
hand, Sam was the <mlv one of mv \tnetie.m 
s for whom W anda developed a real affection, 
t’s beautiful, young, gifted, and dearly beloved 
lad died siv \ ears before. 1 never knew or saw 
wife. I only heard itom othets the story of this 
fill marriage, the }otmg wife’s Magic and untimely 
and rhe effect of her death on Sam. Sant had not 
in rhe habit of talking to me .thorn tt. Now he 
on me every day, and. vou niit’ht sav, tnrd to 
me how to stand up tunler the agony of hrtc.nr- 

tcre’s no method in your stiffenin'," he said, 
’s nor right. \ ou loved Wanda like \ our rhtld. 
hould sit down with W atnla s tneutiu v some day 
friendly discussion, ,md make a deal with her. 
pay any attention to the people who tell omi that 
cals all wounds. It's not true. 1 it her a person has 
somebody, or he hasn’t. If he has loved tu t, there 
nough time in all eternity to heal the wound l\e 


Monograph. And I listen to my wife’s beautiful voi 
nging the world’s loveliest songs to me.” 

He smiled as he spoke with his sweet, rapt smile, 
r hich there seemed to be neither sadness, merrimer 
or irony, but only serene resignation. 

I took his advice. I reached an agreement wi 
Panda’s memory and with myself that Wanda was 
o on living for me. She would lead a faint, dim, ai 
oubtful trance life, but she was to live. With all n 
ory-teller’s skill, in turn, I was to make her livii 
lemory more and more vivid with passing time. Thous 
iy friends kept saying, “Get away from here”; “G 
ito a new atmosphere”; “Live in new surroundings 
Don’t bury yourself in your bereavement”; “You mt 
oncentrate your mind on work and more work! 
Xou shouldn’t be alone, you should look for company 
Dtnpany!”; and above all, “You have to go on living 
id “Life goes on,”—in spite of all this sage advice, 
tade my agreement with Wanda that henceforth i 
r ould meet more often beside the coffee kitchen. 

I write the word “agreement.” This is not the trut 
: is the habitual and unintended lie of the story-tell< 
)rever deceiving himself. I forced this “agreement” up< 
le two of us: it was a lie told to myself. If she we 
ble now to give me her advice, she would unquestio 


bing, physical pain that was always the rest 
not first prepare myself to see it. We decidec 
thing applies to this word that I said of “ag 
that it should never happen again. We would j 
by day as well as by night, and right besid 
workshop. Whether it hurt or not. And we ^ 
but not as we had done hitherto, I aloud and 
in my voice, but both of us silently. As I s 
our few previous conversations had been 
after, and sometimes even during, these co: 
out loud, I had a feeling that I had become u 
With my faulty and superficial knowledge oj 
I believe that a shock may produce a nerv 
down—a neurosis accompanied, as in my cas 
terical symptoms—but never insanity. Yet pr 
cause my knowledge of medicine is faulty, I 
this must still remain a controversial subject. 

O 

These last few days I have been thinking a 
about a man I knew but slightly, a talented 
composer whose operettas were successfully 
before the war in all the capitals of Europe. H 
a rich and universally popular man; recent 

taken from the hotel where he liverl in nrvrrerr 


x he has never lived in such a magnificent hotel 
s. Sometimes, his visitors say, his eyes sadden brief 
c only for an instant. Otherwise he radiates happin 
j contentment, t heard ahour him a few days af 
anda's funeral, in September of 1947, and I fou 
•self envying him. 'Today, as I write these lit 
November 1947 b l envy him again or still 

o 

The subsequent conversations took place in silen 
t always next to the coflee kitchen, her grave-marl 
ic feeling got a grip on me that I was closest to 
l.ti\ beside this monument to her helpfulness and 
ahcrlv solicitude beside this monument, which n 
•ike others as sentimental to the point of hulierousn 
uuw this corner of the closet had served not met 
r coffee nuking hut for secret whisperings with 
ifr and blends in older to spare my nerves: 1 
uiees, 1 nidish ami otheiwise, that must he kept ft 
t\ or peihaps dcs?io\ ed, orders mv doctor ga\e to 
v me after she aske d linn mu to fell me things dir 
it to let her filter them to me gradually, like a mem 
the family who dreads to upset the hypochoiui 
d nun. I lete I am \er\ close to her, in that eon 


:o plates and tumblers (washed many hundreds c 
imes), below those built-in shelves, on which ar 
itacked thousands upon thousands of typewritten page 
n big file boxes—plays, stories, novels, letters—all o 
vhich she worked day and night to type, correct, ofte 
;uggest, and which she criticized, always honestly bn 
dways with a mother’s solicitude. 

There is one place in this world where I feel eve 
fioser to her. That is by her grave in the Linden Hi 
Cemetery in Brooklyn, Grave 28, Map i-c, Row it 
[ wrote this address, during the irresponsible restless 
less of the first few days, in the book where I kept m; 
nore often needed addresses, along with all the othe 
iddresses—friends, lawyers, agents, and so forth. As i 
,t had been a residence address. Afterward, I was goin 
to tear out that page, because when I was looking u 
mother address my eyes would be riveted to her name 
md I could not go on looking, or if I did, I would lcee 
coming back to this page and staring at it fixedly. 

Now, later, I excuse my foolishness in writing th 
dead Wanda’s exact address in my address book b 
telling myself that even in those first days it expresse 
my idea that I should still number her among m 
living friends. A friend who has simply moved to a ne\ 
address. 

I bought the bonk if! Berlin in m? ^ ond liore Irene 1 


re died, because 1 never cross out anyone’s name fre 
r Ihk> k merely on that account. The book allows i 
follow the last great migration of these perseeut 
ists, now at rest in the cemeteries of five continent 
I suspect one of Wanda's women acquaintances 
ung crossed her name and telephone number off t 
.dge pining list when she died. Certainly I am wro 
resenting this, if only within myself, but neverthel 
liii resent it at the time, and 1 resent it still. Wan 
ght ha\e said that men my imagination reveled 
us?ices. Leafing through the old hook, I sometin 
netnher the sa\ mg (who said it I do not know) tl 
ns: ‘‘Mankind consists of two groups: living and de; 
e dead bring, in the majority." More and more 1 ; 
ming to believe not ttjcielv that the dead are in i 
porky, but that there are dispt oportionately more 
- gt mh! among, the dead than among the living, p 
ailarlv now, in the continuing paroxysm of Ium 
ckedness. Atu! now there are still more good pro 
ere, since* kind Wanda has joined them. Kind Wan 
ao newer set foot in a hah dresser's for two anil a h 
ars, but secretL washed her hair at night under 
acet in the basin, because, though she had money 
oil packages, she would take the extra few dollars 
e grocer instead of to the hairdresser. She pad 


lecause she felt—and said—“I’d be stealing those dollaj 
nd cents from my dears in distress.” 

o 

She was the most Christian Christian I ever met in a 
ay life: a Christian in the sense of the Sermon on tf 
dount. Not that she went to church—though, now th; 
am writing it down, I hesitate to state this for a fac 
t is possible that she also went to church in secret. N 
>ne knew those of her secrets that she really cherishe< 
!he was grateful to me that I broke myself in good tin 
>f putting questions to her. She had an abhorrence c 
:ommunicating her innermost thoughts and deepest fee 
ngs to anyone. People who thought she “told thei 
everything” never got but a tiny fraction of the thinj 
hat she might perfecdy well have told. Of this I ha\ 
noof. 


o 

One more trait in this character study patched t( 
jether at random by an amateur biographer. Privai 
aroperty was sacred to her only when it belonged t 
someone else. She knew no such impulse as clinging t 
aer own property—money, valuables, better clothe 
simple iewelrv. Her d rest Dossessinns—even the om 


joy them/' For her the fact that an inanimate obj< 
onged to her had no significance. Possibly a prof 
nal biographer would skip this, bur 1 insist on noti 
it 1 do not believe there has ever been anyone in i 
>rld who lent out so many umbrellas during sink 
wnpours, and go* so few back, as Wanda. Simila 
r women friends, surprised by bad weather, cot 
•ar away her scarves, overcoats, anil galoshes, all 
iieh went past recovery. She was fatuous among 1 
putintanees for tuner asking for anything back. I s 
tbrellas, not lent money. 

She was the most generous specimen of that r 
>e that instantly replies to the remark, 4 W1\\ that’ 
,*tty cigarette case you have", or “a pretty belt", w 
'But it’s yours" am! she hade the case or the 1 
odbve forever, even though she had been fond of i 
Nobod\, friend or beggar, cut asked money of I 
thout gening if. I ler friends had not even to a 
hat ever e\fra money she hail, she would acuta 
vo upon friends, u ho, for instance, sighed mou 
lv in f’tont ot a show window over a hat or hand! 
w could not affotd. As for herself, when she wor 
i at all she would buy the best looking among the v< 
cap ones. Her handbag was so worn that I used 
mplain about it to ltd because all her small tbit 


ore passionately than urn one else. I cannot ret'rui 
om giving a brief emuers.ition buck ri Imdupcst th, 
had about this quulin in her: liei Mind, um.hukub 
yalty, ready to no thtouph tire and u m: lot irictu 
id loved ones. She said. "It's an animal qualm, m m 
.•cause 1 can he as faithful as a tuuhtui dop 1 told h< 
•/Wit cit 1 (hi that .Mired luchm, the .’ooloj-i' 

hose world famous cnc\cloprdic l tl ite < 

.ninials) used in my tun hood to tie called t ne anim 
ible, and whom \mi could not e\ rcr 1 \ i ah a do*> but 
rid rhe doy is not faithful to he. mum r om oi oi.intm 
k! because he outfit 1cr\ himself his mast* 5 *> pt *»pcit 
ut quite the opposite, the dog cwtistdus In* m i'Ut I 
cry own property, and chugs to turn t« u t h it i c iso 
If that's true,” said W.mdi, "then if \ much tsan at 
tore unselfish than it the dog uuc gtafrinl to ln» mist 
or food." 

11 

One more tiny recollection nt hn, u Inch a pt oh 
tonal biographer might lu\r left nut as tu .double, ai 
vhich I in my oversrnstme state undoubt* dh thu 
oo much of, and highlight t«M * mu'D-.m. \ tiuml 
ier$, a young lady, wait aw.n ti«*m Vu V»;k f«»t 


)r ocher people—that, in the true sense of the word, 
>ved her. Every day she told me some new story abo 
le bird. 

Months passed; the friend returned, and one day can 
id took the canary away. Wanda never said a wor 
ut I knew she missed the bird sorely. I was so sure < 
that I offered to take her straight to a pet shop ai 
uy her a canary. She said, “I don’t want that. I lov< 
lat particular bird.” 

This cannot, I feel, be called an adult story. B 
nong my memories—including the bloody stories < 
vo world wars and three Hungarian revolutions—tl 
hild’s tale stays alive, bearing the title, “The Fidelr 
f the Human Heart.” And the question stays alive, to 
)rever and with no reply: What was a human being 
ich almost incredibly sensitive feelings doing at su< 
time as this in the world, when millions of innoce 
;ws and Christians (among them her brother) we 
.ughingly put on the rack and then slaughtered, whi 
humanity numbered in hundreds of millions sat t 
nth folded arms, like an audience at a show? 

As I write this, I almost feel that nowadays, “in 01 
todem world of mass-observation,” as James Hilton p 
—when, to the sorrow of poets and the joy of politiciai 
lost of this world’s fiction-writers (as the late Ga] 


Bur it is mv set purpose m w i it c down quite withot 
lf-ecnsorship even thing .ilnmi Iht that oceuis in m 
leave a desire (at the risk nt being ealh d m old dntata 
i write down the most insignificant drunk about tli 
)t pupil of Jesus, u ho tndv follow ed Ills o *nun.m< 
ent that if any man u til come atu t I inn, Irt him der 
mself and take up Ins cross, twin pi eat it than n 
:sirc to he a fashionable w utet ot pt < <hmm! best srllii 
tessages or books preaching eternal sociological < 
:onomieo«politieal truths that dir tu \f month, 
ireek, Latin, and l lebtew their ate notes nrneh ino 
tsignifieam than unite upon pood people that tone ti 
one out of date even in tens of untunes. 

t * 

My wife lilt and I had a good deal ol diseussi* 
bout ways and means of awaiting Wanda a tew ye; 
ree from worry in ease 1 should du\ because she om 
bsolutely no thought for her nun tutiue. \t fust, \ 
bought of adopting her, hut u e gavr up that idea. I 
read, we both had a lawyer dtau up a Aucmnvin pr 
iding that if she should outlive cither ot both ot i 
icr living would be presided for, and she would lu 
. bit more besides to invest in something. 


,1 her what I considered the most beautiful and p 

und story in all world literature. It is from Ovid 
V opinion the greatest Roman, poet and the neat 
my heart, perhaps because he himself was an exile ; 
*ote two thousand years ago the songs of sorrow e' 
the exiled "literati” of today.) It is the story of Ph 
m and Baueis. (h id wrote this legend just ahom 
ie Jesus was horn. It appears in Ins dhtj/z/or/Tcs 
lilemon and Baueis, a Phr\ gi.m married couple, g 
;>d ami shelter to sevetal gods u ho were roam 
trygia as poor, simple wandn ers. Jupiter reu arded tli 
promising to grant them one u ish. The tuo 
:in, loving each other dearly, asked to die at just 
ne time. And so it happened. 

This timeless suns is the basis of ni\ uit re pea 
nem tint the au ful pat t of life is not tor people u 
te each other to kill each other, hut for people u 
;e each other to die at diflVtcni times. 


CHAP 


A conversation with her, me 
months after her death, i 
down that very night. 

“Tell me, why did they dig me out of m) 
and put me in four coffins?” 

“They didn’t touch you. We buried you 
fins on Saturday morning, August 30. Y< 
smiling expression, closed eyes, and cross 
one coffin while the undertaker’s employ 


lutside Casket Box.’ It was in those two coffins th 
ley buried you, in the loose, yellow, sandy earth. T 1 
vo coffins were taken up in October, and put into tv 
irther receptacles. And the four were lowered ini 
le grave again, dearest.” 

“Why did they do that?” 

“I gave orders to do it.” 

“Why?” 

“When I leave here I want to take you with me. N< 
ntil weeks after the funeral did they tell me that 
ouldn’t take you away without legal permits from tl 
ithorides, and that the whole matter was very strict 
igulated. Coffins intended for transportation must ha’ 
metal lining. Your third coffin, the new one, is call* 
‘Metal Zinc-Lined Outer Case.’ Well, to keep the dan 
irth, rain, and frost from corroding this metal linin 
followed the advice of experts, and had the thr 
offins cemented into a big concrete box. The technic 
emetery term for that is a ‘Concrete Vault.’ When 
rant to take you away in the three coffins, the concre 
ult will be broken open and left behind. It will st; 
lere like a bed someone has slept in a long time, b 
as arisen and gone away.” 

“You want to take me away?” 

“Yes.” 


loved. Southern France, on the shores of th 
ranean. Cannes, for instance. Or to simple, 
Villefranche, which you used to be so fon 
more than of Cannes or Nice.” 

(The memories came flashing across my 
movie montages.) 

“Do you remember,” I asked, “the Amerii 
Omaha, which was stationed all one winter in 
bay off Villefranche, and whose skipper we sa 
we could even recognize him in civilian clo' 
bus? We never knew him personally, but you 
to me, ‘There’s that nice captain of the^ dee 
We had other such ‘acquaintances’; we c; 
friends by sight. But maybe we won’t go then 
go to San Remo in Italy. San Remo, becai 
watched you from my fourth-floor hotel wine 
went off through the hotel garden early in th 
and saw you stop before a mimosa bush h 
blossoms (it was near Christmas), glance 
make sure no one was looking, embrace ar 
bush, and 50 on. 

(“When you stopped, I thought you we 
around timidly because you wanted to bi 
branch.) 


January sun shone as warmly as in summer, T 
.‘inber? 

“We sat there until the sun set, over a horde 
lianti. We were discussing my new play. Del'll 
licit 1 was working on at the time. Night after nit 
u kept reading and rereading the manuscript, writi 
wn all your remarks, and in Ospedaletti you’d disc 
cm with me.” 

(Or I wotdd read aloud to her a few changes ilia 
d made the night hetore, which she would critic 
her loving and acute way. Her critical method v 
aracteri/.ed by the following oit repeated conver 
in, after I had tead out something new and caugh 
ibiotis look in her c\e: “Is that joke weak?” 1 wot 
,i ... “No." ... "Shall t kill itr". ..“Yes.") 
“Remember with me now how from our table 
uld sec a whole hillside thickly covered with pi 
d red carnations. Scattered as ii upon a red and pi 
rpet stretching into infinity were the bright yclb 
ots of the mimosa trees. In Ospedaletti remember 
te of our 'ftietuls bv sight' sometimes sat at a ncighb 
g table. Alphonso XIII, King of Spain. There w 
any Spanish royalist emigres on Italian soil in ‘ 
gion between San Remo and Ventimiglia. The Span 
publicans, w ho had no liking for Mussolini's territo 


ife to his own, in four or five different countries, ofte 
n the same hotels, and meeting him for years in tt 
same restaurants.” 

(We did not care about the Spanish king’s politic; 
news. But as human beings we could feel for hin 
itranger and tremendously rich man though he wa 
jecause behind his smile we could see that he was eatin 
)ut his heart in frustration, sorrow, and bitterness, ju; 
ls we were, while our gaze moved serenely over th 
carnation fields, flaming at sundown in every shade c 
•ed and pink.) 

“But when I think about its being up to me,” I wer 
)n, “where I go to die, I usually think of Venice. That 
where I’ve been happiest and also unhappiest in m 
roublous life. There’s a ship that runs from New Yor 
straight to Venice. They’ll say, ‘A foolish old man wit 
i small coffin is traveling on that ship.’ ” 

“Small coffin?” 

“It is small, dearest. When the priest was praying an 
[ caught sight of the outline among the flowers, it ct 
ne to the heart to see how small it was. I was reminde 
hat you never liked to have people say you were smal 
!knd you were right. As long as you were alive yo 
weren’t small. But dead, dearest, you were heartbreak 
ngly little. Like a schoolgirl.” 




ic Grand Canal in a gondola, we looked up in awe 
ic houses where Robert Browning and Richard Wa 
er died. The most glorious building in Venice is 
adding over a grave. Really it's a gigantic grave mark 
•St. Mark’s Church, built over the grave <»t Mark t 
vangclist. Venice is not a city oi life. It’s as ilc.nl at 
; silent and as beautiful as the moon. But the de.nh 
id most silent parr of it is the cemetery. 1 he cemete 
r c used to see so often in the midst of the tuirrorli 
rcat lagoon. That mysterious island between Veni 
id Murano, the village of the glass blow crs. Ofj. 
ur eyes would roam over the island, on which is not 
lg bur the cemetery, as we glided past in a gondola 
vaporetto. When we came to the Fratelli luso gl.r 
ousc to buy knick-knacks. Remember the small gl. 
iblc cigarette container sprinkled with gold powil 
bat you picked out?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Is it still around somewhere?" 

“It was lost wirh all the rest of my things wli 
iudapesf was bombed and looted." 

“From outside, the cemetery island looked like mi 
ary works. Like a fortress. High, thick, brick wa 
urrounded it, brick walls that seemed to grow out 
he water. Inside the wall, cvnresscs necml over acr< 


icr way, out of supeisiitiun. But ! always used to lo 
through the open church portal, and used to see t 
icrs burning in the darkness inside." 

Tin going to buy two picas in that cemetery," 1 sa 
takes a lot of preliminaries. A permit to lea 
iieriea. A peiimt to enter Italy. For you and for n 
t's talk now about where we’re to sleep the go 
q>. Let’s talk about where we’re going to stay, 
c to come to a decision about if. Fm fold it'll lie vc 
rd to get your two permits. Particularly the one y 
;d to get into Italy with. The American passp< 
u were so proud of is no good now, dearest. A 
u won't he able to smile sweetly at the consuls now' 
u did for all those \eats, so swcrtU that they alw; 
ee you a visa on the spot, for anyu here. But in the e 
*'11 fight our way through, both of ns, through la 
rs, consuls, guv eminent offices, shipping compan 
dertakets, eemctm superintendents, through all ( 
cles. Xml fling that last humtinting snuggle behi 
we shall sleep their after all, with closed e\ es, fina 
peace unit flits lett tide wutld. And with our go 
u with soul kind Jesus, I wtih my Coni of Vcngean 
’ell sleep side In sole, the two of us, millions ;! 
Hums of v eats." 


“I want to he alone.” 

“Don’t say that.” 

Softly, bur with unyielding stubborness that led 01 
) feel she would never change her mind, she said, 
rant to lie alone in the earth.” 

“On the island in Venice?" 

“Yes, there.” 

“Ilow about me?” 

“You too, hut not beside me." 

“Near you?” 

“Yes. But nor beside me.” 

“Why?” 

“1 want to be alone." 

“Forever?” 

“Forever.” 

“Are you going to be so unfeeling that \ mi uot 
ven feel how much 1 shall resent mu being, tight ne 
ou?” 

“Yes, I shall feel it." 

“Will ir burr you?” 

“Very much." 

“And still you want to lie ah me there under t 
ypresses? Why?” 

“1 don’t know where thev buried mv hi other, or, 
hey burned him, where the CJernuns sennet rd hr, as! 


“Yes,” 

“Much fonder?” 

“Naturally. Ami since they murdered him, Pve l<n 
:n even more. I)oiu worry y<mr head about it. The! 
idling to be done about flt.tf. Just let me lie alo 
o matter w hether it's u here 1 ant nuu ot on the tsl.i 
Venice, IScfween two strangers." 

(1 mentioned before the outer tak from w hieh i 
.agination assembled these cometsations. Shall 1 e< 
>s here that 1 oner aetuallv heard the most essen 
rr of this eoiuersatinn fnun her nun lips, though i 
aetlv in these w oids : ’ : ) 


1 stood thett\ silent. 

“Now don't n \ /' she said. oti <night to be asluin 
two months \ nit'll be sc\ ent \ \ cuis ohb \nd \ uu c 
Yr W hs\ shut l*\r died, UN ius happens d that \ 
ulditd control \ otH sell ulusi tin talk u r» at»ml t 
the pi esenee of oilua pt oph*. 1 he <, ? u t u I C and \ 
a ram \ < >m self ■ ! ots ot propk u«*u!d i ike if am 
nt have no i win to upo i o?]u i y %»», >h . \ *r: ww of 
ople an t in!ui t assme uid unpb .runt . 1 hi pro 
>u know ai e as!oiii Ji«'d, \ * omrdi v. :ao ( t u u, shi 


to look at the symptoms. They’ll leave you alone alt< 
aether.” 

“I know, dearest. But I’ve changed since you die< 
[’m like a broken mechanical toy that the children hat 
lied to fix up, but failed, and have thrown in the as! 
tan, and are looking for some new toy.” 

“That’s not only weakness,” she said, “it’s insultin 
:o other people to give in to pain so openly. That 
something I never did. Though I had a weaker systei 
than you. And I’ve cried more than you. But only whe 
[ was alone. At home in my room. Or at Montauk, lyin 
in my face in the sand of the beach far away froi 
weryone else, where no one could see my face. Or o 
the street in New York, where it’s so easy to be alon< 
in the street, when bitterness overcame me and I pi 
in my dark glasses, which nobody could see through. 

“Nobody except me.” 

“Not even you. You only knew I was crying, silentl) 
cvith face unmoved, behind my dark glasses. And 
earned to keep my mouth from quivering or twisting 
By long practice, I learned to discipline my eyes an 
nouth. People in New York have no idea how man; 
lundreds of such Europeans they meet every day amon 
the Fifth Avenue crowds. They’re all practiced non 
:riers. They’ve all made an art of keeping the bod; 
ndeDend t f he acronv of the snnl. Thov’rp. all mei 



salute from all of us who loved her—by nc 
is a commonplace. But any great anguish ta 
first in commonplaces, and anyway this i 
foreign tongue is addressed not to those whc 
to pass by the stone, but to her who sleeps 
The entire process of disinterment and 
arranged by a helpful old gentleman, ai 
named William J. Solomon. On the fifteentl 
he informed me by letter that everything 
ranged as I wished it. The following day, 
my wife read in the papers that Mr. Williar 
died. 


o 

This obsessive concern, amounting almc 
for the fate of the bodies of the beloved d< 
as mankind itself. There is ample evidenc 
Egyptian, Jewish, and Roman graves and bu 
Yet there is in English a word, “Ghoulish,’ 
meaning I know perfectly well, but which 
seen misused, under pretext of worshipping ’ 
to deride but actually to denounce the cult 
I stall profess myself a staunch follower ol 
because several thousand years old—old-fa: 


tions, whose original meanings have been tw 
praved for various propaganda purposes. Th 
rendered easily accessible, indeed downrig 
to the wicked and the stupid, and they are 
both classes. Such words have become ling 
tutes. They cheer, ease, and sweeten for stup 
ant people the ever more painful exertion 
All this applies likewise to such words as “1 
“maudlin,” which are used and misused < 
generally by slogan-lovers of mediocre inte 
feel that they have risen to a higher level i 
see or read manifestations of human suffer 
carelessly lay about them with these adjecth 
of the true meaning of the words. But the 
also misused by some intelligent people, ei 
off their disease—nowadays fashionable a 
usually simulated—of unfeelingness, or else 
to make someone ridiculous.) 

o 

I heard the first ironical, disapproving 
this feeling of mine when I was a war cor: 
Austrian Galicia, just before Christmas of 
battlefield near the village of Limanova, aftej 
decisive battle between Russian infantry at 
hussars. The fallen Hu er rian hussars 


A Tyrolean captain of gendarmes called me dow 
Why don’t you stay home? This is just routine. Ther 
shortage of boots and leather. And money’s mone) 
le walked away, but looked over his shoulder, a: 
inted at the people who were heaving the dead soldif 
ito the deep pit. “And war’s war,” he said. I was on 
lirty-six at the time, and I was sure he was right. 
Although I have no need of it, in February of 194-f 
id happen to come upon printed evidence that I am n 
one in my obsession. In the Cleveland Hungarian-la 
uage daily Szabadsdg ( Liberty ) I read the followii 
rief item: 

Farmington, Maine —Public health authorities we 
forced to intervene on discovering that Mrs. . . . (tl 
name was given) was keeping the coffin containing h 
son’s body in her living-room. Mrs....’s son had be< 
killed three years before in France, and the army hi 
returned the body to the mother. Mrs.... explained th 
the coffin was hermetically sealed, and she had not bc< 
able to bring herself to bury it before spring came. .. 

What this woman did with her son’s body is really wh; 
te Hungarian nation had done with the sole remainin 
irt of the body of its first Christian king, St. Stephei 
ho died in 1038 A.D.: his shriveled right hand. The han 
as not buried, but is borne in state in a glass case throuo 


o 


Reading this manuscript over and over again, I be| 
) remember dimly when my extraordinarily deep-seai 
id of late so agonizing interest in the further destiny 
le bodies of the beloved dead first took hold of me. 
ne of his books, UEnfer, the French novelist Henri B 
asse described in pitiless and unforgettable detail evei 
ling that happens to a body of a dead man from the n 
tent when he is buried to the time when he is no m< 
lan a handful of gray dust. It was these pages from a lc 
ory I had read in my youth, perfect alike as science a 
; literature, that had so thoroughly and permanently : 
:cted my imagination on that subject. I am paying deal 
iw for what was once no more than an instructive a 
ruesomely fascinating tale. 


o 

As I said before, the climbing plant, bought from a c< 
:r florist, in both of the flowerpots that keep her memo 
•een, is planted in earth that I brought from her grai 
he leaves of these plants had previously fed and floi 
led on other soil. I merely transplanted them into tl 
rth, where they continue to thrive. In one of the po 
iwever, I noticed early in October that a tiny, delica 
tie shoot was timidly sprouting- from the earth. T 


From the first moment of its existence this ne 
forth its hair-like capillary roots, and since th 
living on the moisture in the same soil whei 
is turning to dust. According to the indubitab 
of physics, chemistry, and biology, this tiny 
plant embodies some infinitesimal parts of h 
being, and so they live on. 



CHAPTER 


T 

1 nto this earth, in a handful of which the 
JL plants now vegetate, they put along wi 
:r, on August 30, 1947, her memories of the interestii 
id prominent personages whom she saw on the shoi 
the Mediterranean and here in New York, and 
hom, or rather of having seen whom, she was so prou 
She was anything but a snob pluming herself on h 
iquaintance. To only one woman friend in Budapest d 
e write about such “events,” and occasionally to h 
mily. 



never even have occurred to her. Nor v 
asked for autographs or pictures. (Thouj 
from the following what a collection s 
begged if she had chosen.) 

The most she ever did, when people c 
was to creep away in excited delight to h 
hole, make cups of fragrant coffee for t 
watch anxiously to sec whether the\ enjo 

Most of the information about these et 
to her childhood friend, in tremendous! 
spaced detailed letters, after she had taken « 
book a few words about am eneottnn 
memorable, lest she forget something w lie 
write. The first page of this notebook hmc 
be written to Budapest.*' 'Then came imm 
dates, and a mass of telegraphic notes m hi 
scopie waiting. 1 recount and supplement 
here. I write dowm also many of her rein, 
here from memory, not in chronologiea 
they occur to me. 

These are stories that site used to tel! in 
a gathering of our New York friends h 
reminiscent stage. “Tell the story about H 
would say, or “the one about Wmiiv fair/ 

reply, “No, you tell it, 1 * and would drlig 


;cause they contain tiny fragments of a life story, ; 
iow, however sketchily, the derails of our peculiar, n 
ss expatriate existence, always on the move. 1 have tt 
ire to recall the very words in which I have heart! 
11 them. Some of them 1 have condensed, some othe 
ive supplemented with my own memories. 

Humbly, like the infinitesimal grass blades from 
rth, the following scattered bits of her past life spr 
); I must point out that most of them come from bef 
c war, and practically all from the time before she t 
ivered the horrors that were visited upon her family : 
ved so well. 

One further criticism of these remarks: sonic of tli 
a simply-worded over-statements concerning people : 
et. Bur in her humility ami humanity she loved prat 
Ily everyone living. (Hence my earlier remark ab< 
r Christianity.) 

Here are a few from France anti Italy. 

“We were in Paris for a few days to hurry up A 
ate d’ldentite. 1 improved the occasion to attend 
issical matinee nr the Comedic Kranyaise. Tradition.! 
2 audiences at these shows get eight acts: one thn 
tl one five-act play. On .M's advice I went out duri 
2 intermission into the famous l'nvci\ where the am 


was something- else I was determined to se 
advice, hut in this 1 failed. M. told me that ir 
Paul Port, who bore the title Prince des l 
roughly corresponds to the British Poet F, 
him up to the managerial ofliees of the (mm 
to introduce him to Futile Fahre, the Admin 
eral (general manager) of the institution 
prised to see in the middle oi the office (\vh 
hung with fabulous tapestries) a pedestal o 
glass case containing an anatomically prt 
jawbone. Below was a brass pine identify 
jawbone ol Moliere, the immortal pla\ u rij 
preserved as a relic by this French state t 
bones of saints are kept in churches). 1 wo 
to see this grisly relic of the immortal, Inn 
would not let me in. All I could do u as pc 
the crack of an iron door. 1 did see that the a 
and ‘foyers' backstage were much more luxe 
auditorium. ‘There were gilt red plush s< 
walls, which were hung with portraits am 
museum quality. Some sort of backstage 
strolling about the corridors. ‘They had 
buckle pumps, white stockings, black silk 1 
and tailcoats, Fite whole thing reminded v< 
palace at Versailles. ‘The auditorium is dan 


orking at his novel, Autumn Journey. Since we ha 1 
sen leading our wandering life, M. has gone back to tl 
ibit of his earliest youth, writing in cafes. He says 1 
id his fellows of the nineties were really imitating tl 
Dung Parisian poets, who, having no decent quarters ' 
leir own—exactly like the lads in Budapest—, would ! 
ound all day in cafes, and when they were sudden 
/erwhelmed with inspiration would shout loudly ai 
ccitedly to the waiter for writing materials, called t 
wi ecrire. M. even spent evening after evening writii 
s novel The Paul Street Boys in a Budapest cafe, to tl 
Dnstant accompaniment of a military band that was pla 
g an engagement there. When we are in Paris, M. habit 
ly writes both morning and afternoon in this quiet o 
ife. We take lunch and dinner there, too. Since time o 
E mind the Cafe Regence has been the favorite hango 
f chess-players, which explains why most of the patro 
re elderly gentlemen. The place where M. writes 
illed the ‘Quiet Room’ because it is usually occupied 1 
icitum chess addicts. In the middle of the room is a sm 
tarble table, just like all the rest, but without chairs, ai 
sped off from the other tables by a red cord. On the tat 
a brass plate, with an inscription saying that Napole< 
sed to play chess at this table in the cafe when he wai 
oung captain of artillery.” 


niece of Max Beerbohm, the writer and < 
brother of Sir I Ierbert. M. h;ui first met 
before in Salzburg at the festival with h 
who died young. 1 lis acquaintanceship 
girls went back to the late Sir Herbert, 
met by chance. 

“After the New York production, the 
ducer 1 Icnrv W. Savage also put on M.'s 
in 1909 , at the Royal Adelphi l heater ii 
Lyn Harding in the leading role. He in 
rehearsals and the opening. (Incidentally, 
berlain banned the play after thirty perior 
an M. R. to protest in Parliament.) 

“1 lenry \V. Savage was a distinguisha 
man who looked alter \ otutg M. shy. lo* 
of London, and speaking no bnglish lil 
After the opening M. started home to 1 It 
Sunday morning, and Savage took hint u 
He even went along the platform lookit 
quaintanee in the train to whose care he 1 
East European guest. 

“It happened that two of Savage’s goi 
going to Paris by the same train: Sir I le 
Tree and the English writer Napoleon Pa 
took charge of M. from London to Par 


me clippings from Hungarian papers that he had i 
mslatcd, which declared he was a German born 
•ankfort, whereas actually he was a native London 
Tien he had finished denouncing the 1 Bulgarian pr< 
irkcr took up where he had left olT, because of a Bin 
st newspaper notice of Parker’s play The Cardi 
diich, incidentally, was a hit). The critic made rati 
ilicious fun of his first name, Napoleon, elaborati 
ion the cheap witticism that if your name was Napole 
>u ought to write a better play, or if you couldn’t wr 
letter play, then you should have a less pretentious nat 
“ ‘Tell your blockhead of a colleague,’ snapped Park 
lat my parents didn’t ask my permission when they g; 
; that name, and if they had, 1 wouldn’t have been al 
answer.’ 

“From Paris M. wrore to Savage, ‘In accordance w 
ur kind request both gentlemen took care of me, 
nscicntiously indeed that even in my desperatii 
used by their bitter and undeniably justified reproach 
vas unable to fling myself either from the speeding t n 
from rhe ship into the stormy Channel.’ " 


“Another play of M.’s that was produced in l.ottd 



of the best theatrical seasons—the year of 
of George V. 

“Mr. Loraine was a protege of Bernard 
read Loraine’s role, and was not pleased w 
of it. Out of friendship for Loraine he re’ 
translation. (M. used to say that though lie 
them, these must he the best lines of all his 

“The second act takes place in the box of 
during a peri onn nice oi 1 LuLi/ili Buttcrfh 
an orchestra plays the Puccini music bchim 
Budapest, in Vienna, and in London they 
of an act of the opera, condensed ior the 
cini, who chanced to be in London at the 
the dress rehearsal. Alter the second act he 
stage, and asked to speak to the musical dirt 
ducer and his staff w ere terrified lest he rai 
of copyright and forbid the use of his musk 
day left before the opening. To their sttrpri 
it. Puccini asked to see the score from wlii 
backstage orchestra played, ami worked <n 
correcting it according to his taste. When 
thanked the producer for choosing his mm 
In spite of coronation crowd, Be mart l Slur 
Loraine, and the lovely Miss (/arlisle, the j 
was anything but what you would call a s 

u*in '. : ' .i h 


ie island of Brioni, where Bernard Shaw was stay! 
his gentleman was a good friend of Shaw’s, l ie olfei 
i take M. along aboard the boat, and introduce him 
law. M. declined the offer, saying Bernard Shaw m 
rely be on Brioni island for a rest, and rhat M. was i 
forward as to disturb Shaw in his quiet summer retrt 
(/[., who had read and admired nearly everything Sh 
id written, told me later t hat he was simply afraid of I 
arp-tongued great man.) 1 note this trilling incid< 
dy because ever since then, when anyone has wanted 
troduce M. to some author of low degree, he has < 
ined the proffered mediation with the words, ‘llavi 
d just one opportunity in my life to meet Bernard Sha 
d having missed that chance, 1 am nor inclined to st 
it Mr. Soandso’s acquaintance.’ ” 


“Unquestionably the most idolized Hungarian : 
or in his own lifetime was the novelist Mdr Jbkai, win 
; nation and his king, Franz Joseph (the latter desp 
lcai’s leading role in the revolution of 1K4K against t 
xpsburgs), showered with every imaginable distinct ii 
hen Jbkai had come to be a very old man, it became t 
stom among young Budapest writers on being present 
Jbkai not to shake his hand, but to kiss it. The usual t. 


honor, Jokai, of whose novels the publish 
leered edition in a hundred volumes. 

“On the great evening a farcical topical 
sented, performed by an amateur cast of 
M. played the parr of the world-tamous C; 
who had just been released, and aceordii 
was serring himself up as a book salesi 
Jdkai’s novels. M’s part required him to 
officer’s uniform, red wig, ami large, hook 

“After the performance the cast wer 
Jokai. Like the other young writers, M 
outstretched hand, ami was miserable for 
solemn moment, because his putty nose so 
of the nation’s idol, and M., losing his prt 
left the Dreyfus proboscis attached to Jo 
getting to greet the master, and hastily si 
only his own nose. Actually he was unhap 
because it happened as because be was act 
done the whole thing on purpose.” 

5 “In Paris M. showed me the house or 
des Capucines where the invention of tl 
miere, patented in iHg^, was first shown i 
admission fee, some forrv wars ago: the 


nts at the time). Many films were shown; rhey ran abc 
re minutes on an average. M. remembers four. Oi 
lied Fontaine de Vaucitisc, showed the fountain and t 
urce of a merry streamlet. To work in some ‘action, 
in walked across a little wooden bridge, waving his 1 
the camera. The second film showed a French cava! 
uadron making a wiki onslaught during maneuvers. '1 
ird showed an express train coming into a station and t 
ssengers getting off, of" course nor without waving th 
ts at the camera. The fourth picture was comic: a g: 
ner watering the garden with a hose, which splashei 
•cam in his face. M. had not been to a film in Paris sin 
>rty years later a movie theater on the same boulev;' 
a M’s IJIiow, with young Charles Boyer in the title n 
though M. admired him as an outstanding actor, he <. 
't go to see the picture, because the posters gate not A 
me as the author, bur some (lerman he had never her 


“We visited old Theodor Wolff in Nice this mornit 
c was a great authority and a power in Berlin heft 
itler’s rime. I le was the editor-in-chief of the Herlir 
igcblatt. He was an indomitable champion of Franc 
irman friendship. When the (Jerman emperor, Willi. 


used ro deride the Jews, having been, <i 
common Jewish given name, despite St. I 
one of the greatest of Catholic Jew-baiter 
with *a smile that the nickname was his i 
felt he was merely disavowing it for the 
been helped by old friends now in 11 it b 
think it was Nett rath ami Papen) to esca 
lie (led in the dark of night, constantly 
whole family. I lis old ‘Aryan' friends se 
and his line library after him to Nice. I 
monly nice person, and certainly tin 
happy.” 

5 “Today I went up in the elevator at 
greseo in Nice with Sacha (iuitry, who's 
here. According to M„ his play, Mott iV 
(Afy Father 11 ' j.v Right), which he playa 
the great I.ucien (Iuitry, is one of the m 
modern French comedies. We don’t kn< 
ally, bur he smiled at me as if we were oh 
I have noticed before that French acto 
smile amiably at people who they see rec< 
a gracious form of t hanks.” 


[rs. Molnar (Lili Darvas), whom she did not know, af 
eing her play at Reinhardt’s theater. If I had been IV 
ould have gone over in the restaurant and thanked 1 
>r this gesture, even though I didn’t know her.” 


“On account of the pouring rain today (in Ni< 
laude Farrere, a member of the Academic Franca 
ttwiddling his t humbs all morning in the empty rcadii 
iom. 1 le wrote that magnificent novel, I'llowuie ( 
ssassiua. We gaped at him from afar. M. admires hi 
id has met him in Cannes, but did not speak to him, 1 
.use although M. Farrere looked several times in our 
ction it was obvious that he did not recognize M. M. t< 
c that Claude Farrere is a former French naval of lit- 
destroyer captain. At that time the French papers c 
id a good deal about a controversy between him am 
reek royal prince (in fact, the Crown Prince). For [ 
ical reasons some Bulgarians, as M. remembers it, w< 
rtured and executed in ( meek territory on the cor 
lie French press was outraged. The (1 reek prince issu 
taremcnr denying these atrocities. The next day a sta 
:nt over the signature of Claude Farrere appeared 
c French papers, stating that while passing close to slu 
a French destroyer he saw these tortures and executit 


thousands of small recollections of whit 
find that he forgets some hundreds more 


5 “Tristan Bernard invited us to dinner 
out-of-the-wav restaurant, Madame Rolx 
to M. Bernard, this is the best small rest a i 
and the amiable and obliging Madame R 
the wav, has an imposing and caret ulh 
mustache) has the best wines for miles an 
(1 must remark about this jotting, as ab< 
follow, that it was Wanda’s peculiar met 
to praise all the people she mentioned. It 
them, she would neither speak nor write a 


5 “M. tells me there was a time in his lit' 

spoke for four months. This was more ih; 
M. lived from November to March in a 
Arriving there he was in a stat e that could 
morbid depression. 1 le had no acquaint ai 
in either Cannes or its surroundings. 

u At first he was mute because he simpl 
could speak to. (lie was alwa\ s passio 
chance hotel acquaintances.) lie felt fh 

.to,....., ...... ... i r .. t.: .. .... .... . i: 



“He was working hard on a religious play, Miracle 
\e Mowitaim, which he kept writing all over again fr 
:ginning to end, and afterward rewrote numerous tin: 
“During this rime he became completely absorbed 
e study of the New Testament. ‘When I went to bee 
gilt,’ he said, ‘I would read the Gospel in the old Hi 
irian Protestant version, but I would also have four otl 
:rsions lying on the blanker: Luther’s in German, i 
itin Vulgate, a modern French one, and a quire n< 
ungarian translation made by a Catholic learned socit 
ill this so that 1 could carefully compare and scrurin 
ch sentence.’ 

“M. says this was when he got accustomed to sedativ 
:cause the excitement caused by such a thoroughgoi 
quainrance with the New Testament produced a 1 
sc of insomnia. A similar insomnia had attacked li 
any years before, at the time in his youth when 
ghtly devoured all of Tolstoy’s books that had Ik 
mslarcd into German or l lungarian, one after ; 
her.” 

(To this note I may add that the basic idea of my pi 
scribed in Chapter 11 , The King's Maid, noted dm 
ag before that silence in Cannes, grew during rlv 
jhts from a play outline into my profession of faith. 1 
was ten years more before I decided to convert tin 


“We met Tristan Bernard at rhe station in F/ze villagi 
[e told us joyfully that he had sold one of his succcssft 
jmedies to a film company. Tin getting two hundre 
lousand francs’ damages,’ he said. . . . ‘What do yo 
lean, damages?’ asked M... . ‘You can't call any mono 
wt a self-respecting dramatisr gets for one of his plaj 
■om a film company either a fee or a selling price; it 
tithing hut damages,’ replied Tristan Bernard." 

(That very day Wanda copied our ‘I’. B.'s remark, ar 
r e sent it to a Budapest columnist, who printed it. Ti 
ory made the rounds of many Kuropcan papers.) 


“Late yesterday evening, in an awful storm, Alexa 
er Korda and Charles Laughton came from Cannes 
ick us up. 1 was glad of the dunce to meet the two ere 
nrs of that fine film, Henry 17 //. Koala is a hoy lux 
riend of M’s, from the old days when both were r 
orrers in Budapest. We took them to dinner in a liri 
estaurant at Nice, Chez Adolphe, which delighted the: 
ordered the special Chez Adolphe omelet for them. 

> my favorite dish. It’s an ordinary large omelet, wi 
bitty or forty tiny whole fish fried in it. None is me 
ban two centimeters long (attout three (putters of 


retain this privilege for a hundred years. We 
because the hundred years will soon be up 
Omelet is extraordinarily good eating.” 


5 “Terrible news is coming from German 
Hitler regime. M’s Berlin acquaintances are a 
one after another, tired, despairing, leaving 
hind them in Germany. No one knows when 
or what will happen to him. We try to relieve 
sion by going often to the Nice Opera, rakin 
at least a few evening hours in the sweet musi 
“During intermission of the opera, Lou ; 
Sholem Asch, the famous American Yiddisl 
saw a Reinhardt production of his God of V 
Berlin, with ‘the great old’ Schildkraut in the 
He says it was an unforgettable evening, 
duction was simply that M. and Sholem 
knew each other by sight, walked up and s 
Sholem Asch’s permanent residence is Nic< 
and his family live on a farm that he owns 
wore the French Legion of Honor ribbon in t 
holes. The tiny little red ribbon brought the 1 
closer together. They spoke of the French w 


polcon’s wish to have the decoration pinni 
when he lay on his bier.) 

“After the performance we sat at a sidew 
Cafe Rcgencc on the Avenue de la Yict< 
for a long time in the mild night. Both .> 
Asch told when, why, and how they ha 
Legion of 1 lonor. 

“M. told Mr. Asch his story, which 1 
about. 1 lis play. The Stiwi, was pmducei 
Theater in Paris, managed by Tirmin (»r 
actor anil theatrical authority, who had e 
ternational friendship among artists. The 
opening M. had meant to leave Paris tor 
French writer friends, Tristan Bernard ; 
Tiers, whispered smilingly to him that he 
a couple of da vs more, because a pleas.uv 
the government was awaiting him. Nan 
pected wlvar this meant. And sure enough 
rang two days later in M’s room at the 1 
Toyot next to the theater. (lemier’s sec ret a 
come over to the Odeon Theater because 
him had come from the Trench Foreign ( 
mier wanted to present it solemnly in pi 
over, but just outside the stage door he dis 
nor shaved, lie knew the Trench eustou 


Republic through the lips of M. Gemier. T1 
him down in front of a mirror, and soaped h: 
M. saw in the mirror that M. Gemier was : 
other chair with his back to him, with his 
being hastily shaved by another barber, 
wanted a smooth face when he delivered th< 
kisses of the republic. Each pretended not to< 
They only met upstairs on the stage when 
ceremony took place. Neither of them ever 
about the barbershop. 

“M. was always proud of having receive< 
of Honor, actually at M. Gemier’s request, f. 
Foreign Minister, Aristide Briand, the same 
often premier of France, and who was the ur 
loved Nobel-Prize-winning champion of pe; 
since his death has won a place in the Hall 
only of France but of Europe.” 


9 “We watched the clerk in the Pharmacie 
waited most reverentially on Maurice Mae 
was compounding some medicine or other f< 
terlinck is a beautiful old man. He lives here 
in Nice, and shops at the same pharmacy we c 
looked up to him like a demi-god. And inde 
R hie Bird. Pelleas et Melisande. and The Lif 


summer of 1947, when we read thar lie w; 
back home in his eighty-fifth year from 
Nice, we both felt sorry that we slum 
interesting, bushy-haired, whitening head 
and in the lobby. 1 was particularly mow 
said to the reporters before the ship sailed 
eight years 1 have written twelve plays, 
taking them all home to France.”) 


5 “Almost every day we see king ( hist a 
outside the 1 lot cl 1 )\\ngleterre at Nice, u 
mg, cither on Ins wav to the tennis courts 
or on his way thick in the afternoon. I le v 
nine this year. 1 le is a talk thin, Links old * 
very briskly into his car, and wa\es his th. 
the people of Nice, w ho !o\ e him and are ai 
him. In the* lobby of his hotel is a large gue 
everyone signs w ho has come to pa\ his n 
our acquaintances, a 1 lungariun aristocrat 
and a half’s train ride, simply so that lie 
hook. He confessed with a smile that he 
King (iustav V in his life. 

U I mentioned that even on the street 
showed aristocratic bearing and kingh 

mi ui rvuiut r): tu 1 flt-tf flu* K truth 



small French town of Pau. The lawyer’s s 
Bemadotte, the alleged baker’s apprentice, \ 
a soldier and eventually became one of 
marshals. He married into Napoleon’s family 
King of Sweden under the name of Charles 
one of the most redoubtable of the adv 
brought about Napoleon’s downfall.” 


SI “At the Opera in Nice we saw a perforn 
cini’s Madama Butterfly. After the perforr 
called the celebration on the night of the I 
miere of Madama Butterfly. The compos 
Puccini, attended both the rehearsals and tl 
the Budapest Opera. (The opera itself, in 
based on a play by David Belasco.) 

“After the first night a rich Hungarian cc 
Hiivos, gave a big supper party at his vill: 
Puccini. Along with the singers appearing in 
guests included critics, composers, writers 
them), artists, and other celebrities. The Ion; 
at which they sat presented an original spec 
of a tablecloth, the table had on it huge sqi 
ing-glass, representing the Japan Sea. On th 
if upon a relief map was the scene of the ope 

:_j: _:„i_4„ —:-u 


ience ami then by the admiring party of artists at tl 
ipper. In order to complete Pueeini\s happiness, the su 
er guests lud prepared a special treat, expressly desigm 
>ra composer: the finest of the true old 1 lungarian fol 
mgs. A super!) amateur pianist, 1st van Bare/.v, rh< 
tavor oi Budapest, sat dow n to the piano. The songs we 
mg by the reeogni/ed chief expert in Hungarian fo 
tusic, the composer and captain of hussars Lori 
rater. 

“The concert lasted lunger than was intended, beeati 
u* audience found to its growing alarm that Puccini w 
tting silent, not tin* slightest trace of pleasure upon l 
tee. The long concert finally ended with the exhaustu 
f the two folk song specialists thus bravely battling f 
ic recognition of their tut tonal music. The company r 
Girded them w ith a tornado of applause. 

“In reply to a timid question about the songs, Pucci 
lushed, used every imaginable polite phrase by way 
reamble, but finally admitted .straight out that he did n 
are for them. Anil so this first ami so far as I know 1; 
udapest banquet for Puccini ended in an icy chill.” 


“We were lunching at the Wnthaxsudcurs* in Cami 
few days ago when king (Ihrtsttan X of l )cnmark ami 1 


>okies- But I don’t mind, Because judging by his face f 
kind person.” 

(Let me add that afterward, during the war, we ofi 
oke of Christian X of Denmark. We read in the pa] 
at when the Germans occupied Denmark, and issued 
der requiring all the Jews to wear a yellow Star 
avid, the king and all his iamily pur on yellow stars. '1 
llowing Friday evening, the King went to the syi 
>guc in Copenhagen.) 

“There are wicker chairs in the winter sun on i 
-cet outside the I lot el Carlton at Cannes. Pointing tot 
the chairs, M. rold me that one afternoon he was si 
ng himself there, in a vile humor caused by the pain 
sprained ankle. (As indeed he often is, even with 
rained ankle.) A jolly, laughing party of ladies and g< 
anen walked past, speaking F.nglish. A simply tires; 
tie lady suddenly broke out of the group toward 
anding him a postcard ami pencil, she said witli a sm: 
lay I ask for your signature on this can!?’ M., who li 
ver seen her in his life, said not a word, but angrily to 
e card, scrawled his name on it, and handed it back 
c lady with a surly look. ‘ Thank you,’ said the lit 
ly. ‘My name is 1 lelen 1 laves; I've just been playing 


MacArthur, had arrived, laughing. They s 
felt his face turning red. Then the jolly 
Aui(*ni r them u ere Jeannette Mael)onald, ] 

•W* m 

and her husband In tag Ilulberg. * \u full 
eluded, ‘hut im ankle stopped aching the 

heard she was 1 Idea 1 f.n ev' ** 


S “At Juan les Pins 1 took a pond look 
duple black stone among the ulute tlapse 
side walk. I* ni*ra\ ed tn this tdack fktgsto 
mem that Napoleon set tom on this sp< a u! 
by surprise from exile in 1 list t»n the lint < 
to drive king l a mis X \ 111 from Paris an 
imperial throne for the famous luuultcs 
strange feeling not onh to see Napoleon's 
but to tread in it/’ 


5 “A narrow staging runs out into the ha 
From this staging the spoilsmen hoard the: 
and motorboats. I be name of the staging t 
signboard, “Delutvaddc (*uv de \laupav 

story-teller lived here a great deal and off 
xmdm i . i..m.a 


he kept on taking the then fashionable heada 
antipyrin, from morning till night. This fran 
this way of living killed him in his thirty-f< 
remembered his bust, in the Parc Monce 
thronged with nurses and baby-carriages. M 
beautiful white marble monument was ex 
sculptor named Verlet, whom M. knew, anc 
some of his Hungarian artist friends at tl 
Julian. On top of a tall column is the lifelike 1 
passant; below it, on a marble bench, sits a 
dressed after the fashion of the period, mi 
marble book in her hand—undoubtedly by 
M. said that Max Nordau, the well-known 
bom German writer, wrote of this mom 
manly, mustached head of Maupassant loot 
all the pretty nursemaids with the baby-ca 
conceited sergeant trying to pick one out f 
afternoon stroll, holding hands.’ I think thi 
is very expressive.” 


5 “Yesterday evening a very beautiful wc 
party came into our Venice hang-out, the 
nice: Maria Jose, the daughter of Albert I, 
gium, one of the great leaders of the First 
(I saw his monument in Paris, and our hotel a 


when I read the hook. 1 ler face was pa 
I’m glad to have seen this phenometu 
heard a great deal about her. M. was 
ar Max Reinhardt’s in Salzburg. 1 h 
talked so expertly about Mo/an and 
rhoughr it better ro hold his tongue. 1 
low and did not even greet the prit 
granted that she would not rememlx 
these years.” 

5 “I have a new neighbor at the i I 
Mistinguette. She is said to be over sc 
that any young girl might envy. I saw 1 
also Lueienne Boyer. And I was r 
Yvette (luilbert, the greatest of Frcn 
who appeared at one matinee in Niei 
old lady. I had never seen her, but I k 
prime thirty or forty years ago. I ler vo 
could nor have been better then than 
chansons are still either extravagantly 
ingly dramatic. I was absolutely delij. 
of these Frenchwomen. None of the 
beauty. I am reminded of the fumot 
Reinhardt used to give authors and di 
a nlav, if you have to choose between 


) each other. Both of these ‘grand old men’ of Frenc 
:erature lost heavily last night at the Casino.” 


(On one of those gloomy, rainy days in Nice—it ha 
lined quietly but steadily for three days—I told Wane 
le sad tale of the Vienna opening of my play Harmon' 
11909 Liliom was a noiseless flop in Budapest. Harmon ; 
F 1932, was a noisy flop in Vienna. So noisy that ti 
r ienna correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt —with 
;rtain touch of malice—titled his wire “Theater Brat 
l Vienna.” 

Actually the play is a romantic family comedy. Tl 
lungarian premiere at Budapest a few months before h; 
ijoyed, if not a great, a least a decent success. But a] 
arently the play had in it something offensive to tl 
terman-speaking public, in which National Socialist sei 
ments already predominated. When I wrote the pla 
nd even up to the Vienna opening, I had not the fainte 
lea of this. 

The male lead in the comedy is the president of ; 
tnateur choral society. The Vienna opening was short 
efore Hitler seized power. By then all German choi 
xieties were National Socialist to the core; that is, th< 
rere almost religiously devoted to the idea of uniting : 
Germans in a victorious Germanv that would rule Fu 01 


sentimental fervor. The leading part 

head and conductor of a Hungarian 

eiety, was meant to satirize these \ 

petty bourgeois, who had struck me 

The play has three acts, each one cr 

chorus; the songs lit the plot and so pn 

In Budapest neither audience nor 

thing ofiensh e or objectionable in all 

where a wide and deep Anschluss tut 

in progress, the opposition broke on 

act of my innocent and unpolitical c< 

The opening took place at the 

little house that belonged, and still d 
* • 

government. The manager of the th 
were as much surprised as l by this 
outburst of hatted, A contributing ei 
the marvelous Viennese comedian kt 
the lead, hail fallen ill, and the man 
the last moment tiie excellent Berlin a 
however had a Berlin accent, alwas s 
nese ears, and was Jewish into the b. 

The second and third acts too wen 
lam of piercing whistles {the e<jui 
booing), hissing, and shrill shouts 
balcony came the roars of vmmtr me 


Mowing wrath of a venomous crowd from a new a 
gressivc world. 

To cap the climax of that ugly evening I must add tl 
was invited to a first-night party after the show 1 
orothy Thompson, whom 1 had known before, and w 
as living in Vienna, where her then husband, Sind: 
2wis, was working on a novel. I was supposed to m< 
nclair Lewis at this supper for the first time. Unfort 
:tely 1 felt obliged • because, to be quite honest, I v 
hamed—to decline Mr. and Mrs. Lewis’s invitation ’ 
[ephone. 

In spite of this Vienna “reception,” the Deutscl 
heater in Berlin put the play on a few monrhs later, w: 
c most popular German comedian, Pallcnberg, in t 
id, ami with an ingenious production by Max Reinhar 
At this opening no doubt our of respect for the r 
crons detectives in attendance only a single man in t 
sr balcony took up the cudgels, whistling earspliffim. 
ter the first-act curtain and shouting something t 
ctnelv coarse to the actors. 

'I'he two managers of the theater, Karlheinz. Martin a 
udolf Beer, fearing a repetition of the Vienna brat 
ere so nervous that they rushed up to the balcony a 
iffed the man. Thereupon a sort of revolution broke < 


ring Italian cognomens, M. intoned that he Wo\j 
dream of worrying out new diabolical tutors w}^ 

rrcat an infernal expat as Dante had alteadv clone t 

rk for him. 

’The pin V, M. tells me tun her, had f u cuts six sc 
ieh M. designed together with the Budapest crit 
r/Jo Markus (later genual manager of the lixyy 
era)-The two of titan not only plumed and skcteli* 
sets, hut worked nights along with the help m the lift 
p of the scenery builder Keti, painting, saw mg, ax 
Hiding nails. 

The feminine lead is an umtstulh lug and dcmatulix 
t. Idli Darvas took the role tn Budapest, Ida Rolar 
ountess (mmlenitme kalriuh tit the Virnn \ Bur 
liter, and Lennrc tine in Neu Noth, l 'nbuttmatc 
play was rewritten from the first to the last woid £< 
New York produainn, and so much ahued tiy c: 
sive additions that the original is hard to ttvogiu/e 
printed Knglish version. (* Ml the Bias %/ New Yor 
19, I he Vanguard Press. With a toieuoid by Dav 
asco.) 

‘Belaseo gave this adaptation a splendid production ■ 
mnous expense* even completely rebuilding the and 
ium of his theater, trausfonnmg if into a nuchmr f;i< 

y. But he was not able to keep it ntrtttmg long, bnuus 
Ire wrote to altliongh hr was doing rapacity bus 

s the gross did not cover the 11emendous ucclc] 


“We wear to a movie in Venice. We saw a film wi 
dinner party laid in the splendid palace of a millionai 
uring this scene a famous and fashionable movie act 
a dinner jacket carried on a brief conversation witl 
itcly society dowager. 11c had his hands in his trout 
ickcts the whole time. W'hcn the movie let out, M. s; 
at in his opinion the emperor and king, Franz Josej 
id always displayed more polished and respectful mn 
;rs toward ladies in public than any drawing-roc 
•tor, even the most elegant in I ,ondon, Paris, or Vienn; 
(On this occasion 1 told Wanda that I had intent 
iservcd Fmperor and King Fran/. Joseph in Burlap 
hen 1 was sent out as a reporter to cover the great b 
the Iatdovika Military Academy in tKyrt. The b; 
hieh Fran/ Joseph attended, was part of the 1 lungari 
lousand year jubilee celebration. 1 was eighteen at t 
tie, and 1 watched the emperor-king’s behavior avii 
the numerous ladies, mostly wives of high olliccrs, wc 
troduced to him in succession. Kach was homelier tli 
ie last. The emperor-king, sixty-six years old, wore t 
aart uniform of a Oolonel of 1 lussars: short black tun 
ack trousers, patent leather shoes, the tunic very me 
■atciv trimmed with gold lace, lie was a pink-fao 


lillion souls stood at attention like* a young lieutenant 
coffered his hand in farewell, with t lie respect ful timid 
f a twenty-year-old, to the stately ladies. \lv fell< 
nirnalists were generally agreed that not only any fin 
iV/e drawing-room actor but anv proud anstner.it mit 
ave taken example by him. This did nut keep us fr< 
anemhering that when our elegant old colonel of hi 
.rs was nineteen, on the sixth of October, tH.pj, be h 
id thirteen generals of the army th.it was ii«ditin*f } 
lungarian freedom hang,ed. I also told \\ atnia that sot 
cars later when the < human emperor William II e.u 
i Budapest he causal general hilarit v b\ bou mg as tie 
the stomach of the first baroness w ho was introdne 
i him, a far from beautiful ami puhliein loving l.ul 
id kissed her hand, which he dtscineied at that lc\e 
lough ir would have been mote than enough simply 
Fcr his hand.) 


“In Nice I made the ae<|nainianec oj the successf 
erman playwright Hans Mueller. M. has known hi 
r a longtime, l-'.very evening after .linnet I fam, Muell 
tchcs us for a visit to the terrace oi a sidewalk cni 
here we carry on a rather gloomy com etsat tun, sum 


more pressing business the \ery morning of his arriv 
n to sciul his adjutant post-haste after the Jewish I Im 
teller. When Mueller armed, the emperor dictated 
ntemloush 1<>tn«, literary and political interview ft 
• (liken ise non \t \ an) X cue Frcic Prcssc newspape 
’This chinas ot his witting career was anything b 
pl',,1 t( , Mueller under l litler. 1 le emigrated, and no 
rs in Switzerland. With t|ui//ical wisdom he told i 
o, as we sat on the cafe terrace, about the low point 
.career, lake anv other dramatist, he had a Slop umoi 
his great successes. Many \ears ago his play Hargi, 
I }{,ic!' failed at h tan/ Joseph's own Burgtheater 
icntu. .Mueller told us that he regarded the failure 
L . | mv point m lus cat ret solely because at the monu 
aen he came onstage after the performance to make 
ivv as authot, a well known iiist nighter of the typi 
rt a Mt. 1>. I 1 . tl tw h v.U di esseil in white tie and ta 
at ft mi i lus t tout low seat up to the stage, quite rega 
,s of the pouetiul (ottu.m eiupetots triendship. 
s action Mt. tl. II. stmed such enthusiasm in the an 
ice that, as Muellt t put it, he trails stole the show a 
lough the pei toimatter was over. 


11„ te is an mtci national him U stival in the l. 


so nervous that we kfr the restaurant a few mi 
Some days later a movie that Frank Bor/as 
Hollywood from M’s children's story, / he 
Boys, won a prize. According to the ( orrieie, t 
shed rears and applauded enthusiastically at tl 
But by then we were in Vienna.” 


5 We had a bookseller order all the Italian 
The Paul Street Boys for us at San Remo. 
Venetian prize, six different Italian ptiblislu 
our six different translations, chiefly hecaus 
reason or other the story is in the public dm 
Italian law.This meant that M. never got a to» 
any of the publishers." 


5 "Memo Benassi, the celebrated aetoi, 1 
rime partner, called on M. at the hotel m San 
brought with him his enormous, beautiful u In 
had mer Benassi, and his ting also, in \ cn 
directed M’s play, 77 v f» 7 .m Slipper, m Ve 
Teatro (ioldoni. Benassi also glased the mal 
thing he took most grille in at the opening 
directing, but the fact that at the sect uni act 


d in several of M's {days. A high-spirited woman, 
ve never seen her on the stage, hut from the way s 
jinarily behaves I think she must be a good aerre 
e lias a great longing to go to America, which I hi 

rd to understand, because she is making’ a lot of mon< 

re, and is very highly thought of." 


*\\1. spoke iu me f u o or three times of an Italian pla 
•ighf oiht eelehiated alt over I* mope, Roberto Brae 
■ name. When M. was a \tmng journalist in Budape 
H r helote he tut tied plav u t tglu himself, he used to ;s 
md Biaeeu\ Indium comedies, his eulmated and w 
V' polished dialogue, and patneuluK the plav called l 
ifhf tiL M. has not alteml Ins high opinion of the mai 
"Oner, long ago* hr ptt mused to i »et me a plav 
\uvo\ m 1 m u ik tot ttt. \\ v dtoppcil m on our huoksel 
Venice toi def ri f n e slot u s, ot u 1m h M, botiehf eii 

* * 4 

ten pounds. Suddrith mneniheung Ins juomise, 
ked, Do \ on happen to lu\ e a ouuedv hv Rohe 
\uvo : ‘ I he bookseller made a grstntr expressing hi 
iologv and tnort, ‘ \\ hat * asked \l‘is he dead*' ‘N 
plied the I mm >ksrlh t. 1 hen, puffing Ins linger to his h 
* lookeil aioimd to make snir no * an - u as listening, * 


'Why doesn't Braceo leave Italy 7, 1 he boo 
pered back, in the doorway, Dtice won't k 
he shut the door behind us." 


5 (We heard again about Roberto Brai 
Geneva. Italian anti Fascist emigres told 
Rraceo had lived for a while with one ut 
friends, a very elderly gentleman who \u 
staunch ante Fascist. They waited and wail 
year out, for the overthrow ut Mussolini . . . 
friend died; Braceo buried him, and put on I 
his dead friends name ami the uonK, “I 
waiting.") 


S “Going from Milan to Venice we rode 
along the south shore of beautiful Lake C 
Desenzano M. pointed through the spring i 
distance, toward the shore lull w av along tin 
where out there is a well known, tarimm,! 
resort called (iardone- Riviera, Right next i 
Riviera is a village by the name of ( rirgmur 
a wonderful garden, stands the villa ot C kit 




long distance from the sea to Cargnaeoc am 
fully reassembled on the top of ,t hide lull it 
of D'Annunzio's villa. \\ hen 1 was e at oiling a 
1 was able, like am oilier tourist, tor a sou 
fee to inspect the lovely garden, vvhicit had 
this truly unique garden ornament: the hi nig 
ine warship. 

D’Annunzio was often vkited In deleg 
patriotic organizations, unn eisitu \ and the hi 
failed to receive these stumps vunnsw Ins u 
to make his speeches f nun his enimnami p» « 
of his warship, while the delegation gat henn 
vessel in the llowcry garden. 1 he phofumaph 
still exist somewhcie in one ut nn i«»jp«*nt 
Budapest, was no scoop nt an ente: pt i am* m 
rapher. D’Annunzio himselt got u nude, an 
thousands primed as picture posuamk 1 \w 
had for a few centesimi not md\ m ( dign 
stationery and cigar stores all over math 
bought mv copy from a tobacconist m C *aid< 
Here I was informed that In giving a n ill 
dener of D’Annunzio's villa 1 might m r the 
was D’Annunzio’s favorite summer rrtirai. C 
vicinity are extremely hot in sumnun, \ ium 
the grotto a cool, clear little spring ot u ate r 


in one bit'' volume. The responsibility for this tale c 
naked poet hem with the oileloth elassies rests upo 
tobacconist who told it to me. Hut the grotto and tl 
inf could cct t.tinlv be seen, of course only when I)’At 
v/io \tas not sitting there, and oi course tor a mode 
to the ‘gardener.) 


“In the lobbv of the 1 Intel Dunieli in V enice we nun 
■ acquaintance nt ('lalcntc. the actor. He has play 
s 7 ‘/.v (iiuitis/fun m Italy with I at tana Pavlova, t 
mde Italian aettev. utth the Russian name. Signor (i: 
ite introduced a ptettt gul, sating,, ‘She is the \oi 
(( ;,ubo.' It seems that .u'erndmir to mic ot Mi 
iini’s dectee*. all \menc.m names hate to speak ltali. 
half this mil alu at % talks on the seteen tor tlie gn 
reta. \eeoidinu m ( taleute the Italian aenus call t 
rl the l nkn< nt n S< ‘Uhei 

Recollections tioin ( .eitet a. 

( Prom a U nn to ;ne t». i it11 n u bile on a short visit 
• j- J.uiult m Hi id a pest.) 1 ast night halustns/k v, 

litot 1 ot I. / k ' in n sp ipei, pin mu d to tell me that 
ress duet ot iin Is dun leg Umii hrte hail been calling 


told me the Italian legation had telephoned again after 
midnight, asking the papers not to print the story because 
word has just arrived from Rome that .Mussolini had re¬ 
voked the award.” 

(As I read these lines, I recall the story in Fmil Lud¬ 
wig’s book of conversations with Mussolini, that Mus¬ 
solini told him of hilling suspicion in Milan on October 
27, 1922, the eve of the march on Rome, by going plac¬ 
idly to see a play of mine, The Sve,m not, 1 may say, to 
enjoy the show, hut to show himscU as a peaceful citizen.) 


5 (When in the course of our wanderings we reached 
Geneva, she merely wrote to her family that we had rooms 
in the same hotel where our Queen Risabeth’s apartment 
had been at the time when she was assassinated, I now note 
briefly the rest of what 1 told her that same day at her 
request; she wanted to store it all away in her memory. 

We had to leave France because the papers wrote ever 
more alarmingly about the imminent war, and because 
already thousands of German refugees were crossing 
the French border every day. Not only Pans but the cities 
in the south of France, Nice, Cannes, swarmed with al¬ 
leged newspapermen who were really spies. We had fled 
in haste from Italy, too, because .Mussolini's venomous 
police, imitating the Germans, were taking too mueh 
interest in our passports and the purpose of our stay. 

For many years I had spent a part of each summer at 
Karlsbad, Czechoslovakia. Wanda too had grown fond 
of Karlsbad’s charming small- town atmosphere anil its 
mud baths, which proved very good for her. But we could 



not' even go there any more. 1 he handsome, monumental 
building that house's the main baths of Karlsbad was 
known under the Austtian emperors as the Fmpcror 
Hath; on the staircase is a gigantic mural, representing the 
legendary scene oi the 1 bd\ Rmtian I'mperor (iharles IV 
with bis hunting pain, disco\ ering by aeeident the medi¬ 
cinal hot spring, in the ( ./eclush bnest. According to the 
legend as show u in the mm al t the hunting parn was.sr ruck 
by the fact that the hot warns were absolutely teeming 
with bears, u oh es, ami other wild beasts seeking relief 
from their pains. I he Karlsbad doctors declare that all 
carnivorous wild annuals living in those damp forests 
stiller ftum rheumatics. 

I had a lettn l tom a itinul m k.ulslud, observ iug that’ 
nowadays the In u -.pimps \\m* teeming again with beasts 
of pre\ , this tune the modem \ alien tuembets of the 
(lestapo and othn sncoi pouted nmnlnns. 1 hat was the 
end of our h.mknmg bu k.uhiud. 

So we went to (inn v a, at u hose mtiversitv I had put 
in two semestets stmh urn law in »and tKt/». My late 
father look tm to (n u< \ a so that I should anjuire perfect 
French. Wanda m.nle me show hei the university in its 
spacious g.itdt u sitt tmmdmo-., w heir she w as soon to be¬ 
come a student, thru the lhassnir I andolt, the beer hall 
we students b.ul t to{»»rn*rd, and the suburban house in 
the \\ rnur dr 1 Ions-. mt w line I had Jrvrd for a vear. 
A few \ rats .iff*'! the mm rr wt \ seme-arts I cum* hack to 
(*ene\a, this tune w a new sp.ipnman. 

In Septrmbri, sS's an h than an mhssf named laic- 
client inutdem! 1 hsabrfh, l inptr-.sof \mf i i.i and ( >ucrn 
of I hmg.n v . on the lab- shore pjoim made in C jeneva, 



stabbing her in the breast with a rasp. The Hungarians 
worshiped their queen, whom they regarded, not without 
reason, as a foe of the Hapsburg anti-Hungarian policy 
and an unfailing friend of the Hungarian people. I was a 
young newspaperman when the Budapesti Naplo sent 
me to Geneva to cover the trial of the assassin. Wanda 
made me show her the spot where the murderer stabbed 
the queen. A well hidden cross marks the place today, a 
cross visible only to a person who is looking for it. I had 
to show her the Confiserie Desamod, where the queen 
had tea half an hour before her assassination, and the 
courthouse where the trial took place, and where I had 
the most alarming moment of my young life. Being a 
subject of the murdered queen, I was given a seat at the 
trial in the front row of benches reserved for the news¬ 
papermen who poured in from all over the world. 

Days beforehand the anarchists began flooding Geneva 
with threats. The day of the trial, according to the Geneva 
papers, the anarchists planned to blow up the courtroom 
with a bomb. Not without some trepidation we took our 
seats on the press benches. When the courtroom atten¬ 
dants brought in Luccheni, the murderer, he went quite 
close to the long table at which other newspapermen and 
I were sitting. The assassin gave us a sarcastic laugh. (The 
death penalty had long since been abolished in Geneva.) 
As he passed our table, he paused for a moment and 
pounded violently upon the table, right among the papers 
of my neighbor John Grand-Carteret of the Paris Figaro. 
He laughed raucously, pointing at Grand-Carteret’s great 
beard. Everyone in the courtroom sprang to his feet— 



judye, spectators, witnesses, attendant's*. Kverybody, my¬ 
self included, thought a bomb hail yone off. 

And I told Wanda how, when the death penalty was 
abolished in ( Geneva, a yrc.tt controversy bey.tn in the 
Swiss*and French press. It was then if I am not mistaken 
that the French writer Alphonse Karr replied to a news¬ 
paper itupiity with the famous words that the death 
penalty out*hi to lie abolished, but “«///<• Messieurs les 
assassins commcth't'Hf." I be same Alphonse Karr wrote 
two famous books with the tun .inmsiny titles: “Plus t^a 
chanye . . and . . plus e’est la meine chose.”' (“ Flic 
more rhinys ch.myr . . . the mote thc\ remain (he same’".) 
A street in \‘u*e e. named alter this witty author, Rue 
Alphonse Kan. I he \mencan consulate u as on that 
street in to to. Hete I yot the usa that allowed me to 
come to Amo tea m to.|". \% \w went tou aid the con¬ 
sulate, I pointed at the sttert '.on, and ayain told Wanda 
Karr's temaik about the death p« tt.dtv, toryrtfmy I had 
told her m ( tetun a. \eithei then mu at am other time did 
she evet emb in ass me i>\ t< m u kmy that 1 h.nl already 
told her sot nr slot y.) 


5 (In the last p.u ayt aph 1 u,i mwned K.ulsh.nl, tlie 

C/ecfso-Joi ak u .runny pi .a % I h ?e { will add. two hurt 
Katlshad sfoiu s \\ .c-.d.t y«*f It.ei; :i,c, and was fotul 
of trShny u best flu » .*mi i u! timed, m tlu- I ishtoiublc* 

Mlhjret of icdia ;:iy dots In r < h of ?b» .r ds*n let than 
shot! Stones t 'he i he I ; r. t u e. y f :\ * d h\ a Uudapcst 
Imam tal itytar I’m n wr*r !.c { »•: At t ades both took 



the reducing cure under doctor’s orders at Karlsbad, 
which was famous for its efficacy in this field. 

One of the two was the bank president Baron Marcel 
Madarassy-Beck, who fell victim to the Nazis in 1944. 
He confessed that he could never resist the good Austrian 
and Czechish cooking at Karlsbad, and so never followed 
the’ prescribed diet. But every summer he would take a 
quantity of collars with him to Karlsbad, not all the same 
size, but a series, each half a size larger than—yesterday’s. 
He ate well and amply. Yet after his three weeks’ dieting, 
his neck would be swimming in the largest collar. People 
seeing him would exclaim, “Goodness, but you’ve lost 
weight!” He maintained that even a doctor once warned 
him not to overdo the reducing. 

The second Karlsbad story is about the one-time king 
of the Budapest stock exchange, Simon Krausz, who went 
to Karslbad for several decades to reduce. Here his doctor 
kept a careful record of how many pounds he lost per 
year. The whole story can be summed up in one sentence: 
Krausz gave a great banquet at Karlsbad to celebrate the 
five-hundredth pound he lost there. His doctor made the 
formal address at the banquet, mentioning that the patrons 
of Karlsbad, according to official statistics, went away 
every year sixty tons lighter than they had arrived.) 


5 “On the big bridge we met the young Prince Ferdi¬ 
nand von Liechtenstein, whose cousin is the reigning 
prince of Liechtenstein. (This tiny sovereign principality 
is between Austria and Switzerland.) We knew Prince 
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Ferdinand in Vienna. ‘How do you happen to be in 
Geneva? ’ the prince asked M. . . . ‘I’m an emigre, a wan¬ 
derer,’ he answered, and added, ‘You know, Hitler.’ . . . 
‘Have you come here for good?’ the prince asked. . . . 
‘I can’t,’ said M. ‘Just a few days ago the Geneva police 
renewed my permit a few weeks more, for the last time.’ 

. .. ‘Oh, well,’ the prince almost shouted, ‘one word from 
you, and I’ll have the reigning prince declare you a citizen 
of Liechtenstein; it’s a small, neutral country, marvelous 
situation and climate, a liberal government, and you can 
stay there as long as you like.’ M. looked at me. ‘And the 
young lady, too,’ the prince quickly added. We thanked 
him for his thoughtfulness, but politely declined the 
offer.” 


5 “An unexpected arrival at our table at the Cafe Flots 
Riants was Maurice Goldschild, the faithful secretary of 
Pitoeff, the outstanding Russian-born French actor and 
director. He brought sad news. Pitoeff, comparatively a 
young man, had just died. Goldschild came to Geneva 
because Mme. Pitoeff, Ludmilla, was playing in Geneva. 
The faithful little secretary and man-of-all work came to 
her from Paris. M. and I both were deeply moved. 

“We were grateful to Pitoeff because he, with the help 
of the faithful Goldschild, had extorted a perms de sejour 
for M. in Paris, during the days when we were forced to 
flee from Vienna. Hitler himself moved right into our 
Vienna hotel. In those days getting a Carte d’ldentite was 
the hardest thing of all. This was because a few days after 
M. submitted his application, a young Polish refugee by 
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the name of Grynszpan shot a high (iernnm official mimed 
Rath. This was extremely painful to the French govern¬ 
ment. Then, after we got the Carte d'Uentitc , we hud to 
flee from Paris here to Switzerland, because war had 
broken out between France and (Jcnuany. But even here 
uneasiness torments us. The French bonier is ten minutes 
away. The Genevese have been arguing all day whether 
the (Jenna ns would invade Switzerland through Basel, 
or the French here, through Geneva. It is an unusually 
cold winter, but our windows are open at night so that 
we can hear any alarm. Our maxes will nut stand it long.” 


5 “ ‘There’s no need to be afraid of the Italians invading 
Switzerland, At least not while Mussolini is at the helm 
in Italy.’ This reassurance e.uue from a Swiss radical news¬ 
paperman during those anxious weeks whni Geneva was 
a packed crossroads of Furope.m fugitives. Impox dished 
and terrified men, women, old people, and chtldtm raced 
through the city from the east westward and tnun the 
north sout hward. 'They would all sit w it h d»»w neast faces 
in the sidewalk cafes along the l.tkcsluuc, hundreds and 
hundreds of them, waiting for xisas, pav,putts, permits, 
and above all for money. They w etc the pictut c of des 
pair, an uncertain future he lure them, then ex es fixed 
dully on the blue lake. {M. sits frum aim* ,uu. to noon 
every morning at one of the little inm tables <>{ the side¬ 
walk cafe, among the unhappy refugees, filling notebooks 
with his long novel, Autumn J out new which is lull of 
premonitions of a coming war in Furopr practically a 
hopeless undertaking, since M. does nut know whether 



his Hungarian publisher will be allowed to issue the 
book.) The radical newspaperman who reassured us at 
this cafe was a regular Sunday lunch guest of the great 
Italian historian Guglielmo Ferrero (author of the cele¬ 
brated (iramiez'Zii c dc cadenza di Roma), whom the anti¬ 
fascists recognize as their leader; he is living in exile as a 
professor at the university here. 

“The newspaperman pulled us into a corner of the 
cafe, and explained why Switzerland need not fear in¬ 
vasion from Mussolini. He said, ‘The Swiss government 
has Mussolini in the hollow of its hand.’ His explanation 
is as follows. For some years after the end of World War 
One Mussolini lived in Switzerland, where, oddly enough, 
he taught French. During this time he was under treat¬ 
ment in the hospital at I/ausaime. 'The case history of his 
illness and all the actual medical documents concerning 
the treatment still exist, and are in the hands of the Swiss 
government. The newspaperman told us that the nature 
of Mussolini’s disease was such as to cut his political career 
short if the Swiss government published the documents. 
'That’s what the radical newspaperman told us; wc said it 
was quite possible that the documents still existed, but 
we doubted very much whether publishing- them would 
hurt Mussolini’s career as a dictator.” 

(I may say that a little Swiss socialist weekly printed 
the whole story later, if in over-cautious terms, without 
damaging Mussolini in the slightest.) 


«$ “As we were crossing a wide, handsome boulevard, 
M. pointed out the street sign: ‘Boulevard Georges 
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Favon.’ M. wrote his first newspaper story here in (ieneva. 
It appeared in Le (ieticvois newspaper in M. wrote 
the article, in French, about the (Jeneva National Impo¬ 
sition of the time. I le was a university student, eighteen 
years old. M’s French and the whole story were edited 
by the then editor-itv-chiei of Le (ic/ierois, (ieorges 
Favon, a friend of M's landlord, Prolessor Reverehon. 
The same Cieorges Iutvon lor whom the wide, handsome 
boulevard is named now. A strange, almost touching’ 
thought, I can’t say why.” 

5 “We’ve heard about the horrible suicide of one of our 
Viennese acquaintances, the extretnelv witty Fgon 
Friedcll. I le was a strange mixture of journalist, humorist, 
scholar, and actor. Among other things he wrote an in¬ 
teresting and successful two-volume ('ulturjl History. 
Out of sheer admiration for Max Reinhardt he used to 
take small, usually comic parts in plays Reinhardt directed. 

“One day, before the war but after Hitler and his 
troops had marched into Vienna, Friedcll looked down 
at the street from the window of his apartment, and saw 
a patrol of Hitler’s dreaded SS troops rushing into the 
building. He was sure they hail come to arrest him and 
drag him off to a concentration camp. 1 le jumped out of 
his window, and died instantly. (I.aier it turned out that 
the SS men had come to arrest someone else.) 

“Despite this cruel ending to his life, one of the quips 
for which he was famous in Vienna was not fmGotten. 
There lived in Vienna a broken down ‘j<mrn.iHsia man 
who used to hang around cafes in ragged clothes, dinv 



and always unshaven, and who wrote ‘reviews’ of plays 
for his weekly paper—hut not without going, on opening 
day, to the author, producer, and leading players, and 
touching them for small, really ludicrously small sums 
for a ‘favorable notice.’ The man was accordingly des¬ 
pised by the newspapermen in Vienna. Once when this 
man was being damned in the Cafe Central (the chief 
hangout of the Vienna literal i), Kricdellsaid with a gentle 
smile, ‘l can forgive him, because he takes so little money 
that it borders on incorruptibility.’ ” 

5 “On the lake shore we passed by a big cafe. It’s called 
the Cafe dti North As a young student M. used to come 
here because all you had to do was order a single cup of 
colfee, and the waiter would put on your table a whole 
stack of the latest Paris papers and illustrated weeklies. 
In those days the cafe was the hangout of Russian revo¬ 
lutionary emigres, who used to sir around in the half¬ 
darkness at the back of the cafe, reading, or more likely 
playing chess. After a year’s law study M. left Geneva, 
but he has often been back here since. 

“On a later occasion he heard a waiter at this same Cafts 
dti Not'd pointing out to foreign tourists a corner table 
where, he explained, a soft-spoken, unassuming Russian 
student once used to sit every day reading law publica¬ 
tions or expounding by the hour in Russian to the lads 
who clustered around him. Later, the waiter explained, 
the student went back to Russia, but was deported to 
Siberia, and later still he became famous. The Russians at 
the cafe in the old days used to say his name was Ulianov; 

i6i 



But he wrote his pamphlets under the name of ‘Lenin.’ - 
‘In fact,’ the waiter said with a grin to the tourists, ‘you 
may have heard of him yourself.' 

“M. says he must have seen him often, without having 
the slightest idea who he was.” 


5 u ()n the sidewalk terrace of the (.‘ale Blots Riants M. 
pointed out to me a gigantic, iashionahle looking man 
with a whire-haired old lady even taller than himself. Roth 
of them were staring dully, not uttering a word, at the 
lake and at Mont Blanc, towering. Beyond it into the 
clouds. M. told me that the man, (.‘ount Ludi Sahn, 
whom he had known in Berlin and Vienna, had intro¬ 
duced him a few days before to the old lads, sa\ mg, ‘My 
mother.’ Count 1 aidi Saint comes lnun one ol the oldest 
German baronial, in fact princely families. ((Cunt Ludi 
is fairly well known in America, too, where he married 
and was divorced.) During the \ eats alter Woild War l 
he never took part in the pre 1 lit let pet seewion of the 
Jews, bur some of his relatives were leading ligures in 
the torturing and hanging of I Bulgarian Jew s dm ing to to 
and 1920. When M. asked why he was m (lem-va, ( ount 
Ludi pointed to the regal looking, gigantic old l.ulv, and 
said, ‘My mother is Jewish.' 1 le said his mother hail had 
on the piano in the drawing room of her Vienna palace 
a celebrated collection, twenty or more, of photographs 
of Ruropcan Kings and princes, all autographed and in¬ 
scribed to her, and framed in heavy, cost I \ stlvet ttames. 
One day some men from the (ust.tpn appealed at the 
dowager countess’s, laid the photographs most respect • 



fully aside, and took all the silver frames and the countess 
herself to headquarters. The countess’s release was ac¬ 
complished with great difficulty that of the silver frames 
was not , and now she is in (light with her non-anti-Sem¬ 
itic son, they know not whither. We never saw them 
again. The old lady’s late we do not know. I saw in the 
paper that Count Ludi Salm jumped out of a window on 
the sixth door of the Kit/. I lotel in Budapest, and was in¬ 
stantly killed.” 

New York memories. 

5 (From her first letter, written in New York, May, 
1940) “(/ante here alone (tom Budapest. They say it is 
almost 4<n><> miles. M. did not come out to meet me at the 
dock, because he was sick in bed at home, lie can't even 
stir lumbago. ()n board ship I was met by Mr. Condor, 
M.’s friend of twenty six years' standing. 

“M. tells me f bat da\ s before t be ship was due to arrive, 
Mr. (iotulor, the publisher of a local I Bulgarian weekly 
called T,'. Kw/*cr, appeared at bis bedside and told him, ‘I 
know you’re expecting someone aboard the Rex whom I 
tlon’r know, but whom you can’t get out to nicer. I have 
a newspaper pass for the tender that takes the doctors, im¬ 
migration officials, and newspapermen out to the liner. 
I’ll go and get her. so that she shan’t he lugged off to 
Fills Island.’ M. said, 1 Flunk yon, but her passport and 
visa are all in good order.’ . . . ‘Well, \ ou never can tell,’ 
said C iotulor. Al. replied, ‘But lam are you going, to recog¬ 
nize her, since you’ve never seen each other" ’ (iotulor 
said, ‘Telephone her on shipboard to keep her eye out. 


when the ship lays to, for a man waving a newspaper 
called Az Ember .' 1 And so he did. 

“Gondor had to board the tender in the pouring rain 
at eight in the morning, soaked to the skin. At three in the 
afternoon they let him aboard the liner Rex , where he 
frantically waved the paper. Within a few minutes we 
met according to plan, and went to the immigration offi¬ 
cial’s desk. But before Mr. Gondor could start the pre¬ 
pared speech that he had carefully memorized on my be¬ 
half, I turned on my visa-getting smile, and immediately 
got an entry permit for a year. Gondor took me to M.’s 
room, 835 in the Plaza. 

“M. was in such pain that he could hardly shake hands. 
When I knocked on his door I was still a tourist. But the 
moment I crossed the threshold I became a nurse.” 


5 “At last I have met Max Reinhardt, in the Neugroe- 
schl Restaurant on West 81st Street. I would never have 
believed he was so superstitious. He showed us a little gold 
figure 13 on his watch-chain. He told us it was his super¬ 
stition on opening nights to spit ever so slightly on the 
back of actors he had directed, so that they should make 
a hit. The rules of this superstition require that the actor 
must not be aware of it. M. told how on the opening of his 
pla yThe Devil at Turin in 1908, Zacconi, then the leading 
Italian actor, accidentally spat on him on the darkened 
stage. M. now begins to think it may not have been acci¬ 
dent, but superstitition.” 



5 “I wenr to Baltimore for the tryout of M’s play, The 
King's Maid, which never hit New York. One morning I 
went down to take a look at Washington. What a coinci¬ 
dence! As I got off the train at I'nion Station I saw Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt being helped into another train. I SAW 

RoosKVKi/rr 


5 “Reinhardt and M. were talking about times before 
World War I. (Incidentally, Al. reiers to World War I 
these days as ‘the first third oi The World War.’) About 
thirty years ago, before the war Reinhardt and his Berlin 
company made a guest appearance at the Theatre du 
Vaudeville in Paris, The production was considered a 
‘Franco (ierman rapprochement,’ and actively supported 
by both governments. Out of precaution, however, Rein¬ 
hardt began by having his C human actors do a play in 
which not a word of (ierman was heard the pantomime 
Swnuntn, Ah was in Paris at the time. At Reinhardt's re¬ 
quest he often served as interpreter u hen Reinhardt (who 
spoke only (human) had to deal with French playwrights 
and theatrical agents, or give interviews to Parisian news¬ 
papermen. Reinhardt tool. At. along as interpreter to that 
memorable theater evening w lien the Russian Ballet per¬ 
formed the A\tcnnu>n of a baun for the first time in Paris. 
They both sav this was the biggest theatrical row they 
ever experienced." 

(I will round out these lines with the detailed recollec¬ 
tion of that evening as Reinhardt and I recalled it. Rein¬ 
hardt anil I were eve witnesses to the performance, now 
famous in theatrical history, of Debussy’s ballet, L'Aprt'S- 



Midi Tun Faww , the music of which 1 ms since become 
classic. The evening was eagerly looked forward to. Serge 
Diaghilcv’s Russian Ballet originally “ The Ballet of the 
Imperial Theater at Sr. Petersburg” included the dancers 
Var/.lav Nijinsky, Tamara Karshavina, and Anna Pav¬ 
lova, all of them already famous; Michael b'okine, the 
choreographer and stage director; Leon Bakst, the scenic 
designer; and orlup* really first-class talents. The composer 
Igor Stravinsky, whose various ballets Petrushka and 
The firebird, among others were produced by the 
troupe with great success in Paris, must also be included 
among the company. ‘Phis time (.'latulc Debussy's compo¬ 
sition, The Afternoon of a faun, was announced; it was 
based on a work by the French symbolist poet Stephane 
Mallarme. Nijinsky had the leading role; Bakst designed 
the set. 

Some days beforehand word got around that in bis new 
part Nijinsky would play an exceedingly daring scene, 
one that would pur even the broad minded public* of Paris 
to the test. Naturally tickets for the evening were simply 
not to be had. Reinhardt was invited to sit in the box of a 
rich old lady, one of the great patronesses of the Russian 
bailer, lie was told that another occupant of the box 
would be Jean Cocteau, the French poet, then very young 
but already a fashionable and controversial fiyure. 

Reinhardt, though a great actor, director, and a world■ 
famous showman, was always the sh vest of men. ()n top of 
that, he spoke no language bur his own. I le took me along 
to interpret between him and this party of Fteneh in¬ 
tellectuals. In the event he had little use for tm services, 
because the rich lady was not French but Fnglish, and 



she spoke no French, nor eouhl I speak Knglish. As re¬ 
gards Jean Cocteau then scarcely past twenty™, he did 
not concern himself with the two ctnwgcrs, for he spoke 
nor a word to either Reinhardt or me all evening, in 
French or any other tongue. Several guests came in, none 
of whom paid us any attention. Our box was in the mid¬ 
dle of the balcon\, directly facing the stage, so that we 
had a good view of everything. 

A distinguished audience jammed the orchestra of the 
theater, one of the biggest in Paris. The ladies wore the 
height of evening littery. .So far as the men were con¬ 
cerned, it was still the lashinn in Paris for gentlemen nor 
only at the opera but on every grand theatrical occasion, 
like this one*, to wear white tie and tails in the orchestra, 
along with black ebony walking sticks, and top hats that: 
they solemnly removed only at the moment when the cur¬ 
tain rose. 

The performance of the ballet began in a festive mood. 
Nijinsky, as a critic wrote the follow ittg day, outdid him¬ 
self. It is said that he never made such a hit with the 
Parisian audience before or alter. I he public was ctptallv 
enthusiastic over Debussy’s magnificent music ami Bakst’s 
novel, color!ul set. 

The last scene u{ the one act ballet arrived. The nvmph, 
tripping and Buttering, lied from the stage, leaving Ni¬ 
jinsky, who plaved the pan of the faun atlame with love, 
alone upon the scene. But she also left behind her long, 
light, transparent \ed. Nijinskv the lovelorn faun seized 
the veil and danced, dtagging it toward a rock in the 
woodland sfat'e set, like a triumphant lover carry ittg off 
a girl By the lock he smotheteil the veil with amorous 



kisses, playing the love scene that we had been hearing 
about for days, which actually did try the tolerance of the 
festive audience. 

When the curtain fell upon this final scene, there was 
a brief moment of dead silence. But in that instant bedlam 
broke out. Part of the audience applauded wildly. Others 
yelled, screeched,swore, hissed, and whistled piercingly - 
the French and central Kuropcan theatrical equivalent of 
booing in America. When the players appeared before the 
curtain to take their bow, the tumult reached its height. 
We saw men amid the uproar standing on their seats, out- 
bellowing the rest in denunciation of this ''infamy” and 
“immorality.” Tailcoated gentlemen with high hats on 
their heads belabored one another with their elegant 
ebony walking-sticks. A few exchanged punches without 
walking-sticks. We plainly saw ladies pulling one an¬ 
other’s--as yet unbobbed hair. Policemen appeared in 
the orchestra, hut immediately fled before the fury of 
the crowd. 'The battle between the two parties went on 
for many long minutes. 

Reinhardt and I, who had never seen anything like this, 
looked in alarm at the other guests in the box. They were 
not in the least disturbed. 'The rieh old l.nlv and ( Aeteau 
smiled loftily; both applauded with elegant restraint. 

To our great surprise, the opposition was the first to 
weary of its noisemaking. The eursing, hissing,, and whis¬ 
tling gradually died down, anti the applause grew ever 
stronger, with shouts of “Bis! Bis! ” usually translated in 
Knglish by the French word ‘'Fncore!” Finally the op¬ 
position died away entirely. The storm of applause pre¬ 
vailed; little by little it grew general. 



With victory thus apparently assured, the stage man¬ 
ager came out in front of the curtain. “Do you want us to 
play the ballet over again?” he asked. 

Now the “His! His!” resounded quite without protest. 
The lights went down, the curtain rose, and the whole 
ballet was repented from beginning to end. Nijinsky 
played the close exactly as before. We could feel what 
pains be took not to alter the scene by a hair. Universal 
applause rewarded him. Hut during the repetition we did 
see a good tunny empty seats in the orchestra. 

After the perlormance there was a hampiet at the Res¬ 
taurant I .arm* in honor of the company. More than a hun¬ 
dred of us were present to welcome the young, boyish- 
looking, pale, and exhausted Nijinsky with our applause 
on his arrival. With him came a taileoated giant whom we 
assumed even now we are not sure to he the famous 
Serge Diaghilev, credited by legend with a supernatural 
influence on Nijinshx's entire, unfortunately so brief, 
career. “It was the finest evening of our lives, wasn’t it?” 
the giant said enthusiastically, loudly, ami in French to the 
dancer, so that we should all hear and understand. 

bt'ju" said Nijinsky calmly, with a tired 

smile.) 


3 “Max Reinhardt lives mostly in 1 Iollywood, where he 
has a house and a dramatic school. I lc\ in New York now 
to produce a play. 1 It- was talking to us about his younger 
years. I particul.nlv liked one little story.” (Wanda 
afterward remarked that l ought to tell Leonard Lyons the 



ry for his column.) “When Reinhardt at the height of 
; glory--was living in Berlin, he used to go every eve- 
ig after the performance and supper to the calc, to pre- 
!e over his regular table. 11 ere writers, actors, directors*, 
1 critics would meet every evening and argue about* 
jrature and the theater until six a.m. or later. 

U I Iut-cheek girls were still an unknown institution in. 
atral h'airopean cafes. Big hat trees used to stand in the 
rners, where the patrons would lung up their things, 
those days of course hundreds oi play senpis \\ ere sub- 
tted to Reinhardt at the theater. But, he told us, there 
we wily and impatient young play wrights u ho did not 
*e to wait through months of ted tape he lore they pot 
answer from the (heater management. A Bet midnight’ 
zy would sneak into the cate, where lor a modest tip 
e head waiter would tell them which among the many 
ereoats was Reinhardt's. When Reinhardt went home 
)in the cafe at dawn, he would sometimes find three or 
ur scripts in his pockets. 

“We asked him whether he gave these pt iotity in read 
g, and he replied, 'Of course.' “ 


(On the way home from the restaurant w here we had 
ned with Max Reinhardt, ve talked a good deal ahout 
tu. 1 Ie told us at dinner of old Krnluuml I, l\,»r of Bui 
.ria. Ferdinand was the successor to Alex.unter, Btinve 
Bulgaria, who belonged to die family that was once 
erman and named B.menberg, and is now Fnglidi ami 
imed Mountbarten. Tsar Ferdinand of Koluug Kob.irv, 
hen I saw him ar the coronation of C 'Juries IV, the last 
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king of I lungary, and later at Reinhardt’s house in Salz¬ 
burg, was a tall, heavy man with a pointed beard and 
piercing eves. I le was an extremely rich, interesting man, 
an adroit and far from sentimental Balkan politician of his 
day. At the time when he used to frequent Reinhardt’s, 
he had already gone into retirement, abdicating in favor of 
his son Boris, who was to be the last king of” Bulgaria. Tsar 
Ferdinand, a former Austrian cavalry oflieer, was a lover 
of the Austrian arts, and consequently always attended 
the Salzburg festivals, which were under Reinhardt’s di¬ 
rection. F.verv time the 1 sar came to Salzburg, he would 
leave his calling ('aril at Reinhardt's chateau, and so was 
automatically put on the invitation list for Reinhardt’s 
famous supper parties. 

More than tw o hundred guests would often take supper 
in the big banquet chamber of Reinhardt's chateau (built* 
for a Prince Atchhishop of Salzburg in m R>), after rhe 
opening of an opera or plav at the festival. Thev would 
sit at numerous muiui tables in the tremendous banquet 
chamber, w hieh sharp tongtied Vienna newspapermen 
used to call a rococo t .ulro.nl station. I here was almost al¬ 
ways I lungatian goulash with noodles in big silver bowds, 
by wav of emphasizing Reinhardt's Hungarian citizen¬ 
ship. Aside from tins regular dish on his festive menus', 
Reinhardt w ho mulcts?ood not a w nrd of Hungarian, 
for all his I tung.m.m citizenship had onlv one other tie 
binding him to 1 I imp an, his Ik si, pet haps his only friend 
was the late Budapest at on ne\ Hr. Miksa Mat ton, who 
was also a fueml of \\ .unit's and muse. 

At the sttppet pat ties the w hole chateau w as lit by him- 
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drcds of old-fashioned wax tapers nude expressly for 
Reinhardt, reinforced by hidden electric lights. 

Of course Tsar Ferdinand was always invited to these 
celebrations. By order of Rudoll Konnner, the New York 
writer, who was major-domo ol Reinhardt's chateau tim¬ 
ing the festival for many years, the list of invited guests 
was presented to Tsar Ferdinand so that he might choose 
his table companions. The whole all air sounds now like 
a medieval fairy-tale, and indeed the parties used to look 
like it. On the invitation list, along with internationally 
celebrated playwrights, painters, composers, actors, and 
producers of various countries, were sons ol the (ieruum 
emperor; I lapshurg arehdukes; the Roumanian roval 
family; the regent of Yugoshuia; the toyal family of 
Greece; the Crown Princess of Italy with her ladies in- 
waiting; Fnglish lords with their families; Fteueh counts 
and marquises; such great American families as the 1 bar- 
rimans, Goulds, Astors, Vanderbilts, and Rockefellers; 
Austrian and 1 Bulgarian aristocrats; the rich Jewish bank¬ 
ers like the Rothschilds, Bleichroders, Mendelssohns, (,'as- 
tiglionis, and Otto 11 . Kahn of New York; the (urdinal 
Archbishop of Vienna; the Archbishop of Sal/tmrg and 
other German bishops; the priors of the Benedietine 
Order; a quantity of diplomats and cabinet ministers from 
Isuropc and America; a few Indian mah.u ajahs and so 
forth. 

Out of all this list Tsar Ferdinand chcci tulh and un¬ 
hesitatingly chose as his table companions the comedian 
Max Pallenherg and his wife Frit/i Massage, the popular 
Berlin operetta prima donna. 



“Would Vour Majesty like anyone besides these two 
at table?” 

“Not for the world!” 

So the three s.tt at a little table in a corner until dawn; 
and afterward (hey always did so every August. 

Reinhardt did not like 1 lis Majesty at all. 'The reason 
was that Reinhardt hail once read in the paper how at the 
very moment when Stambulov, Ferdinand's talented anti- 
Russian prime minister, was being assassinated for polit¬ 
ical reasons, a man in the Fsar’s company looked at his 
watch, saying, “Jr erois tpte M, Stambulov vient d’avoir 
un moment desagreable,” and Ferdinand accepted the 
remark without baiting an eye. Nevertheless Reinhardt 
could not leave him off the imitation list. 

Despite all these guests, Reinhardt was no snob; indeed 
he was the \ et v opposite of a snob. 1 Ie grew nervous and 
felt positively unwell in such company. His great ban¬ 
quet chamber hail a gallery at second floor level. Often 
when all the guests w ete assembled he would go up into 
the gallerv, hide behind a pillar, and stand long and 
melancholi<ull\ mu \ e\ ing the hustle below, We asked 
him whv he gave these magnificent soirees when he did 
not ettjov them and was at ease only in Bohemian com¬ 
pany. 

He said tit.it in the modem world the kind of theater 
he ran presentations of the highest class, with fabulously 
paid actors, using splendid sets designed bv the best art¬ 
ists, a theater w here w mb, time, and money were no ob¬ 
ject could not possibly be pm on a business basis. “I have 
no rich emperor hacking tor the wav bran/ Joseph used 
to pay for die Vienna Burpfhcafer and the Opera out of 



his own pocket - ,” he said, “or the wav the Russian Tsar 
used to have his ballet, or the new Russian revolutionary 
government its Stanislavsky, Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, 
and Meyerhold. I’m a private citizen, almost a Us a vs in 
financial difficulties. As an actor I could easily make 
money enough to live comfortably, But if l pursue mv 
ideal, as I do, and keep trying to realize tm dream of an 
artistic theater, then I have to depend on the support of 
vain, rich bankers, influential dignitaries, and the pros¬ 
perous ‘art-loving’ aristocracy. That doesn’t mean my 
heart belongs to them. My heart belongs to the theater, 
and that’s why 'Tsar Ferdinand enjoys the high honor of 
dipping goulash out of the same bowl at the same table 
with the best actors in mv house,” 


5 ('The following is a scene that took place at the 
Deutsches ’Theater in Berlin. It was one oi Max Rem 
hardt’s favorite instances whenever he uas discussing the 
question, so often raised in theatrical ciicles, of how a 
stage director should talk to actors at rrhcai sals in order to 
make himself unmistakablv plain. Reiniut di vv as against 
directors who made long, theoretical speeches to an 
actor. “This short store,” Reinh.udt used to sav, "even 
though it is a rude caricature of an answer to a v et v deli 
cate question, calls for no comment. If I should ever have 
to lecture at a dramatic school on the an of dneetmg, l’d 
begin the course by telling of this scene.” 

’The scene that Reinhardt so often leeoimn d took place 
between the greatest (human dramatist <»i the nineteenth 
century, (i or hart I lauptmann, and the act t ess I.ia Rosen, 



one morning at Reinhardt’s theater. Miss Rosen was one of 
the first actresses to play the title role in Hauptmann’s 
Hannele. The dress rehearsal was attended by the dram¬ 
atist, then absolutely idolized in Germany. Actors and 
director alike were correspondingly excited. 

After the rehearsal Hauptmann accompanied Rein¬ 
hardt up from the auditorium to the stage in order to dis¬ 
cuss with the actors what he did and did not like, what was 
to stay in, and what was to be changed. The play, which 
has since become a classic, is made up of the feverish 
dreams of a poor, sick girl, who finally dies and goes to 
heaven. While Hauptmann was expressing his wishes, 
therefore, Lia Rosen lay propped up on one elbow in the 
bed where she had to lie throughout the play. 

Hauptmann finally turned to Lia Rosen and said, “In 
your fevered dream, when you cry out, ‘Mother!^ 
Mother!’, it should be on a note of melancholy yearning, 
as if you wanted to call for your mother, who is already 
up in heaven, to help you over. Look up; put into your 
voice all the terrified yearning in the tormented heart of 
a poor, dying orphan . . 

And Hauptmann went on describing in ever greater 
detail the tone he required for this cry of anguish. He 
elaborated with such poetic eloquence and in such touch¬ 
ing phrases that some of the actors who were listening be¬ 
gan to wipe away tears. Then even Reinhardt took out his 
handkerchief. Finally moisture glistened in all eyes. There 
was a dead silence when Hauptmann finished talking. 

At this moment of exalted stillness Lia Rosen asked the 
author, “All right... If you don’t mind . . . Louder , or 
softer?”) 



5 “M. calls this the ‘kindest joke' any one has ever told 
him in New York. W hen our friend Hilly Rose the pro¬ 
ducer was showing us his house on Beeknun Place, M, told 
him after we had inspected the nice, eo/y room occupied 
by the cheerfully smiling hutler, if I’m ever broke, I'm 
going to ask you for the butler’s job.’ 

“Billy returned, ‘I shan't he able to accommodate you." 

u ‘Why not?’ M, asked. 

“ ‘Because,’ said Billy, ‘unless I’m broke, you can’t he 
broke. And if I’m broke, 1 shan’t be able to aflord a but¬ 
ler.’ ” 

5 “M’s internationally best known and most per¬ 
formed play is Lilinn;, iirst produced in America by the 
Theatre (luild in tyzi with Joseph Scluhlkraut ami Kva 
Le (iallienne, revived in 1940 by Vinton Frecdley with 
Burgess Meredith and Ingrid Bergman. l.tiiont, about 
which Brooks Atkinson wrote in the .\Y;r Yotk link's 
after the 1940 revival: ‘In case you mnember I.Mont as 
one of the most beautiful plays of ottr time you need not 
revise your opinion now',’ had been a pronounced flop 
thirty-one years before, at its Budapest ptemiere in 1909. 
In fact many of the first nighters indignantly left the 
theater before the final curtain. The following day M’s 
family upbraided him, saying, ‘That’s what comes of writ 
ing your play in a noisy cafe.’ 

“M. says he felt appropriately guilt y until the day when 
he read that Henrik Ibsen, whom he profoundly admired, 



often did his work at cafes. This legend of Ibsen arose at 
the period when his dramas were riding a mighty wave of 
fashion; the story was often found in literary gossip arti¬ 
cles in the German papers. M. says he heaved a sigh of 
relief when he read it. But his satisfaction was short-lived. 

“One day a Danish literary agent by the name of Fol- 
mer Hansen, who handled, among many others, M’s first 
plays in Denmark, Sweden and Norway, came to Buda¬ 
pest and called on M. Hansen had known Ibsen person¬ 
ally. Questioned about Ibsen’s cafe writing (then a com¬ 
mon habit among authors in Paris and Vienna as well), 
Hansen made a surprising reply. He said that Norwegian 
tourist guides, showing groups of visitors the sights of 
their capital, Christiania (now Oslo), used to take the 
tourists to the big glass windows of certain cafes and point 
out the celebrated Ibsen at work. First from the street 
outside, then at a respectful distance inside the cafe, the 
tourists would gape reverentially at the bespectacled old 
gentleman, with the characteristic heavy white side whis¬ 
kers and no mustache, busily at work. Hansen declared 
that these ‘Ibsens’ were actually to be seen at several dif¬ 
ferent cafes in the tourist season, invariably with eye¬ 
glasses, thick white side whiskers, and no mustache. They 
were always deep in thought, busily writing. They were 
theatrical extras, hired for a modest fee by the cafes to sit 
at the window, assiduously scrawling one sheet of paper 
full after another.” 


5 f (Wanda, like me, was very fond of France and the 
French. As a young student I devoured hundreds of vol- 
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umcs of good French literature, beginning with Stendhal’s 
LeRangeet IcNoir . In Paris l was positively awe stricken 
when I attended the lectures of Professors Leroy Beaulieu 
and Henri Bergson at the College de France, and Roland 
Napoleon Bonaparte at the Soviete tie t icographie, and I 
passed--though by the skin of my teeth several examina¬ 
tions on the Code Napoleon at the l’niverxity of Ceneva 
when 1 was still planning to be a lawyer. I gave Wanda 
most of the great novels to read, and in ig^H she studied 
French language and literature at the same (»eneva Cni- 
versify. Neither of us could abide hearing (iennans criti¬ 
cize France in our presence, which often happened. C )nee 
a refugee here in New York was damning the French 
authorities, and of course France as well, because, while 
he was admitted to France on his escape from (Germany, 
he was held up by bureaucratic obstruction at the homier. 

“May I tell hint,” asked Wanda, “what you told me at 
the station in Nice when you came out of the chief of 
police’s ofliee?” And she told what had happened. 

1 had gone to the ofliee to apply fur a three years’ resi¬ 
dence permit. 'This gentleman was not the chief of police, 
he was higher up. I le was the ranking official in Nice of 
the Surctc Njtio/hih\ which corresponded roughly to the 
F.B.I. in America. 11 is was an important and ticklish job 
in those days of international tension just before the war. 
Spy-infested Nice and its environs were perilously close 
to the frontier of an already hostile Italy. Although he 
outranked the city police, his offices were not in the head¬ 
quarters building, hut rather mysteriously in an imam - 
spicuotis suite by the railway station, with no sign or 
nameplate. 



Wanda waited in the corridor for me while I was inside. 
When I came out, I told her that the chief had received 
me very kindly and had written an endorsement of my 
application to the Ministry of the Interior. 

As soon as my 1 nisi ness was done, I told her, he hur¬ 
riedly got up ami begged my pardon because he must 
leave at once. As I went out, he called after me, “I've got 
to go up into the mountains before it gets dark. I’ve just 
had a phone call that .Mussolini’s police have expelled an¬ 
other couple ol hundred Jews from Italy, and they’re shiv¬ 
ering up there on the icy Alpine peaks u here the bound¬ 
ary is. A regiment o( our Chjsseurs A!pins is stationed up 
there. The Jews have neither passports nor visas, so our 
soldiers can’t let them into France. The regiment of 
/Upini that’s entrenched opposite us won’t let them back 
into Italy. On lets are orders on both sides of the frontier. 
So these. Jews are left dangling in the no man’s land be¬ 
tween the lines. 

“The French and Italian soldiers have been feeding 
them for days from their own rations. Fm going tip now 
with some trucks and bring the poor devils down to Nice. 
I’ve arranged tpiarters and fond for them here. I really 
ought to demand their passports and visas. They have 
neither. I don't rare about papers; it’s a matter of innocent, 
persecuted human beings.” I his was what he said, and 
that very day he did it. 1 Its full ollieial title was Cow- 
miss (tire Divhonn,\ire % Chef des Services de Police Spe¬ 
ckle de hi Direction (ienerale de hi Suretc X at to mile. 11 is 
name was I lerve Bourdon.) 



5 “Wc’vc been vich an old, old friend of M’s, Sandor 
Nadas, who was a newspaperman in the days when M. was 
a war correspondent. M. reminded him of a little oeeur- 
rence they hail both witnessed in the fall of 1914. The 
first wounded Russian prisoners of war were just being 
brought hack from the northern battlefields to Budapest. 
The first trainload of wounded Russians arrived in the 
early dawn at four o’clock. The newspapermen were 
waiting around in the station. The stretchers with the 
wounded were set up in a long line in the si prate outside 
the station; the ambulances were waiting on the other side. 

“The chief ambulance surgeon walked along the row 
of stretchers, deciding which patient was to go to which 
hospital. 'The wounded Russian prisoners looked at the 
chief doctor in terror. Their ofiieers, to keep them from 
surrendering, had warned them on the battlefield that the 
Hungarians executed all prisoners of war. And the chief 
doctor, walking along the stretcher line, was a portly giant 
with a big black heard, with formidable, piercing eyes be¬ 
hind thick spectacles. 1 Ie was a universally popular figure 
in Budapest, a kind-hearted and jovial fellow, hut judging 
by his looks alone it was no wonder the Tsar’s poor Rus¬ 
sian peasants thought he was Jack Ketch, The newspaper¬ 
men walked along behind the doctor. A Russian private 
on one of the stretchers, catching sight of the doctor, sat 
up, frightened out of his wits, and began to wail pitifully 
for mercy. 

“M’s above-mentioned friend, the newspaperman, was 
suddenly moved to pity for the terrified Russian. 'For 
heaven’s sake,’ he said, ‘we’ve got to show this poor man 



he has nothing to fear!’ Bui nobody there could speak 
Russian. ‘Somehow we’ll have to show our friendship and 
good will,’ said the journalist, going over to the Russian, 
encouraging him with a most kindly smile, and slapping 
him cordially on the shoulder. 

“To this gesture of kindness the Russian replied with a 
piercing scream. 1 hat was the shoulder with the bullet in 
it. At. says he learned ‘something altogether new’ at that 
moment: it isn’t enough to be kind, you also have to be 
lucky.” 

(It has nothing to do with that story, but I remember 
on this occasion telling Wanda and the above-mentioned 
friend that shortly afterward I experienced something else 
“altogether new” in the (Croatian village of Mitrovit/.a, be¬ 
hind the southern front. Alter the battle a soldier was 
pointed out to me strutting proudly with a necklace of 
human eves on a string around his neck like pearls.) 


5 (I have picked out of Wanda's collection a chapter of 

my diary as a war correspondent that the World War I 
censor cut out of the book published in 1916. In 1943 
appeared in the .Vcm York Yost when 1 was Leonard 
Lyons’ “guest columnist.” 

The story was entitled The Fly on the l YalL and ran 
as follows: 

The siaif of the Austro I lung.m.m army corps ro 
which I was attached as a war correspondent in 191 ^ had 
the reputation of maintaining an excellent cuisine. Lor 
months throughout the hot summer the army lay idle, dug 
in on one of the salients in Russia. Days passed, without 



so much as the bark of a cannon, 'The staff officers read 
novels, wrote lengthy letters, and staged races. 

And the food kept getting better all the time. 'There 
were two tables in the officers' mess; a large table, seating 
35 “little people," and a smaller one, presided over by the 
commanding general, where ten of the headquarters staff 
took their meals, with myself as a guest. 1 he food was 
good at the large table too; but the general’s small table 
easily vied with the most famous hostelries in Vienna, 

Seated beside me at the table was a young lieutenant, 
who represented the sardonic philosophy of life in that: 
small and select gathering. He had no end of fun over 
my meticulous habit of keeping a diary. ()ne day, he said 
to me at dinner: 

“1 lore’s one for your diary. The reason our food is so 
delectable is that we have two cooks, both of whom arc in 
dread of dying. By cooking so well they hope tu do all 
their soldiering in the kitchen, and so avnid the battle 
front:.” 

We had cake every Sunday. ()ue of our two cooks was 
a pastry cook by trade. Kvidentlv he feared death more 
than the other; for he outshone himself. The most amus¬ 
ing architectural condiments rose in splendor over his pas¬ 
tries. Once it was a church, complete with tiny gothic 
towers. Another time a sculptured hunting scene, with 
woods, hunter and deer made of sugar. Then, again, a 
castle, with lighted easements, and a live bird in the turret, 
that flew away as we raised the roof. But the crowning 
glory of all was a gutted sugar facsimile of the famous 
fortress of Pr/emysl, shot to near rubble, and livid with 



flames. The General was ecstatic. We ate Pr/.emysl, ex¬ 
tinguished the lighted brandy, and drank it. The cook was 
at the peak of his career and personal security. 'The lieu¬ 
tenant whispered in my ear: 

“Put this in your diary. Guaranteed elfeerive against 
danger of death in time of war, a live bird, sealed in a 
candy tower.” 

Then the following happened. The chief of our corps 
staff, Col. Count I.., a conceited, haughty, rather obtuse 
aristocrat, had a beaut if ul big dog he dearly loved. The 
dog had a repertory ot all sorts of tricks; but the Colonel 
was particularly proud of the way the dog would leap to 
an amazing height ami snap if shown a fly on the wall. The 
dog dtil this with such lightning speed that the tly never 
had a chance to pec away. This uas one of our daily di¬ 
versions throughout the long lull. 

On my way to dinner one day 1 saw a sizeable crowd 
outside the officers’ mess. Young officers, in a body, were 
laughing aloud. Stepping up beside them, I saw thar the 
dog kept lunging without letup at a big fly, high up on 
the wall, without, hou ever, downing it, even though the 
flv itself never flew away. Leaning against the wall, our 
famous pastry cook kept calling to the dog; “Snap the 
fly!” 

'The joke was, simply, that the fly was no real fly. 'I he 
pastry cook had drawn it with bis pencil, well tip on the 
whitewashed u all. I he fl\ had a head, wings, and six fecr. 
The dog had made many futile leaps after the fly. 1 Ie was 
half dead with exhaustion. 1 he oliieets laughed, the dog 
leaped time and again, as the cook called, “Snap the fly!” 

All at oner, there was an end to the laughter. 'The 



Cdonel had come and seen. He called the dog, trem¬ 
bling with excitement and fatigue. The Colonel’s face was 
livid with rage; his eyes shot out glints of lightning. He 
looked straight at the stiffly saluting pastry cook, and said: 

“You are an idiot!” 

There was a deadly silence. 

The Colonel was carrying a short riding crop. It shook 
in his hand now—no more than a tuning fork responding 
to a tap, but all understood what had flashed through the 
Colonel’s mind for an instant. 

About a week later, an order came from the High Com¬ 
mand, calling for a complete list of all expendables cur¬ 
rently attached to army staffs, and their immediate trans¬ 
fer to the front lines. Shortly afterward, our artistic, 
elaborate pastries came to a sudden end. Said the lieu¬ 
tenant: 

“To be entered in your diary: Most dangerous to life 
and limb in time of war is the act of drawing flies, in 
pencil, on house walls.” 

If I were writing a short story, instead of quoting my 
diary, I might end by having the pastry cook killed in 
action. The truth, however, is that I’ve lost track of him 
completely. Moreover, I am mindful of Maeterlinck’s 
admonition, contained in the preface to one of his books: 

“The author ought never yield to the temptation to en¬ 
large upon the truly wondrous by miracles of his own in¬ 
vention.”) 


5 (A journalist who was writing an article about me 
asked for information on my Hungarian friends; at my 



request and with my help Wanda made him some notes. 
Of these the journalist used only a few. Skimming through 
the list, 1 put it down here with annotations, largely my 
own, omitting names mentioned elsewhere in this hook.) 

“I haw known many ot Al’s best Hungarian friends. I 
call those best whom Al. still speaks of most tenderly, and 
who were the most heiplul to him in the tribulations of 
life. But then- ate also main, panieularlv of the best', 
whom I did not know personally. Lnfonunately I never 
knew his wiv best 11inul til all, the late Aiulor Aliklds, 
who still oreuptrs the Just plane in his heart today. The 
two of them wotked together as penniless young news¬ 
papermen tm the /'of; .V,;/>/o dail\. Later Aliklds made 
himself a gi eat e.ueer. As publisher of „T, Est (w it h a cir¬ 
culation ot over halt a million in little 1 lungarv!) he be¬ 
came Ah’s boss, and stin him to World W ar 1 as a 
correspondent. Later, when Ahklos acquired the large 
Hung,man hook publishing eoneetn, Athenaeum, atul its 
spletulnl pt tut mg, plant, he issued ALs novels and plays. 

"A good liteml tit both m the e.u ly \ eats w as Alexander 
A tester, niy alitor ot the i’of; ,Yu/»/o, tor whieh paper M. 
wrote eilutuials, shoif sttuies, and satirical columns. (Ah 
afteru .ml used A tester uimustakahl\ as a character in his 
i v t K now! And'>i\ which can sat el v he called autobio¬ 
graphical.) A tester is a wry srwre ctine of public life in 
Hungaiv, ami incidentally a \eiy lonely, original man, 
of implaeahlv high uiotal principles. 

“M. sa\ s that these two ft tends of his provided the 
toughness and stamma his own nature lack at at the time 
of his two divotccs am! three marriages, in order to con- 



front his enemies anti alleged friends that is to say, the 
familiar difficulties of life. 

“M. recalls with gratitude his first editor in chief, the 
late vSandor Braun, who hired him at the age of eighteen 
as a reporter on the /b/du/uwri .Yj/'/d, later sent him to 
Rome to attend and w rite a long story on a solemn high 
mass conducted hv Pope I.co XIII, then almost ninety, at 
St. Peter’s Basilica, and still later printed M’s first satirical 
dialogues about the social life of Budapest. 

“'These Brief dialogues attracted the attention of the 
then director of the 1 Bulgarian National (state) Theater, 
Ladislas Bedthy, who with very little ado sent an advance 
of two hundred korotiiis' (forty dollars) to M., a perfect 
stranger, against royalties on a comedv that M. was to 
write for him. .M., also without much ado, promptly 
wrote The Lnevcr. It was produced in Budapest in tom, 
M’s first play. By that titue, however, Be<uhv was no 
longer manager of the National Theater. But thev re¬ 
mained good friends until Beothv’s untimely death, 
Bedthy was generally recognized as the one true genius of 
the theater in 1 lungary. You might say lie had discovered 
a whole anonymous generation of playwrights, compos ■ 
ers, clirectors, actors, and actresses, and Brought them for¬ 
ward to success. 

“I never knew personally, hut only from stage appear¬ 
ances, M’s outstanding friend (lyul.t 1 legedus, w hom his 
contemporaries consider the greatest I Bulgarian actor of 
his time. lie created the leading part in M\ above men 
tinned firsr play, and later, with a few exceptions, in all 
his plays. Ilegal its taught a whole generation of actors 
the simple, naturalistic style (very rarely did lie use any 
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make-up on the stage); he dial in the midst of his suc¬ 
cesses, after little more, than a few hours’ illness. 

“I also never knew M’s composer friend Pongrae 
Kacsdh. Kaesoh was a mathematics teacher at a high 
school until Petithy discovered him and gave him, too, an 
advance. Kaesoh thereupon wrote the music for the most 
successful musical play in the history of the Hungarian 
theater, the folk story Juntos Fifra {Hero ]obn)> Sm.il 
as I lungary is, the play enjoyed several thousand per¬ 
formances. In Budapest alone it was performed over eight 
hundred times, with the leading part taken by Miss Sari 
Fedak, later very briefly M\ seennd wife. 

“On the other hand I did know well among M's circle 
of Budapest fttends the journalist Firmer S/cgu and his 
wife (both of them charactets in his novel 7 'he Green 
Iluxsjr), the publisher Janos Kallds, the revered author 
and playwright Jem> 1 leltai, the humotist Adorjan Stella, 
M's childhood pal fruo hetks, the late beloved I)r. Miksa 
Marion (who M. declat ed pl.t) rd the piano almost as well 
as I lorow it/, only he u ottld net, er make a puhlie appear¬ 
ance), and aho\ e all, our dear, good, lamented Lori 
Barabas, the petenmal lot er of newspaperdom, who intro¬ 
duced M. and me m ttj ij. 

“Among M.'s eat best boyhood f jicmls I know Alexan¬ 
der Korda (who oner belonged, unit M., to the penniless 
young newspapetmen of Budapest) fttuti our days in 
southern hranee. I met .uni gtew attached to that excel¬ 
lent painter Rndolpbr Kiss, already celebrated for his por¬ 
traits in Korda's and M’s rath days, here in New York. 

(Wilde heir he dtd a vcr\ mtetesting pontait of M.) The 
Budapest, suhseijuemh Viennese, and since then for dec- 



ades New York publisher Ferenc Gondor I first met on 
my arrival in New York harbor aboard the liner Rex” 


5 “It was my job to keep in mind two little anecdotes, 
which I would remind M. of in a whisper as necessary, be¬ 
cause he likes to tell them whenever the conversation 
turns on the Pope. We heard both stories in Venice. M. is 
an admirer of the predecessor of the present Pope. Fie had 
even seen him in Vienna; his name at that time was Achille 
Ratti. Later, as Pope Pius XI, Ratti fought passionately 
against Hitler, though he was already very old and mor¬ 
tally m. 

“The first story dates from the time of a great inter¬ 
national convention of journalists at Rome. When the 
convention was over, Pope Pius XI gave a simultaneous 
audience to all three-hundred-odd journalists, who had 
gathered from every part of the globe. The journalists 
were drawn up in a semicircle in a large chamber of the 
Vatican. Pius XI, then close to eighty, passed along the 
semicircle, speaking a few amiable words to the journal¬ 
ists. When finally the great door was opened for the Pope 
to retire, he stopped, lifted up his hands, and blessed the 
group. There were a good many Jews present. The Chris¬ 
tian, or as they were then called, Aryan, members looked 
quizzically at the Jews. The Jews smiled uncomfortably. 
This brief dumbshow did not escape the Pope. Before he 
retired, he paused again on the threshold, turned, and said 
with a wise, modest smile, ‘My children, an old man’s 
blessing never did anyone any harm.’ 

“The other story is likewise of a surprising remark by 
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nc Pope. I Ie, or rather the Vatican, had among 
•a financial adviser of the Jewish persuasion, a wdl- 
i ami distinguished Venetian hanker. The hanker 
,vent to Rome on financial business for the Vatican, 
ver failed, he fore returning to Venice, to ask auili- 
if the Pope in order to take his leave of the l Inly 

one such audience the Pope saill to hint, 'You’re 
hack to Venice now, My very good friend the Pa- 
i of Venice is ill.' t l lie at chbishops ol Venice hear 
’lesiasiie.d title of Pamatch.) 

Itave asked lor daily teports,’ the Pope went on, 
his condition. Hut still 1 would like you to call on 
■II him how much concerned I am lor his health, and 
/ my blessing to him/ 

ic hanker stated, 'I Ink Father,’ he said, embar- 
'how can a Jew convey a papal blessing to the 
rh s> 

ie Pope leaned huw aid and wliispeied conlidcn- 
t his ear, ‘ I he merchandise I send him through you 
iperior that I don't cate how it’s packed/ ” 


nothin of the jobs 1 gave \\ anda was to keep in 
tlu- honor I* tan/ Joseph l. bestow ed when he 
i! to tit op a lew casual w oitls about me. In my first 
ot w i nine, one ol m\ luends was the sculptor 
. Iaged. 1 hr Uungan.m government once conn 
led I aged to tlo a bust oi 1 tan/ Joseph, King ol 
in, hu some public building. \\ hen the king soon 


afterward came from Vienna to Budapest, he visited the 
sculptor’s studio to sit for his portrait. His Majesty often 
did such things in order to display his graciousness toward 
the fine arts in Hungary. When sitting, old Franz Joseph 
would talk to the artist as litde as possible. This time was 
no exception; he addressed only a few words to the sculp¬ 
tor. He asked, “How are the Hungarian sculptors doing?” 

“Thank you, Your Majesty,” was the answer, “pretty 
well.” 

“And the painters?” 

“Thank you, Your Majesty, likewise.” 

“And... how about literature?” 

Ligeti wanted to improve the opportunity of mention¬ 
ing me, his friend, to the king. 

“We have,” he said, “a young writer, Molnar, who is a 
promising lad.” 

A brief pause followed. Then Franz Joseph opened his 
mouth. The sculptor expected him to say, “I’d like to read 
something by the young man.” But His Apostolic Maj¬ 
esty, the Emperor and King, Europe’s richest monarch, 
Ligeti told me, remarked with a cutting undertone of re¬ 
proach, as if he disliked the idea, “I hear he’s making 
money.” 

Fifteen years later, as a war correspondent in World 
War I, I once lost my way in East Galicia, and through 
pure carelessness most unwillingly strayed to the bank of 
the Zlota Lipa River that was under bombardment by 
Russian artillery. General Peter Hofmann’s chauffeur 
picked me up in his car, and rushed me back to our line 
of trenches. 

Some weeks later the king conferred on me the Officer’s 
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Cross of his Order of Franz Joseph, with the ribbon of 
the Cross of Military Merit.) 


5f “One of the times when I did not agree at all with M. 
Sometimes his judgment is not cool enough, as you might 
say. Not infrequently an interesting and original train of 
thought makes such an impression on him that he will ac¬ 
cept it even when his intelligence knows better. 

“This is what it was. M. was recently invited to one of 
the famous dinners given by old Fred Muschenheim, the 
owner of the Hotel Astor. He knows the Muschenheims 
from his Venetian days, and thinks very highly of them. 
The Muschenheims—the greatest Toscanini fans in New 
York, incidentally—are of German origin, but hundred- 
per-cent Americans. Most of the guests at their dinners are 
prominent anti-Hitler emigres and ferocious American 
anti-Nazis. 

“This too was a big party, including, besides musical 
greats like Horowitz, Bruno Walter, Barbirolli, Fritz 
Kreisler, Fritz Busch, Emanuel List, and so on, Thomas 
Mann’s interesting and learned daughter Erika, and 
among other German expatriate celebrities a gentleman 
who had belonged to ITitler’s intimate political circle dur¬ 
ing the first years after the Fuehrer seized power. This 
gentleman saw through Hitler’s game in time, grew to hate 
Nazism, left Germany, and fled to America, where he is 
agitating against the Nazis. Among other things he wrote 
a book against Hitler. 

“The debate started at table, springing from a tiny 
detail. First the talk was about the destruction of Lidice 



village, and then about the murder of Heydrich, Himm¬ 
ler’s hangman, in retaliation for whose death Hitler, as is 
well-known, ordered the destruction of Lidice and the ex¬ 
termination of its people. Erika Mann said she had once 
seen this man Heydrich somewhere in Germany. She 
mentioned that unless her memory was at fault, Heydrich 
had green eyes. The aforementioned German anti-Hit¬ 
lerite, who had known Heydrich well, maintained that the 
hangman had blue eyes. ‘Not only had he blue eyes,’ he 
said, ‘but they were beautiful, soft blue eyes, and in fact 
his whole expression—incredible as it may sound now— 
was that of a gentle, innocent, blue-eyed romantic.’ 

“Sarcastic and bitter smiles on all sides accompanied 
the great silence that followed upon these words of Hit¬ 
ler’s foe. He went on, ‘Believe me, not only his expression 
and his manners were gentle, but it would be hard to say 
anything of him that would indicate wickedness in a 
private individual. Heydrich was one of the fiercest doc¬ 
trinaire Nazi fanatics. That was the really terrible thing 
about these people. Personally they could not have killed 
anybody. But practically every day they would hear Hit¬ 
ler, Goebbels, Rosenberg, Himmler, Goering screeching 
their fanatical, almost religious theories about races that 
ought to be exterminated, and this gradually got into their 
very bones. Afterward, when they were among them¬ 
selves, instead of talking about murder and bloodshed, 
they would take paper and pencil like cold-blooded 
mathematicians, with deadly serious faces, and draw up 
statistics on the ‘Reduction of undesirable races’, intox¬ 
icated as they were with the possibility of world domin¬ 
ion for their own adored and exalted race. They calcu- 



lated on the basis of scientific statistics how many Slavs, 
Jews, and what they called Negroid Italians ought to be 
exterminated in order to attain their ‘sacred purpose’ as 
quickly as possible. I emphasize that I am only talking of 
exceptions, that is of the few leading personalities, not 
of the great, corrupt, sadistic majority of Nazi leaders. 
Since the Nazi doctrine had become a true religion with 
these few fools, we may call the race-killing fanaticism of 
hese madmen a sort of religious insanity. Those people 
issued their murder decrees not out of human vileness, but 
out of mania, founded upon a ‘world-saving’ dogma. In 
their relationships to their friends, families, and in general 
to individuals they were not evil, paradoxical as it may 
sound. I knew them well.’ 

“Roughly these words are what M. remembered from 
the analytical study of the hangman’s innocent blue eyes. 
ML said that the statement interested him as a writer, in 
other words as a professional soul-searcher, and that he, 
ilong with a few of the other guests, was not inclined to 
disagree with this analysis of the hangman, as the judg- 
nent of a personal acquaintance. 

“I violently disapproved because M. did not instantly 
ittack the whole train of thought on the spot. Unfor- 
:unately, I was not present, but I am convinced that this 
oroduct of the German’s brain was obviously nothing but 
m effort to show off his knowledge of mankind before a 
proup that respected him. No one in his right senses can 
naintain that even such demonstrably sincere religious 
: anatics as the popes and canonized grand inquisitors who 
ortured and burned heretics were not evil as ‘private indi- 
dduals’ or ‘human beings.’ ” 



5 “At Montauk, Long Island, a very pleasant old gentle¬ 
man came over to our table in the restaurant. Frank 
Crowninshield. He was at one time M’s boss on Vanity 
Fair magazine, where M. for a time had an article in every 
issue. Mr. Crowninshield is one of the most distinguished 
elderly men I have seen in America. They recalled an old 
memory. M. told how his articles first got into Vanity 
Fair. 

“An article once appeared in Vanity Fair, dealing with 
M’s divorce proceedings. M’s American friends con¬ 
sidered the article libellous, and indeed downright harm¬ 
ful to M., whose plays were appearing on Broadway at 
the time. So Dr. Edmond Pauker, M’s New York agent, 
went to the managing editor, Donald Freeman, to demand 
redress or at least some sort of correction. Dr. Pauker 
explained that this article had injured M. as an author in 
the eyes of the American public. 

“ ‘It won’t damage him,’ said Mr. Freeman, ‘and I’ll 
prove it to you right away.’ 

“ ‘How so? ’ asked Dr. Pauker. 

“ ‘Very simply indeed,’ said Mr. Freeman. ‘I hereby 
order from Mr. Molnar through your agency a series of 
twelve articles to appear in the next twelve issues of 
Vanity Fair? 

“Dr. Pauker cabled this offer to M. in Budapest. M. 
wrote the articles, and all twelve appeared in Vanity Fair. 
Indeed when M. was in New York in the winter of 1927- 
28, Conde Nast, the publisher of Vanity Fair, gave a big 
party ‘to meet Mr. Molnar.’ At the party Ina Claire and 
Leslie Howard played a dialogue of M’s that had appeared 
in Vanity Fair. 



“M. told me that that evening he saw the most beautiful 
rl in New York. She was Natica Nast, the daughter of 
ehost. At the same party Ad. got acquaint ed wit h (leorge 
■ershwin, whom he had always greatly admired, ami 
ho sent M. a set of his records and an inseribed photo- 
•aph, which hung in the studio of M’s Budapest apart - 
ent until 1931, when Ad. left Budapest for good.” 


“M. also recalled to Crowninshicld t hat he and ( amde 
1st, the bosses of Vanity Fair, had got photographs taken 
himself and his wife JLili Darvas by Steiehen, the lead 
r American photographer. M. ami his wife went to 
dchen’s studio in the morning, where Steiehen hist 
}k a great many pictures of Lili. AI. sat by ami smirked 
lile Lili went through the exhausting series of poses, 
hen Steiehen finished with Lili, Al. got up, supposing 
vas his turn next. 

“Thank you,’ said Steiehen, ‘I don't need yon.* 

‘M looked at him in embarrassment. 

‘Steiehen said, ‘Half the pictures I took were of you.* 
‘M. and Lili left. The pictures were printed as full pages 
:he beginning of 1928 in Vanity Fair. At. still has them 
his files. It is not only my opinion, hut that nt ,dl 1m 
aids, that he has never had such good pictures taken, 
felt Steiehen was not what you would call a good 
>tographcr, he was a true artist.” 


)n the same occasion M. told Mr. Crowninshield 
- r he had heard from David Belasco, the great pro- 
which he had used in a book, the story of an Indian 
eard an xAmerican speaking English and right after- 
French. 

ease,’ said the Indian, ‘open your mouth.’ 
e American opened wide, 
hank you,’ said the Indian. 

r hy did you want me to open my mouth? ’ asked 
lerican. 

e Indian replied, ‘I wanted to see if you had two 
s.’ 

:ording to M. the Indian was right. ‘You need two 
s to speak two languages,’ he said gloomily.” 


i the same trip to America in 1927, on December 
be exact—M. recalled this memorable date—, he 
1 the honor of being received by President Calvin 
[e in his office at the White House. He was ac- 
iied on the trip by his friend Gilbert Miller, not 
a friend but as an interpreter. The train arrived 
y in the morning. So they paid a call on Frank 
1 friend of Miller’s, who was just at breakfast. 
mg other things, Mr. Morse offered M. a cup of 
dth a delicious aroma. This is the first good coffee 
in America,’ said M. Mr. Morse remarked dryly: 
nonth I send for a few pounds to Meinl in Vienna.’ 
hey had paid their respects to the president they 
fited to lunch with Count Laszlo Szechenyi, the 
ian envoy, whose wife was Gladys Vanderbilt. 


After lunch Countess Szechenyi and her daughters made 
delicious coffee in the living-room with a glass coffee- 
maker. 

“ ‘This is the second time I’ve had good coffee in 
America,’ said M., to which Gladys Vanderbilt replied: 
We get in from Meinl’s in Vienna.’ 

“When M. happened to be telling this otherwise trifling 
;tory, which he saw as only a small coincidence, here in 
Mew York recently, one of his listeners, a gentleman in 
in important economic position, observed that the story- 
night be used to defend the principle of free enterprise 

a simple, popular example were wanted. ‘There is no 
ubstitute,’ he said, ‘for an able tradesman. Though Na- 
joleon did say that things are never done right unless 
mu do them yourself, the man who wants to drink a few 
:ups of good coffee every day usually has better things 
o do than to seek out the best coffee plantations, discover 
he ablest coffee planter, the best packer and shipper, the 
tost expert-coffee-roaster and grinder, all so that after¬ 
ward he may enjoy a sip of a fragrant dcmitassc. As you 
ee, it’s enough to have the address of an honest and cap- 
ble tradesman. He saves us all that worry and work, for 
bit of profit. Or else, more important, he saves us from 
powerful government official in charge, God help us, 
f a nationalized central coffee bureau, where we would 
ave to make application and of course in consequence 
> wrangle with him, eventually getting poor coffee for 
ur good money.’ 

“When we went home afterward, M. remarked how 
laracteristic it was of the present day, filled with tension 
id fear, that not even such a simple, silly little story 


5 “On the same occasion M. told Mr. (.'rowninshiek 
a story he had heard from 1 )a\ id Bclasco, the great pm 
ducer, which he had used in a hook, the story of an Indiai 
who heart! an American speaking Fnglish and right after 
ward French. 

“‘Please,’ said the Indian, 'open your mouth.’ 

“The American opened wide. 

“ ‘Thank you,’ said the Indian. 

“‘Why did you want me to open my mouth?’ asket 
the American. 

“The Indian replied, 'I wanted to see if you had twt 
tongues.’ 

“According to M. the Indian was right. ‘You need twt 
tongues to speak two languages,’ he said gloomily.” 


5 “On the same trip to America in tor/, on Deeembe 
22, to he exact M. recalled this memos able date , h 
enjoyed the honor of being, received In President (,‘aivit 
Coolidge in his office at the W hite I louse. He was ac 
companied on the trip by his friend (Albert Miller, no 
only as a friend but as an interpreter. I he train arrive* 
too early in the morning. So they paid a call on Frattl 
Morse, a friend of Miller’s, who was just at breakfast. 

“Among other things, Mr. Morse offered M, a cup <> 
coffee with a delicious aroma. ‘ This is the first good colfe 
I’ve had in America,’ said M. Mr. Morse rem.ukcd dryly 
‘F.very month I semi for a few pounds to Mcinl in Vienna 
When they hail paid their respects to the president the; 
were invited to lunch with (bunt I,as/lb S/echenyi, th 
Hungarian envoy, whose wife was (i lad vs Vanderbilt 


After lunch Countess Szechcnyi and her daughters made 
delicious coffee in the living-room with a glass coffee- 
maker. 

“ ‘This is the second time I’ve had good coffee hi 
America,’ said M., to which Gladys Vanderbilt replied: 
‘We get in from Meinl’s in Vienna.’ 

“When Ad. happened to he telling this otherwise trifling 
story, which he saw as only a small coincidence, here in 
New York recently, one of his listeners, a gentleman in 
an important economic position, observed that the story 
might he used to defend the principle of free enterprise 
if a simple, popular example were wanted. There is no 
substitute,’ he said, ‘for an able tradesman. Though Na¬ 
poleon did say that things are never done right unless 
you do them yourself, the man who wants to drink a few 
cups of good coffee every day usually has better things 
to do than to seek out the best coffee plantations, discover 
the ablest coffee planter, the best packer and shipper, the 
most expert-coffee-roaster and grinder, all so that after¬ 
ward he may enjoy a sip of a fragrant demitassc. As you 
see, it’s enough to have the address of an honest and cap¬ 
able tradesman. I Ie saves us all that worry and work, for 
a bit of profit. Or else, more important, he saves 11s from 
a powerful government official in charge, God help us, 
of a nationalized central coffee bureau, where we would 
have to make application and of course in consequence 
to wrangle with him, eventually getting poor coffee for 
our good money.’ 

“When we wear home afterward, Ah remarked how 
characteristic it was of the present day, filled with tension 
and fear, that nor even such a simple, silly little story 
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could be told without somebody's drawing a high-level 
economic moral from it, either leftward or rightward.” 

J “M. told me that his reception by President C'oolidge 
went oil* nearly according to White 1 louse etiquette. An 
official threw open the door oi the Oval Room, looked 
inside and shouted: ‘ The Minister of I lungary and guest!’ 
lie slammed the door almost angrily. M. and the minister 
went in. The president offered them a scat and asked M. 
a series of insignificant questions, interrupted by long, 
painful pauses. M. knew not a word of Knglish at the 
time. This time Count S/.echenyi was the interpreter, 
translating the president’s questions and M’s replies. Cool- 
idge’s last question I lungary was in the grip of a severe 
post-war depression- was: 1 low are economic conditions 
in I lungary?’ 

M. knows very little about economics, and was afraid 
he might ignorantly say something that would do some 
serious harm to his native country. vSo, turning to Count 
S/.echenyi, he said in I lungarian, ‘I’m going to talk to you 
in I lungarian for some time, so that the president will 
think I’m answering his question. But I don’t dare answer 
him, because I’m completely ignorant of economic mat¬ 
ters. And I’m afraid I may say something stupid that will 
do a lor of harm. I shan’t say anything, hut I’d like you 
to tell the president something that will help our country. 
I think I’ve said enough now so that the president will 
believe I’ve answered his question. Please be kind enough 
to tell him whatever you have to say.’ 

“Count Szeehenyi did not hat an eyelash, hut delivered 
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a reply, mensural by the length of M’s speech, something 
helpful --1 believe about a loan to I lungary. At the end 
of their talk, the president turned to M., and said, ‘Thank 
you, it was very interesting.’ 

“This was not the end of the interview. Coolidgc ad¬ 
dressed a further question to S/.eehcnyi: ‘Please ask Mr. 
Molnar what he does for a living.’ ” 


5 “Colbert Miller came to see us the other day. I made 
colfee for him. They were talking again about the 1927 
visit, the trip to \\ ashingnm, and the reception by the 
president. They talked about how the visit to President 
Coolidge ended. W hen they came out from seeing the 
president, the photographers stopped them in the White 
1 louse garden. Probably a do/en photographers lined up 
when M., Miller, and (Mum S/echenyi came out. 'They 
motioned to the three to stand in a row with M. in the 
middle. Hut (.Mum S/eehcnvi, who took pride in being 
descended tmin one ot the greatest historic families of 
Hungarian aristocrats, was annoyed by the way the 
photographers peremptorily gestured him around. 

“First to M. in Hungarian, and then to the photog¬ 
raphers in h nglish, he made a sharp remark about the 
camera men. 

“ The photographers ignored him, but the following 
morning the picture appealed with (Mum SV.cchenyi 
cropped oil." 
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5 “Two interesting' guests dropped in ;ir Room 835 in 
the Hotel Plaza. Karly in the afternoon came one of M’s 
oldest American acquaintances, (ieorge Middleton, the 
author, playwright, and former president of the Drama¬ 
tists’ Guild -a tall, dapper, worthy wise old gentleman, 
freighted with interesting literary ami political memories. 
Mr. Middleton lives in Washington, but often comes to 
New York, and never fails at such times to call on M. 
They exchange reminiscences. After the first World War 
they met in Vienna, Budapest, ami in 1927 even in New 
York. F.vcn now they still talk about their old favorite 
subject, the problems of international copyright. M. 
too was once president of the 1 Bulgarian Playwrights’ 
Society, anil later became honorary chairman. (I le does 
not know whether he still is.) Mr. Midleton is working on 
a book of memoirs, which he says will include his conver¬ 
sations with M. 

“Our second caller came in the evening Ray Goetz, 
a kind and dear friend, the only true globe trotter we 
know. We have met this smart, wordly, travel minded 
American in practically every big city in Purope. Natur¬ 
ally AT and Ray also talk over their memories, all occur¬ 
rences that rook place when I was still a schoolgirl. 

“One odd thing happened during Ray’s call. I heard 
myself reminding them both of a story. In u>n Ray 
Goetz and his friend Gilbert Miller, the producer, went 
to Budapest to see a performance of M’s The S uv//, which 
is said to have been one of the best I lungarian productions 
of its time. The leading parts were taken by great artists 
from the palmy days of rite I lungarian stage outstanding 
actors and actresses, none of them now living. M. was 
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away from Budapest, staging one of his plays in Berlin 
or Vienna. The afternoon Before Miller and Goetz went 
to see The S'ii\w y they were at the 1 Intel Ritz with several 
Budapest managers and playwrights. 

“One of these playwrights, who could by no means 
be called a well wisher of M’s (in this the man was not 
alone in Budapest), made a nasty remark when Miller 
and Goetz spoke well oi M’s plays. The malicious play¬ 
wright said to the two Americans, ‘Yes, of course M. used 
to write tolerable plays, hut lately he's been writing poor 
srtdl because he thinks too much; he guzzles brandy all 
night.’ 

“The two Broadwayhes said not a wort!; they merely 
received the information with regret. That evening they 
went to the theater. Before the night was over Miller had 
acquired the right to produce the play in New York. (I le 
put it on a ve.tr later, with Kva I ,e (iullicnne playing the 
lead.) 

"The May after the Budapest performance, as Goetz 
and Miller were setting off for the station, while the bell¬ 
boys piled the baggage into a car, they met in the hotel 
lobby the playwright u ho bail spoken so unkindly about 
M. and his brandy the day before. 

" ‘Well?’ asked the playw tight. 'Did you see Molnur’s 
new play last night*’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ replied Hay Goetz, ‘and I'm planning to write 
a play myself, so I’d like to ask you where I can buy the 
kind of brandy Molnar drinks.’ 

"Of course, M. soon heard about this. It happened in 
u)ii. For twenty years M,, being unfamiliar with Ameri¬ 
can historical repartee, regarded Ray Gnet/s question as 
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a further proof of his well-known wit ami tried-and-trac 
friendship. Only here and now did he learn, from Goetz 
himself, that the remark was actually a quotation: Lincoln 
said something of the sort when (»rant’s enemies made 
caustic remarks about the general’s heavy drinking. (loetz 
was amazed that Ah hail not realized for twenty years 
that he was only quoting a historic joke. 

“M. told him, ‘If a great man like Grant played the 
drunkard in the original story, I’m all the more grateful 
to you forgiving me that part in the revival.’ ” 


5 “We had dinner at Billy Rose the producer’s house. 
We both took a great liking to Billy Rose, who is vital 
and always full of great plans, and also to his sweet and 
pretty wife, Kleanor 1 lolm, the swimming; champion. 
There were several celebrities at dinner, Ben l lecht (full 
of amusing yarns, and a superb story teller); George 
Kaufman (a thin man who was conspicuously silent all 
evening, despite his amusing plays); his wife Beatrice 
(intelligent, serious); Moss Hart (the fashionable play¬ 
wright, very polite; he struck me as rather like a Parisian 
writer); Kdna Berber (whose family came from 1 lun¬ 
gary, impulsive and interested in even thing just t he way 
I would imagine a professional woman writer); (ieorge 
Jesscl (friendly and full of witty remarks, and I feet very 
sure he is a kind-hearted man); Leonard Lyons (the iVi 
York Post eolumnisr, a modest man who looks younger 
than his* years; I think he was the best hearted person of 
anyone there); Ray Goetz (the composer and producer, 
a trifle plump hut extremely nice; 1 knew him in Paris); 
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Edward (I. Robinson (tile celebrated film actor who 
always plays gangster parts. 1 te is passionately in love 
with his collection of paintings, which it seems, however, 
gives him not only a great deal of pleasure but a great 
deal of worry); ami a young journalist by the name of 
O’Brien (who is terribly unhappy because he had to leave 
Paris, of which he was ‘enamored,’ as he said). The high 
point of the evening was Ben Ilecht’s stories about his 
experiences as a Chicago newspaperman. Billy Rose has 
a line collect ion of paintings, particularly rich in R 1 
C ire cos. I learned there that El dreco’s real name was 
Theotocopouli.” 


5 “We were at Billy Rose’s again. Only a few scattered 
pictures hung on the wall. 'Where are all the others?’ 
Billy replied calmly, 'I had an expert examine them, and 
he discovered that some of them were “geschmiert” 
(tampered u it It).’ 1 Ir made a long pause. Finally he said, 
‘It wasn’t e.is\, but I got my motley back.’ Everybody 
agreed that the teal beauty in Billy Rose’s house was not 
the El Ctecns and the Rembrandts, but bis wife Eleanor, 
about whom tbet c is nothing fake at all.” 


5 “We attended Rmlnlt Kommer’s funeral. Mr. Crown- 
inshicld made a Intel but mm mg mnumial speech.” 

5 “Our l.noute test imam mm is a little Italian place 
in 58 th Street. It's called the Restautam Mona I asa. There 



arc a great many pictures out he walls*. There are all kinds 
of prims and photographs, everything hut the Mona Lisa 
itself. We bought a reproduction of the picture in a Sixth 
Avenue print shop, got it trained, and gave it to the pro¬ 
prietor of the restaurant. Some of the Italian waiters gaped 
at it blankly. They had never seen it. They could not 
understand at alb why should we give a portrait of a 
pretty woman to the restaurant-owner, who was a mar¬ 
ried man with a lot of children?" 


5 “A real friend of ours, Sam Jaife, often comes to 
lunch with us ar the A Iona Lisa. Yesterday he brought 
along his friends Ldward ( L Robinson and his wile. It was 
quite moving to see how dearly Robinson loves Sam Jaife. 
This pleased both of us particularly." 


5 “I told M. I hail seen 1 lenri Bernstein, the successful 
Krench dramatist, coming out of the Waldorf Astoria, 
lie’s living here as a refugee, a violent opponent of 
Retain. I had been told before that manv, mans* years ago 
M. saw Bernstein’s play La Rafale, the drama of a gam¬ 
bler. 'That same night M. telegraphed about the play to 
a Hildapesr theater. The manager immediately had it 
translated and produced under the title* of Haeearat, with 
great success. After the Budapest success, the play was 
produced in Vienna ami Berlin and the larger ( human 
cities, making a great deal of money for the producers 
and the author. 
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“When M. told me about it, he told me also that it was 
spelled incorrectly in Budapest and Vienna, BAC¬ 
CARAT. The right name of the card game is BACCARA, 
without a T. There is also a ttiJtwirat with a f, but this is 
a French city, where the world-famous Baccarat glass 
articles are made. I he spelling ot the two words was con¬ 
stantly Being contused all over the world. 

“M. had this from a Frenchman whom he also thought 
highly of as a linguistic ant hoi ity de Caillavcr, the French 
comedy writer, whose plays written in collaboration 
with Robert tic hlets M. 11 ansiated into Hungarian. De 
Caillavet’s full name was Hast on Arman de Caillavet, and 
when they met in Paris he told At. that he was always 
annoyed at seeing his middle name primal not as it should 
be, Arman, hut Atmattd, with a d on the end. It was in 
this connection that he mentioned the Baceara-Bacearat 
confusion.” 


5 “Today I ,vun hont.mne and Ruth (lordon came into 
the Alona las.i uuh Sam Jatie in lunch. M. was really 
touched. I a nu hunumse and her husband Alfred Hunt 
helped to male \i\ pin / hr (iuaid\nun a success in 
America. Ruth toudm pin rd the lead m ids play 7Vac 
Vtolrt. Miss ( mi dun n goi*d looltug and clever. Miss 
h'ont.ume n a muaclc »«t trmmtnr beaut v ami charm. A 
sini'lc moment u ,e. on >ugh r*» male use an admirer of 
hers, though 1 had man u rn lin on the stage.” 





5 “One evening recently Ben I leeht spent a little time 
here with M. lie is amazingly smart and witty. I can’t 
tell why, hut he impressed me rather like a huge and very 
well-behaved baby.” 


5 “This noon at the Mona Lisa we met Sterling North, 
the critic. I le is a widely-read young man. I le has written 
a play that M. thinks interesting. ‘Talking about books, 
I told him that of all the books I have read in America I 
liked Lin Yutang’s The Importance of Living the best. 

“'The one M. likes best is I lemingwuy’s novel /I Fare¬ 
well to Arms. I le had read it before in a C ierman transla¬ 
tion. Now, here, he has read it in Lnglish twice in succes¬ 
sion, turning straight from the last page back to the first 
and starting over again. We heard later that this sorr of 
thing is no novelty here, because a great many people will 
sit twice through a film they have enjoyed.” 

5 “George Freed ley the critic came to the Mona Lisa 
with Sam Jaffe; he is also the curator of the New York 
Public Library 'Theater Collection. A serious, learned 
young man. 'The same day (ioddurd I aeberson, the author 
and a vice-president of the Columbia Recording Com¬ 
pany, and his beautiful young wife Bright.), whose stage 
name is Vera 'Zorina, came into the Mona Lisa. 'They are 
two sunny, lovely young people. ‘They are going to he 
happy. M. and I are fond of them both. We attended 
their wedding reception, at the apartment of Lily Pons 
and her husband Andre Kostdanetz.” 
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5 “We were invited to Samson Raphaclson’s. We saw 
his plays in German in Vienna. 1 Ie and his handsome wife 
and good housewife Dorshka are warm-hearted and cul¬ 
tivated people. Raphaelson talked a lot about Krnst Lu- 
bitseh, the famous director, whom he likes and admires, 
and with whom he usually collaborates in I lolly wood. 
Another guest t hat evening was Jean Arthur, the excellent 
and amusing actress, whom I had seen on rite screen. She 
did not say much. Bin it struck me that she was nervous, 
and I had an impression she was not happy. 1 think this 
is because she is one of the exceptions, a genuine artist. 
M. was delighted with her. 1 le said to me, ‘It’s quite sel¬ 
dom in my life that I have liked ait actress so well off the 
stage.’ ” 

“Lili, M’s wife, is playing in a theater near here. She 
is playing the part of Queen (ten rude, 1 hunlet’s mother, 
in ILuulct. 1 went to the opening, and applauded en¬ 
thusiastically. It must be a wonderful feeling for a Hun¬ 
garian actress to play Shakespeare in K.nglish in New 
York. 

"Lili has dinner here in M’s room between the matinee 
anti the evening perfoimance on Wednesdays anti Satur¬ 
days, so as not to have to go all the wav hack to 78 th 
Street. She doesn’t even take off her make-up. I always 
order her dinner at four o’clock, so that at m she can 
eat anti rush hack to the theater at (,‘olumhus Circle. 

“She speaks with high regard of Maurice Fv.ms, who is 
playing 1 Iamlet not only as an actor, hut as a noble 
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person and true gentleman. M. brought out again his old 
favorite theory, that the greater an artist, the greater a 
gentleman he will he. 1 Ie always adds that there are only 
two exceptions, Shakespeare and artists who drink.” 


5 “At. Montauk we met James \V. derat'd. He is past 
seventy, a lively and enterprising old gentleman. 1 le is a 
historic figure; it' was he, as American ambassador to 
Berlin in 1917, who presented the American declaration 
of war to Germany. I Ie told us he was working now on a 
non-political ‘real western’ film story.” 


5 “In Montauk lives the most beautiful girl in America, 
with her father, James Montgomery blagg, the noted il¬ 
lustrator. She is beautiful on the street, but even more so 
on the beach.” 


5 “We went to dinner at the house of Mrs. Clarence 
Day. She is the widow of the great American writer, the 
original author of Life II r ith Father. Her daughter, the 
red-headed Wendy Day, is still too young, but in a few 
years she will be a really handsome girl. A rt/.y hashed’ the 
painter and his wife were also there. I Ie is the son of the 
Russian writer Mikhail Artzybasheff. I saw his father’s 
drama, Jealousy , many years ago in Budapest. Art/.y- 
basheff is now doing covers for 'Lime magazine ami por¬ 
traits in an original technique.” 



5 “At Dr. Las/.los I admired Lady Mendl, of Paris, 
New York, and Hollywood fame. She is a witty, spry, 
vivacious, amusing, and interesting woman. In Geneva 
we saw a photograph of her in a Paris illustrated weekly. 
Just before the war she gave a big garden party at her 
Paris house; when all the guests were assembled, she rode 
into the party on an elephant’s hack. She was almost 
eighty then. She says she is now eighty-two. 

“A few weeks ago an acquaintance of ours saw her 
perform at a party, among other hits of tumbling, an 
athletic feat: to show her vim ami vigor, she turned a 
somersault, and then stood on her head for two full min¬ 
utes. 1 have heard that some malicious 1 lolly wood gossips 
are whispering that she is only sixty-two, hut has taken 
on another twenty years in order to he a miracle woman.” 


5 “In the driveway of Mont auk Manor we met a slender 
lady. Her name was Julia Hoyt. M. knew her eighteen 
years ago on the Lido in Venice. At that time she was a 
celebrated New York beauty and dictator of fashion. She 
still looks it. The two of them recalled those jolly, care¬ 
free days. Morris C lest, rhe producer, Belasco’s son-in- 
law, introduced the two. M. and (Jest often exchange 
memories of the time when a gay, unconcerned company 
of international friends used to spend every summer at 
Venice and the Lido: Max Reinhardt with his two sons, 
then children, hut now both Hollywood producers; 
Joseph Trhan, the New York architect (who designed 
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d Theater on Sixth Avenue and many Amcri- 
cs), and his wife; (lilberr Miller and his family; 
Bodan/.kys (he, the conductor of the Metro- 
era) ; Fred and Fisa Muschenheim, the owners 
el As tor in New York; Anton Geiringer, the 
the Volkstheater in Vienna; Mary Lewis, who 
he chorus of a Greenwich Village night-club 
rsr singer of the Metropolitan; Alma Mahler, 
of the composer (lust a v Mahler; Noel (low- 
on and so forth. 

embers fondly a nice Mr. Fdwards, who was 
nanagers of the Metropolitan Opera, and who 
them to a new mixed drink in the (liaeomu/./.i 
ice. I learned to mix the drink in that same bar, 
years later, in 19tv To make this drink, the 
aliarity was that you would not take a cocktail 
a tumbler. The concoction itself was: one- 
tumbler of gin, two thirds of a tumbler of 
hmteMcs” Vermouth, three drops of bitters • 
ura, bur the secret recipe of a three-hundred- 
enice pharmacy. 

tion was at the bottom of it when Morris (lest, 
gondola with M. and a party on the Grand 
enice that summer eighteen years ago, intro- 
o an elderly gentleman in a gondola that was 
itg beside their own. (lest shouted cryptically 
dm Venetian night: ‘Mr. Molnar, meet the 
.merican!’ Kverybody waved his hat, and 
.'ttlar, even irreverent greetings to the elderly 
in the other gondola. M. had no idea who this 


unassuming gentleman was. 11c thought Gest must be 
joking, and the man was some Broadway pal of Gest’s. 

“Later he found out that the gentleman was Charles 
Evans 1 Iughes, the world-famous American diplomat, 
Secretary of State, and candidate for president (he after¬ 
ward became Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court), Even now, eighteen years after, M. still often 
upbraids Gest lor that scene. Mr. (lest always excuses 
himself on the ground of the Edwards mixture.” 


5 “Morris (lest knocks on the door of M’s room, Room 
835 in the 1 Intel Plaza, almost every Sunday between 
four and live. Sometimes Mr. Idorman, the inventor, 
comes with him. Mr. (lest always brings some present for 
M. and for me. They are usually ingenious gadgets in¬ 
vented by Air. Elorman. Recently he brought a cigarette- 
case made of metal but enameled in white; it represents 
an envelope bearing M‘s name and address in longhand. 
There is even a red two cent stamp under the transparent 
enamel. M. gave the case to me, saying it ought to remind 
me to smoke less. I always carry it, Mr. (lest says I needn’t 
he afraid of losing it, because the mail will bring it hack, 
as it hears not only the correct address, but even a stamp. 
11c thinks this is the best part of the whole idea.” 


5 “Two interesting new actjuaintances. We had lunch 
with them at the Park (lhamheis Restaurant. Miss Maria 
Eetper, the learned lads editor at the publishing house 
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of Simon and Schuster, and Mr. Quincy 1 lowe, the author 
and radio commentator, whom we have been listening to 
for a long rime over WQXR every evening at nine. Miss 
Leiper is the best-looking scholar 1 have ever seen. I am 
grateful to her for sending me a I Bulgarian book for an 
editorial opinion. 

“Mr. 1 lowe is very well-informed on the Kuropean 
situation.--The person who is considered here to have the 
best grasp of Kuropean affairs is former l huler-Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles, whom Roosevelt sent abroad 
in 1940 to consult with all the Kuropean chiefs of state. 
Sumner Welles even negotiated with Hitler on behalf 
of world peace. All I can say about Mr. Welles, who has 
been pointed out to me. in the elevator in the Klava, is that 
he is a dapper, good-looking man who makes a dignified 
impression.” 


5 “New Year’s Kve at Billy Rose’s house. Until early 
morning. The hostess and 1 sat on the floor. On the enor¬ 
mous couch sat, beside M., Ray (ioet/., Billy Rose, Kd- 
ward Robinson, Judith Anderson, ami Ruth (Jordon. 
Marc Chagall was hanging on the walk On the table re¬ 
posed a huge smoked turkey, the first smoked bird I ever 
saw in my life.” 


5 “I have seen the revival of M’s Li How witli Ingrid 
Bergman and Burgess Meredith in the leading parts. M. 
was at home, sick in bed. Mr. Meredith and the prnduee.r, 
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Vinton Freed ley, went to see him. Miss Bergman came to 
America on January 11 , t 940, aboard the liner Rex, the 
same vessel that M. was on. I hey did not know each other 
at the time. When their vessel finally came alongside the 
pier in the dark winter night, the cheers from ashore 
could be heard on shipboard, followed by a singing 
chorus. M. was surprised: he supposed rlvar either the 
Hungarian colony or his friend C hi ben Miller, who had 
produced a lot of his plays in New York, had arranged 
it. Now M. says it is possible that Miss Bergman also 
thought the ovation was for her, because she was a famous 
Swedish actress, and a I lolly wood picture of hers, Inter¬ 
mezzo, (with Leslie I toward) was running successfully 
in New York. Kven before the}' went ashore, M. dis¬ 
covered that the jubilant ovation anti the chorus of hun¬ 
dreds of voices were a Zionist welcome intended for I)r. 
Chaim Wei/mann, the leading champion of the Jewish 
homeland in Palestine, who arrived aboard the same ship, 
unknown to either M. or Miss Bergman. Despite his esteem 
for Dr. Wei/mann, M. said it was quite an anti-climax 
to walk down the gangplank to the sounds of the chorus. 
'The voyage was not at all bad, M, said, aside from the 
uneasy feeling caused by the whispering about a British 
destroyer that accompanied the vessel at a respectful dis¬ 
tance in case of (jeuu.m submarines, to guard one pas¬ 
senger, a certain Mr. Butler, one of the highest officials 
of the British 1 Yubassy in Washington." 

5 “When we read that the Italian liner Rex, on which M. 
- ami later I came over, had been sunk in the war, M. 


said, ‘Poor Rex has had a had end but she brought luck to 
some of my fellow passengers. The slow-rising and very 
different eareers of passengers .Michael Todd, Ingrid 
Bergman, and Chaim Weizmann skyrocketed soon after 
landing.’ ” 

5 “I’ve been several limes to rehearsals of Carousel, the 
musical version of M's Ulio ///, Ah hough M. forbade, me 
to, I went secretly to New I Liven tor t lie m out opening. 
I had no ticket to the show, but Oscar 1 Luumersteia 
sneaked me in to the standing room just after the curtain 
rose, when the lights went down. 1 caught sight of M. 
sitting with his friend. Dr. Albert Sirmay, \\ as down in 
front. The performance went on until alter midnight. 
I went straight to tlte station and back to New York, de¬ 
lighted and moved. The skill with u hich the spirit and 
even the dialogue of l.iUom had been preserved in Carou¬ 
sel is amazing. I fully agreed with M., who kept raving to 
me in a whisper all through the rehearsals about the 
directorial ability of Rouhen Ahunoulian, who stood 
motionless on the stage, instructing uctois, chorus, and 
ballet with perfect calm, speaking softly, and displaying 
ingenuity in everything In* said, Mamoulian's direction 
of Porgy in New York seventeen years ago was a revela¬ 
tion to M. and Reinhardt; they often spoke of it. As for 
M., he sticks to his belief that no director within his ex¬ 
perience on Broadway has yet surpassed Mamoulian. 
Richard Rodgers’ music really went to my heart. Theat¬ 
rical music has never moved me so deeply he fore. My 
favorite song was always (iershwin’s Summerth/ie. M. 



and I both love the Londonderry Air in Fritz Krcisler’s 
recording; M’s favorite tune was the Vaveme pom une 
infante definite of Ravel, his favorite composer. Our 
favorite music now, instead of those three tunes, is Carou¬ 
sel, from beginning to end.” 


5 ‘During the. rehearsals of Carousel Lili and M. went 
out with the composer of the music for the show, Richard 
Rodgers, to lunch at Sardi’s. Rodgers told them a great 
many interesting things about his theatrical career, his 
memories agreeable and disagreeable. M. says Rodgers is 
one of the foremost experts he has ever met in the Ameri¬ 
can show business.” 

(1 have something to add to this note. Among the many 
instructive things Richard Rodgers told us, one seems to 
me the best of all. Indeed I consider it a word of true wis¬ 
dom about play writing, although Rodgers is not a play¬ 
wright at all, but a composer. To sum up in my own words 
the. essence of what Rodgers said: the one Rig Mistake 
in play writing, the irreparable blunder, can be made only 
at the very lust moment and in a fraction of a second. This 
is the moment when you decide to write a certain play. 
You commit the irrepatable blunder if, i. the basic idea 
is not good, or you yourself ate not good enough to 
write a pl.t\ on the gi\ en good basic idea. All other mis¬ 
takes that ate made in writing or producing a play can 
be repaired, For instance, is the ending of the second act 
wrong? White a new ending;, and another ami another, 
over and over until von get the right one. is the third act 
weak? White another ami another, alone or with a col- 



laborator, until finally y<*u have a good one. Is an actor 
poor in his part? Swap him around. Does the director 
misunderstand the play? I lire a new one. Is a set sour? 
Paint it over. All this is a mere question <>!' time, money, 
self-criticism, and a few preferably very few pood ad¬ 
visers. Any bad feature can be remedied any at all. Only 
the one mistake of the very first moment, the Hip One, 
is irreparable: when you give a yes or no to the question, 
“Shall I write this piny?*') 


5 C ‘M. smiles wryly about such 'facts* as we have re¬ 
cently seen In print, not for the fitst time: we learned that 
M, had made a million dollars irum the stage and screen 
rights to Lilionj. We have in otir files a copy of the con¬ 
tract, drawn soon after the New Yutk opening ( April 20, 
1921) and the ensuing favorable notices of Lilian], selling 
film rights in the play for $7^1, less commission to the 
Budapest agent.” 


5 “Lou el la O. Parsons mentioned in one of her / aurnal- 
Amcrican columns that she had met At, long, long ago in 
Budapest. M. remembers that the manager of a Budapest 
theater brought l.ouella Parsons one morning into the 
darkened auditorium at a reheat sal where At. was doing 
one of his plays. The American newspapet woman arrived 
the very moment after a frightful mubtust between ac¬ 
tors, a full-scale row. Naturallv, all was sweet as honey 
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in front of the visitor. The moment she left, it started 
again. 

“.Lawrence Langner, one of the chief figures in the 
Theatre Guild, also went to see M. many, many years ago 
in Budapest. Of course, Mr. Langner was interested 
mainly in I Bulgarian acting, which he had never seen 
any of, but he could spend very little time in Budapest. 
So that Mr. Langner could say lie had seen all the acting 
in Budapest, M. rushed him around on his one free eve¬ 
ning in a car at fire- engine speed, taking him to six plays 
at six theaters, and spending fifteen or twenty minutes 
at each. 

“Speaking of American guests, M. mentioned the act¬ 
ress Bertha Kalirh, then well known in New York, who 
culled on him with her husband in Budapest. Coming hack 
to New York, this kind hearted lady reported in news¬ 
paper interviews that M. lived in a small apartment, to be 
found with difficulty along the dark corridors of a large, 
neglected tenement in an almost unknown suburban side 
street. (Which, according to M,, was approximately true, 
bur considering his haphazard life at the time, in its 
origin rather romantic, shall we say, than financial.) 
Broadway producers, who iiad always paid M’s royalties 
promptly, complained bitterly to M’s New York agent. 
The agent thereupon sent M. a long night letter. It was 
some time, M. s.t\ s, be lore this little tempest of pity 
subsided.” 


5 CM. wrote a hitter at tide in his friend Ferenc Gondbr’s 
New York l Itmg.u i.m u eekly, Az Ember* M. was a news- 



paperman for twenty-three years. I le gave up every-day 
professional journalism, which he lv.nl undertaken in 1896 
as a court: reporter, in 1 y tDuring that time he wrote 
daily satirical dialogues on topical subjects, non-political 
editorials, and also served tor many \eai.s as a columnist. 
Later, he was under contract to write mm fiction articles 
for two foreign papers, the IUrlincr I'aychlatt and 
1 I caret's Nac York American. 1 le wound tip his news¬ 
paper work with two years as a war conespomlent. His 
war reports from Russia appealed hist in the Budapest 
Az Est and the Vienna Xeue Ereic Vtewr, afterward in 
the London Mommy Post and in a New \ ork paper. 
They were later published in book form in I Imtgariun 
and Herman. 

“Ills present article in Az lumber deals with T’tuigra- 
tion, a diseased M. says this was the second occasion that 
lured him hack momentarily into his original trade of 
newspaper work, which e\ en now he still likes better than 
play-writing. The first occasion, us lie wist fully recalls, 
was a testimonial dinner in Berlin, when he sat next to 
Luigi Pirandello, the Italian dramatist, then already fa¬ 
mous, who had come to Berlin to see his play. Si r Char¬ 
acters in Search of an Author, which Reinhardt gave a 
most original production -and helped turn into a smash 
hit. M, improved this opportunity to interview Piran¬ 
dello (whom he continued to correspond with from that 
dine forward) for Az Est. Pirandello u as hv no means a 
young man when his plays Became fashionable. I le was a 
teacher. 1 le talked at length of his reaching in Rome. I le 
taught at a special school, whete his pupils were young 
teachers. According to M, you could easily tell not from 



his plays, bur from his private conversation and manner— 
that he had been a teacher too long, or at least longer than 
he ought.” 


5 “A few days ago (summer of 1946) at Lake I Ai7,eme, 
New York, we saw by the New York Times that. M’s 
one-act play (one ot the late Max Pallenberg’s favorite 
parts), the satirical comedy, (>/n\ Two, 1 'hrec , had been 
banned bv decree from the repertoire of every theater in 
Russia. We never had the slightest idea the play had ever 
been performed in Russia. At the same time good com¬ 
pany! Somerset Maugham's The (.7/v/c, another reper¬ 
tory favorite in Russia, was also forbidden. It was about 
then, too, that we heard M’s liftieth anniversary as a 
writer had been commemorated in Palestine over the 
radio and in the theaters, with performances of his plays 
Translated by Dr. h'mil h’eucrstein from Hungarian into 
I febrew.” 


5 “Talkiny of his father, M. said the lines about him in 
the prologue to the bonk / be ('jptjhi Of St. Mjrg>ircfs 
were not tictum, but tact." 

(The prologue tells how my father was once family 
physician to < »ti %ta\e 1 1 ri cl, the builder of the Kit Tel 
Tower at Pans, u hen the great expert in iron construction 
was at Budapest putting up tun of his great creations ■ 
the Western Ratlmad Station and the Margaret Bridge, 
which spans the Danube at the southern tip of St. Mar- 



garct’s Island, The bridge is a harmonious iron work of art, 
bearing Kifl’d’s personality so strongly upon it that the 
attentive passer-by seems to see the Kilfel Tower laid 
down across the broad river, I remarked to Wanda, and 
she often repeated to others, that one proof of my late 
father’s capability as a doctor was the fact that Kill'd lived 
to be ninety-one.) 


5 (The following, also about my father, I believe I 
have never told anyone except Wanda. I remember when 
I told her. In San Remo my Italian translators of many 
years’ standing, Mario de Yeilis and his wife Olga Ail laud, 
came to see me. They were telling me about the good 
reviews of some of my more recent plays in Italy. When 
they left, Wanda gently rebuked me for hearing the 
news with too great a degree of modesty, indeed display¬ 
ing too much skepticism toward myself, and she said I 
might have withheld certain self critical remarks from 
my chosen Italian representatives. That was when I told 
her about Lanka. 

On the desk in my father’s doctor’s office was a picture 
of a small hoy, in a metal frame. It was a photograph of 
my elder brother, who died before I was born; he lived 
two years. 1 lis name was I aieika. 

'This, parenthetically, is a diminutive of the 1 lungarian 
name Iats/.ld, which is rendered in Knglish bv the (German 
form I aulislas or I /adislaus. ()riginally it was a Slavic name, 
Vladislav. The name is popular in I lungary because it was 
borne by one of the greatest I lungarian kings, St. I aiszlb I. 
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My parenrs loved Laeika deeply, and every time they 
spoke of him always sadly and lovingly—I had a vague 
feeling, even during my childhood, t hat 1 was an intruder, 
usurping Laciku’s position of first-hunt son in the family. 
Whenever I was left alone in the office 1 would gaze long 
and often at 1 ueika’s picture. 1 le was a handsome, gentle, 
goldcn-Mond child with a sad expression: the very oppo¬ 
site of me, black haired, lively, ami jolly as I was. Later, 
though still in my childhood, I began to have a pro¬ 
nounced feeling or did 1 only imagine it? that every 
time my parents looked at me they were thinking sadly of 
J/acika, whom, I felt, they loved much more than me. 

'I'his could have been true only in so far as a dead child 
lives for a long; time deeper in the hearts of its parents 
than a living’ child can. 

As a young man in an \ustrian sanitarium, after read¬ 
ing all the hooks of Dr. Sigmund h'rend that had then ap¬ 
peared, I thought I should persuade myself that many of 
my inhibitions had sprung from this intruder complex 
of mine. I was thinking chiefly of my shyness, my exag¬ 
gerated and sometimes not altogether sincere modesty, the 
feeling I have so often had that the gifts of life rightfully 
belonged not to me hut to others, the feeling I had usurped 
them from other people, whom (iod hail withheld them 
from. Not until a few \ears ago did I give up torturing 
myself with such nutters, when Hitler took away from 
me all the gifts of life, 

Kven at seventeen, when l finished high school and 
brought home a good "( vttifieate of Maturity,” which 
would open the doois of even* university in I'urope, I 
thought I saw on my father’s pleased face a fleeting 
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shadow of the thought, “Why not Lanka?” And one 
again 1 rhouglu ! saw this shadow whisk across im 
father’s face, after the opening of my first play, 77a 
J.aii'ycr, ar Budapest in 1901, when I showed him t lie goo< 
notices the morning after,) 


5 “The works of real writers, M, tells me, contain 
great many hidden, adroitly distorted, more nr less canton 
flaged, yet often because the author feels sale behin 
his camouflage f righteuingh honest fragments of ante: 
biography. The better disguised these confessions art 
the more honest they will he. M. says if he u ere a modcr 
psychoanalyst, ami had to analyze a professional write 
(which Clod iorbid), instead of tpiestioning the man, h 
would have him take a pencil and underline the passage 
in all his works, howsoever disguised, that were writte 
about himself.” 

(When I told Wanda (his, I was flunking chiefly < 
my 1 hmgarian novel, 77 v (inrn 11 t<\sjr. 1 even sltowe 
her the passage in Chapter XIX that l would have thougl 
of if I had been a patient instructed hv the doctor to unde 
line the hits describing details of mv life store. This chaj 
ter tells of a girl who is beaten within an inch of her lii 
by the jealous man she lives with, on account of a ho; 
I would have underscored the following story this he 
told about himself in my novel. 

“One evening I was drinking glass upon glass < 
brandy ar the Orphenm Winter (*ardcn. ... I had 
nearly planned: brandy by day, sleeping powders 


night. Anyting to make sure my mind was never awake 
for a moment. That would have been unbearable. A 
large gypsy band was playing terribly loud at the 
Winter Garden, and this too quite stunned my alcohol- 
soaked brain. I was toiling from each day to the next, 
doping my way through, with just one blurred yet 
recurrent idea: I’m putting something off. After eleven 
Ema F. came in... for supper at the Winter Garden... 
Tell me,’ she whispered discreetly, ‘would you be 
interested to hear something that that rotten photog¬ 
rapher told about Annie—and you?’ . . . She was talk¬ 
ing .. . ‘The photographer said ... he whacked away 
at the poor thing with the iron rod, the vile creature, 
and he said he would have stopped, only Annie began 
crying and roaring like fury, and shouted your name 
in his face. That was what made the photographer wild, 
because we all knew that Annie was simply silly about 
you. So then the man hit her all the harder, because that 
hurt him . . . and Annie knew it very well and kept 
shouting your name still louder, and that made the man 
even wilder, and he admits he had a regular fit to smash 
the girl, so that she’d stop, and he wound her hair 
around his hand and flung Annie against the furniture 
... and dragged her around the floor and kicked her... 
but she would not hold her tongue; she just kept cry¬ 
ing and screaming your name, and kept saying, “I’m 
yours, my darling, I’m thinking of you, my darling, 
why aren’t you here, my darling?” ’ . . . 

“Near my apartment a wretched cafe was still partly 
lit up. . . . Here I drank enough more so that my legs 
were no longer quite ready to carry me. Instinct alone 
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checked me at this limif. Kven so I got' home with great 
difficulty; I dimly remember having fallen down on the 
street. At home I made tea. In the hot tea, as usual, I 
took a sleeping-powder. ‘There were still nine veronal 
powders in the box. ‘I’m yours, I’m thinking of you, 
why aren’t you here, my darling?’ Imagine destroying 
that beautiful, loving little body so. . . . She had been 
taken by the hair ami banged against the furniture 
and dragged around the floor and kicked. ‘I’m yours, 
my darling. Why aren’t you here"’ I poured the other 
nine powders into one cup of tea. That is why you have 
to be drunk in such a state: I tossed off the cup as if it 
were, another glass of brandy. That night l learned what 
death means. ‘The fact that they brought me back to 
life later does not alter t he case.” 

The book in which 1 underlined that passage appeared 
in 1937.'The incident faithfully recounted in this narrative 
took place twenty-seven years before, in 1910. Wanda 
was two years old then.) 

5 (To dwell a few minutes more on the subject of how 
an author’s brain transf orms a real occurrence into fiction, 
let me tell here an extremely disagreeable incident from 
the life of a friend. In his biography it would scarcely 
fill more than two or three pages, if indeed it went beyond 
three lines. 1 wrote a play out of it. 

'The friend’s mime is '/oilan Tlmmka. He is a Hun¬ 
garian nobleman, a professional soldier from earliest 
youth. When I last saw him he was a cavalry officer, the 
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colonel of a hussar regiment, holding several prizes as a 
daring gentleman rider. Our friendship dates back to the 
time when he was a first lieutenant. Later, as a captain, he 
fought the Russians in World War I. In 1915 he spent 
some weeks’ leave in Budapest. One night he told me a 
reminiscence of his days as a young lieutenant. 

He had belonged to a garrison regiment in a small 
Hungarian city. I lore he made the acquaintance of a 
pretty, married woman who immediately caught his 
fancy. He became a daily visitor at the house of the 
woman and her husband, the owner of a small factory, 
who worshipped his wife. After dinner the lieutenant was 
in die habit of dropping in for a cup of tea with the couple, 
who lived in a villa out of town. They would sip tea, the 
wife would play the piano rather wistfully, and the hus¬ 
band incessantly retailed his hunting adventures. He was 
one of the best-known and most passionate huntsmen in 
that part of the country. 

The lieutenant and the wife fell madly in love. The 
doting and jealous husband discovered this even before 
the other two became aware of it themselves, and resorted 
to various sly dodges to prevent the daily encounters. He 
struggled desperately by every means to estrange his wife 
from the lieutenant. But it was no use. He began to see 
the day swiftly approaching when his wife would confess 
her new passion and leave him in order to marry the lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Before there was time for this, the following occurred. 
One evening the lieutenant appeared as usual at the fac¬ 
tory owner’s house. lie found the couple in the drawing 
room, where they generally took tea. The wife was play- 
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ing the piano. On the table in front of the husband were 
his fine English and Belgian hunting rifles, laid out in 
order. I Ie was polishing, oiling, and inspect ing them, 
peering with expert eye down the barrels, and testing 
the triggers. 

The lieutenant sar down in his usual armchair. 'There 
were a few cursory remarks about the winter weather. 
The woman got up from the piano, poured tea for the 
lieutenant, and sat down to the piano again. Site leafed 
through her music, started to play, but nervously broke 
off each piece after the first few measures, only to go on 
leafing and then start another piece. 'The husband said 
little. Apparently lie was very much absorbed in his rifles. 
The atmosphere was charged and tense, as a 1 wavs of late, 
none the less so for the display of lethal weapons. 

During a break in the conversation, which had been 
faltering enough anvw.ty, one of the rifles went off. The 
bullet struck the lieutenant in the left arm. 

As he told me in mis, he never had a moment’s doubt 
that the husband meant to kill him, sheltering behind the 
cowardly excuse of rifle cleaning, and thus giving his 
attempted murder the color of an accident. In the moment 
of utter horror following the shot, the husband, with 
masterly dissimulation, desperately begged pardon, the 
wife fainted, and the lieutenant lattyhinyly denied that the 
bullet had touched hint. Both men strove to bring the wife 
around, which they shortly accomplished. The husband 
took the rifles out of the room. 

Then all three sat down around the table and had tea. 
The lieutenant, as he told me, was in great pain, but con¬ 
cealed it with supreme will-power. They remained to- 


gcthcr for some time, until the lieutenant discovered the 
blood was beginning to soak the sleeve of his uniform, and 
threatening to drip. Thereupon he said a calm goodbye, 
as if nothing had happened, left, and went straight to the 
hospital, where they dressed his wound. Fortunately the 
bullet had not touched the bone. When some years later, 
a captain by then, he fold me of the occurrence, he rolled 
up his sleeve and showed me the wound. 

lie never saw the woman again after that evening, lie 
never went back to her house, nor did he try to meet her 
elsewhere. I lis reason was that the woman herself must 
have known perfectly well that the shot was no unlucky 
accident, but a cowardly attempt at murder; nevertheless 
she reacted on the spot as if she had never doubted its being 
a mishap. In other words, at that fateful moment, for fear 
of her husband and the unpleasant consequences that 
might result, she had coldly abandoned him to side with 
the apparently stronger would-be murderer. 

In 1919 l made a one-act play out of this occurrence, 
almost unchanged, under the title Marshal. It was per¬ 
formed in Budapest and Vienna during the 1922-23 sea¬ 
son. It became one of the vehicles of Italy’s celebrated 
Memo Benassi. 'The Knglish version may be found in the 
volume called All the Plays of Molnar, published in New 
York by the Vanguard Press in 1929. (By the way, the 
title of the book is now, in 1948, no longer appropriate, 
for since then I have written twenty more plays, several 
of which have been produced on Broadway or filmed in 
Hollywood.) 

The only change worth mention that I made in drama¬ 
tizing the true story was to turn the hussar lieutenant into 
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an actor. In the true story, I thought the must dramatic 
moment was when the lieutenant was concealing his 
wound a ml carrying on the coin ersation, partly out of 
pride, so as not to give the husband even the small satis¬ 
faction of having wounded him, ami garth- in order to 
observe the behavior, or rather the inaction, of the woman 
who loved him in this situation. In the second half of the 
nineteenth century, in the gte.it da\ s of the Paris salon 
drama under Dumas fils, S.irdtm, Augier, and 1 tervieu, 
these scenes were called la ,v<v/m a fjirr. I felt that if the 
husband’s victim were an actor, his capacity to conceal 
both bodily and spiritual pain to play the pan of a man 
not wounded and not suffering would he much more 
credible and therefore much more moving.) 

5 “A faithful New York frieml, .Mrs. Dorothy (ferns- 
back, who had been to see ,M. and me ten years ago in 
Budapest, ami was very helptul to us when we came to 
New York in 1040, invited me to dinner, where 1 had the 
pleasure of meeting her two nice ilaughtets. \Ye were 
talking about M’s plays. Dot 01 by asked jokingly why M. 
didn’t make me a character in one of them. I told her she 
was not the first to ask. When the guest ion w as first pur 
to AI., he replied that two ve.us before I was born he had 
described me so perfectly, as the feminine lead, Julie, in 
Lilia m, that with the best will in the world he could not 
change a word of it even today. M\ teniatk at the time 
really tended ro contradict this idea, one of his favorites, 
that he had described me before I was in the world. 1 
said I had always been so fond of the touching and at- 
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tractive figure of Julie that in the course of years I must 
unintentionally and subconsciously have tried to be as 
much like Julie as I could.” 


5 “As a young man in 1909 M. spent six weeks with an 
attack of arthritis in a Budapest hospital, where the nurses 
were nuns. He told me that one of the nuns who were 
nursing him had two gold teeth, then considered the 
height of style. ‘It was tactless of me,’ said M., ‘but I 
couldn’t resist asking her how it happened that she, a 
nun, had expensive gold teeth.’ The nun replied, casting 
down her eyes, ‘Before I became a happy nun, I was an 
unhappy society girl.’ ” 

(Incidentally, lying in that hospital bed with all my 
joints, including my ten fingers, bandaged and thickly 
covered with black ichthyol salve, I contrived to write in 
longhand a comedy entitled The Gmrdsman, which was 
a success in Budapest, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, and Paris, 
flopped miserably in New York, but was revived there 
fifteen years later, in 1924, by that great American act¬ 
ing couple Lunt and Fontanne. They also made a movie 
of it that was long popular. 

The question about the gold teeth and the nun’s reply 
occur unchanged in one of my plays, a tragedy called 
Sacred and Profane Love. This was the first of my plays 
in which my wife Lili appeared in Budapest. An English 
version was made by the poetess Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
and produced in New York in 1923 by Arthur Hopkins 
under the title Launzi.) 
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Jf (Somewhere among Wanda’s papers there must he 
a leaf torn from one ot my Hungarian hooks published 
many years ago a leal that I gas e her unee when she was 
unhappy about a piece ot slander. On the two sides of 
die leaf are a collection ot lines read and noted down by 
me in the course of yea is. 

I lead often been plagued by slander, like most of the 
people who, instead ot living as hermits in some tiod- 
forsaken cave, spend their lives around theatres. I was 
cured of the disease ot feeling sick out lies and lihclnus 
stories about myself by wise savings ami shrewd, honest 
confessions drawn mainly titan the autobiographical 
writings of the ott attacked master ot French drama, 
Alexandre Dumas tils, ami akn from writings by the man 
whom Dumas called the “most insulted ami slandered 
man," the great religion psychologist Finest Henan, 
author of the vvm Id famous / ;fc of /run. Or at least I 
thought I was cured. 

Renan, for instance, felt one sht add never answer news¬ 
paper attacks, no matter how monstrous. Among other 
things he did not protest when a jurat Paris new spa per 
accused him of accepting a million francs from the Roths¬ 
childs to write the Lift' of /run. “I shall not protest," he 
wroru in his autobiographical FatiHcs i/rMr/vo; “even 
if they print a facsimile of a receipt for the million with 
my signature." 

Dumas wrote in an afterword to ins play, /.a Prince vve 
tic IhigiLnl, which was played at the time when he was 
being most sharply attacked and blackened, “ Hie only 
sensible reply to slander is silence, which emtuaces all (he 
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forms and effects of contempt; I have never found that 
slander had any lasting effect on people’s final judgment. 
I have even found that a hundred howling and unjust 
enemies always somehow produce a new, unknown friend 
who is indignant at the injustices. These unknown friends 
in time go to make up what is called public opinion.” 

I swallowed, and indeed digested, all these gems of 
wisdom, and they have been a help to me through life. 
Later, now and then a really outstanding specimen of 
slander would still upset me. At such moments of disgust 
Wanda used to remind me of my collection of wise say¬ 
ings, which had already several times cured me of the 
passing spiritual malaise induced by slander. She reminded 
me of what I had once told her when she was unhappy 
about a painful libel directed at her personally. 

I told her she should fake example by me, cured as I 
was of the disease of taking any notice whatever of cal¬ 
umny. ‘You ought to learn from me,” 1 preached at her. 
To teach her the value of a cured invalid, 1 pointed out 
to her in Las Cases’ Memorial da Salute -11 cl cue a saying 
of Napoleon’s, who advised his friends to ask only those 
people for medicine who had recovered from the disease 
in question. I le was delighted to learn about the method 
of the Babylonians, who put their patients on the streets 
in front of the door, bed and all, and asked passers-by 
whether they had had any similar disease, and it so, what 
medicine had cured them. “In this way,” said Napoleon, 
“at least one avoided the advice of the people who had 
been killed by a medicine.” 
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5 “I like to tell something I heard of M. as a younj 
playwright aged twenty-live or twenty six, when he wa 
having a secret corresjxmdeiiee with an actress who rc 
turned his passion. A thing like this story could neve 
happen anywhere except in the theater. 

“Along with several private detectives, three peopl 
kept’ guard over the girl lest she communicate in any wa’ 
with M.: her father and mother, u hom she lived with, an 
her well-to-do so-called ‘fiance’, to whom her parent 
were determined to marry her at all costs. (Years after 
ward the girl did marry the man, giving up her stag 
career.) When the parents and the ‘fiance’ recognize 
that the attraction between the young couple was mtuu; 
and serious, the guard against M. became so vigilant th; 
die two could practically nut communicate in any wa 
whatever. When the girl had a part, her mother woul 
accompany her to the theater and stand guard all evenin 
in her dressing room or in the wings; the ‘fi.uuT waite 
for her at the stage door after the performance, and i 
home her mail was opened and strictly censored before 
reached her. 

“About this time the girl got a part in a French php 
in one scene ut which a letter was brought to her. (i\ 
says letters were brought or written in practically ever 
play ot the time, quite, as often as people on the siag 
nowadays use the telephone.} The footman who pr< 
scored the letter was required bv his part to ask for a 
answer. Likewise, in conformity with her part, the gi 
excitedly scrawled a quick reply, stuffed it into an ei 
velope, and handed it to the footnun. 



“I imagine it is unnecessary to add that M. used to 
write the prop letter every evening and hand it to the 
actor playing the footman, who in turn brought the an¬ 
swer, scribbled in the presence of twelve hundred spec¬ 
tators, to the anxiously waiting M. at a cafe after the per¬ 
formance.” 


5 (It is a truth essentially unimportant to the general 
public, and perhaps interesting only to theatrical pro¬ 
fessionals, but at just one moment of my life I had vivid 
and convincing proof of how ephemeral and mortal a 
playwright himself is, while even the mediocre figures in 
his works survive him. I told the story to my American 
colleague S. N. Bchrman one evening when Wanda and 
he and I were dining together in one of my accustomed 
small New York restaurants. 

I spent several months one winter at Cannes, where 
I was working in a hotel room on the acting version of my 
legend, Miracle in the Mountains. My wife Lili had a 
contract with Reinhardt’s Berlin and Vienna theaters at 
the time. CJetting a short holiday, she came to Cannes 
for a week to visit me. 

One morning on the street I saw posters announcing 
the appearance, for one night only, of the then greatest 
Italian actor, Krmete Zaceoni. According to the posters 
he was playing one of his best parts that evening, in the 
Italian drama La Morte Civile. 

I rushed immediately to a florist, and sent to Zacconi— 



today past ninety and retired from the stage, he is living 
on the west coast of Italy already an old man then, a big 
hunch of roses, along with a letter gratefully reminding 
him of the time some twenty-tour years before when 
one of his international tours had brought him to Buda¬ 
pest. 'There he had chanced to see a performance of my 
play, The Devil , and, taking a fancy to the leading part, 
he bail the play translated that very night from 1 Bulgarian 
into Trench, since, no Italian translator was available at 
the moment. C ioing back to Italy stum afterward, he him¬ 
self translated the Trench version into Italian, produced 
the play at 'Turin in tyo.K, and kept it in his repertory 
for more than twenty years. Indeed it became one of his 
favorite parts. 

Just before the opening, late in 0,107, he invited me 
to 'Turin, where, I attended the rehearsals, and conferred 
with him until past midnight every night about even the 
smallest details of the production; lu* was directing the 
play as well as acting in it. Since this was the iirst time any 
play of mine had been performed outside of my little na¬ 
tive country, I lungary, let alone by so great an artist, those 
days and nights in 'Turin will remain unforgettable at 
long as I live, the more so as I was only twenty nine at 
the time. 

Zaccoui was not only the greatest Italian actor of hit 
time, hut also one of the most cultivated and widely rent 
men I have ever met in the theater. I Ie not only studiee 
Plato’s dialogues profoundly, hut made selections am 
adaptations in modern Italian, and performed them it 
various Italian theaters. In everything regarding tlu 
Shakespearean period, Klizabethan drama, and solid schol- 



arly criticism of Shakespeare’s works he was an authority. 
He spent whole nights at Turin expounding to me his 
original, personal conception of Hamlet, a part he often 
played in a way altogether different from what was cus¬ 
tomary at the time, disdaining all declamation, and making 
Hamlet into a completely modern, nervous type, perhaps 
even carrying naturalism a trifle too far. 

As aforesaid, twenty-four years later in Cannes I sent 
roses to Zacconi at the little Th6atrc dcs Ambassadcurs. 
At midday a young man, Zacconi’s secretary, came to my 
hotel, bringing me the maestro’s thanks with a ticket for 
a box that evening anti the maestro’s urgent invitation to 
call on him in his dressing room during intermission. I 
remembered, though somewhat vaguely, his performance 
in Paolo Giacometti's La Alone Chile , since he appeared 
in it every evening during the weeks at the end of 1907 in 
Turin when we were rehearsing The Devil every morn¬ 
ing and afternoon. Practically every evening l saw him 
in the costume for the leading part: a fiery red wig, short 
black jacket, black knee-breeches, coarsely knit white 
peasant stockings, and black low shoes with brass buckles. 
He was playing a South Italian peasant. (La Mart.a Chile 
was produced in America under two different titles: The 
Civil Death and The Outlaw.) 

That evening in Cannes I took Tali and my visiting 
Viennese friends, the critic and novelist Krnst Lothar 
and his wife Adrienne Gessner, the actress, into my box; 
none of them had ever seen Zacconi. During intermission 
I went backstage to see the maestro, feeling nor a little 
touched by the impending encounter after all those years. 

I walked into his dressing room. There he stood, abso- 



lately unchanged, exactly as he hail been twenty-fom 
years ()efore: the same fiery red wig, short black jacket 
black knee-breeches, white stockings, black shoes wit! 
brass buckles. The thick layer of grease paint on his fact 
smothered any mark of those storm-laden twcniy-fou; 
years; his face was just the same health}', red, smootl 
peasant face it had been in Turin, and his eyes like thosi 
of any truly fine and great actor had a youthful glean 
from the recurring excitement of play acting. In a word 
Zaceoni stood before me exactly as he had a qtiartc 
century since, although even in Turin he had not been : 
young man. 

1 greeted him as I came into the dressing room. 11 
shook hands, looked at me, ami then tears came to hi 
eyes. “Good God, Atolnar,” he said, "you with whit 
hair?” We said nothing for a long time. I think I smilei 
shamefacedly, as if I had been somehow abashed. 'Twenty 
four years before in Turin 1 had had a mass of long, thick 
coal-black curls. I looked at him, and I believe deep ilowi 
in my heart 1 was just a little annoyed with him simpl; 
for being so unchanged. 

I gestured with a motion taking him in from head t 
foot. “You,” I told him, “have not changed an iota froi 
head to foot, or rather from wig to Imekled shoes.” 

“Wigs don’t turn gray,” he said softly at length. H i 
dream figure remains unchanged. Fleet ra, Oedipus, 1 Fur 
let, even the poor peasant standing before you nevt 
grows old. ‘They don’t grow so much as a second oldc 
than the age they were when someone dreamed of then 
living people age dreams, never.” 

This visit to the maestro made a lasting impression o 


me. I repeat that perhaps only stage people, playwrights 
and actors, not the general public, can hear the melancholy 
little air humming through this episode. 

S. N. Bchrman liked the stoiy, and jotted it down in 
his notebook. It appeared in his New Yorker profile of me 
in 1946, told in his ironical but warmhearted style.) 


5 “M. often says jokingly that this is another of those 
things that will most certainly never happen to him. His 
Italian translator, Mario de Vcllis, once told him that the 
Italian government had officially renamed the little Sici¬ 
lian village of Aci, where the novelist and playwright 
Giovanni Verga (author of the book for Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rvsticana ) was born, in his honor, so that all 
the geography books and maps show Aci Verga instead 
of Aci. Ad. says if he wanted to be cynical, with all due 
admiration for Verga, he would say that it proved not 
the greatness of Verga but the smallness of Aci. For even 
Verga would not have had such an honor if he had been 
born, for instance, in Rome.” 


5 (There were years when 1 had to write two short 
humorous pieces every day for a I lungarian daily. Later, 
living abroad, I wrote two a month for the Hcrlhier Tagc- 
blatt. Only a few of these 1 wrote several hundred—were 
ever collected in book form. But for thirty years I had 
been saving all the others, all the many clippings, in a big 
envelope. After Wanda’s death I was arranging my things 
one day, ami gave all the literary papers that I thought 
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superfluous to a bellboy at the hotel, to be burned in th 
incinerator. This survey ot old memories made me nci 
vous, naturally enough. In my agitation l aceidentall 
tossed the fat envelope Idled with several hundred of in 
Hungarian, Herman, Knglish, and French short sho. 
stories and other anecdotal pieces on the pile of pape 
destined for the flames. And in I act they ended tip in tl 
incinerator. They were little, ne\er to be recovered mi 
mentocs of my good humor in thirty long gone years'. 

Wanda knew them almost all. She had two favorir 
among these trifles. They first appeared in Herman, ; 
the Berliner 1 'ayebLut . I copy them here from one of ir 
Hungarian books, which bears the title of Bull. (To 
exactly like the Hetman word FeJer , means both “pet 
and “feather.") The title of the hist piece was “Dram 
turgy." It runs as follows: 

“If 1 were eycr to wide a great work on dr.imatttrg 
I would use as my starting; point the idea that spendii 
the evening at a theater is a punishment, Let ns transpo 
ourselves hack to the times when the Inspiration not on 
tormented its victims with hot irons and the rack, b 
also invented such ingenious tortures as letting sirups 
water drip into the mouth of the victim, .stretched o 
on his hack. Let us put out of our minds everything \ 
are accustomed to in connection with the concept 
‘theater,* ami let us imagine that an iuspiisitor who prid 
himself on inventing new tmmeats devised the follow!] 
punishment: 

“The sinner is required once a week, at a set hour, 


a set moment, suddenly to drop all his business, and, in 
good weather or bad, to hasten to a large hall. This hall 
will be darkened at once, and the sinner conducted to a 
narrow seat. Here he will sit in the dark for three hours, 
rigid and motionless. During this time the following will 
be forbidden: i. Leaving the room. 2. Getting up. 3. Shift¬ 
ing uneasily to and fro. 4. Turning around. 5. Talking. 
6. Blowing his nose. 7. Coughing. 8. Sneezing. 9. Eating. 
10. Drinking. 11. Smoking. 12. Laughing of his own ac¬ 
cord. 13. Sleeping. 14. Reading. 15. Writing. 16. Stretch¬ 
ing. 17. Yawning. 18. Looking anywhere except forward. 
19. Moving to another seat. 20. Not waiting for the end. 
21. The culprit must endure heat. 22. Must endure cold. 
23. Must swallow all exasperation in silence. 24. Is for¬ 
bidden to give any sign of indignation. 25. To sigh or 
groan aloud. 26. To make any changes in his clothing. 
27. Not to pay attention. 28. To let his brain rest or shut 
it off. 29. To interrupt any applause that does violence 
to his own convictions. 30. To appear in ordinary com¬ 
fortable day dress. 31. To cease all these torments at 
pleasure and resume them another time. Further, a num¬ 
ber of other things are forbidden that I cannot remember 
at the moment. 

“This human being banned to darkness and prevented 
from exercising any function is called a theatergoer: 
thanks to the humanitarian movement of modem times 
he enjoys the relief—but not always—of being allowed 
out for a few minutes every hour to rest from his physical 
torment and recruit his strength for fresh torments. 

“What, then, is dramaturgy? Dramaturgy is that char¬ 
itable science which has gathered all the rules for ameli- 
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orating the situation of this condemned victim of bodily 
torment by tearing down one wall of the hall and showing 
him something in the gap. And this something must be so 
attractive that the above-described bodily torment be¬ 
comes first bearable to the victim, then imperceptible, and 
finally desirable. So desirable, that tlie victim is even ready 
to spend his hard-earned money for it, and indeed to 
scramble for the privilege of sitting inside. 

“This would be the introduction to my dramaturgy. 
After it would follow the chapters telling the low and 
exalted, superficial and profound, vulgar and noble meth¬ 
ods that exist for transmitting this anesthetic effectively 
through the gap in the wall to those who arc suffering 
martyrdom.” 

The title of the other sketch, which has no conneetior 
with the first beyond being Wanda’s other favorite, was 
“Co I fee.” Here it is: 

“A frightful dream: 1 invented ordinary breakfusi 
coffee, coffee with milk. 1 was the only person in tin 
whole world who breakfasted on that beverage. I wa: 
convinced that if mankind should come to know' my dis¬ 
covery, it would become the world’s most popular break 
fast drink, and hundreds of millions of people wouh 
drink it, even several times a day. So I rushed to a grea 
bank that financed various industrial enterprises, and nlte 
many difficulties was admitted to see the top boss. Whei 
I told him I had discovered a drink for which I prophesiet 
universal popularity, the bank president asked me r< 
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explain my discovery. I had to be brief, so I confined 
myself to saying: 

‘“You hire some people, and ship them to the other 
side of the globe, where there is a certain kind of bush in 
each of whose berries are two bean-like seeds. When the 
berries arc ripe, your people gather the beans, put them 
into an iron vessel, and light a fire under the vessel; they 
'heat the vessel slowly, but not hot enough to burn the 
beans, only to a degree t hat will turn them black and make 
them spread a pungent burning stench/ 

“’The president was already eyeing me suspiciously. 

“ Then,’ I went on, ‘you grind these half-scorched 
seeds to powder. Bur we don’t cat the powder, nor a 
decoction of it, but we construct a vessel in two parts, 
the lower of which contains boiling water. The steam 
from this water rises through the black, granular powder, 
which rests on a sort of sieve above the water; this causes 
the powder to exude a blackish licpiid, which is collected 
in a separate vessel, and the bitter-sour taste of which is 
unpalatable to most people.’ 

“By now, the president is looking at me with very wide- 
open eyes. 

“ Then,’ I went on, ‘we set our to find a certain mam¬ 
mal; for our purposes we require the female. From this 
female we remove, in an unnatural anil artificial manner, 
by means of a sort of torture, the white liquid with which 
it ordinarily feeds its newborn voting. This liquid we pur 
on the fire, warm it to the boiling point, then cool it off, 
but not entirely only to the point where it will not burn 
the human mouth. The liquid obtained from the animal 
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and thus prepared is mixed with the black liquid from 
the plants.’ 

“ ‘Ugh,’ said the president. 

“ ‘Then,’ I went implacably on, ‘in order to make this 
mixture palatable, we go our into a field and plant a cer¬ 
tain plant called a beet, which has a very fat root. For our 
purposes, however, we take not the leaves, flowers or 
fruit, but strangely enough the root. When the root has 
grown good and far, we pull it out of the ground, slice 
it up and soak it in big kettles of water until this water 
has turned them into a sickly sweet pulp. 'Then we throw 
away the root. The dirty juice thus obtained is then dis¬ 
tilled until all the water is driven off, and the evaporating 
moisture leaves only dirt-colored crystals. 'These crystals 
we crush, by a special process we bleach them snow' white, 
and make a solid mass out of them. 'The solid we cur into 
little cubes, of which we drop two or three into the pre¬ 
viously mentioned vegetable-animal liquid mixture, wait 
until they dissolve, and then we drink the whole business.’ 

“ ‘Dreadful,’ said the president. 1 le rang. 1 lis secretary 
entered. ‘Call up the lunatic asylum at once,’ he said, 
pointing to me. 

“‘1 know,’ 1 said, as they were putting me into the 
strait-jacket, ‘that an inventor must suffer and struggle 
much in discovering the world’s most popular drink and 
getting it known and accepted, and trying to convince 
bank presidents that this preposterous decoction will one 
day he popular, nay perfectly commonplace.’ ”) 
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5 (Out of all my dispatches from World War I, part 
of which were published in two large volumes, Wanda’s 
favorite was the true story of the wounded soldier with 
the nursing baby. 1. o cut it quite short, a wounded Hun¬ 
garian private found a nursing baby abandoned after an 
attack on the evacuated Serbian village of Sabac. He 
carried it with him. The soldier was taken with a shipment 
of wounded in a railroad train that went at a snail’s pace 
to Budapest. The trip lasted for days. At that time there 
were still hundreds of peasants waiting for the trains of 
wounded at each little station, to give the soldiers food, 
drink, and cigarettes. At each station, the wounded private 
held the baby out of the window, and asked the peasant 
women to nurse it. 'There was some woman at every single 
station who gave the child the breast.) 


5 “According to M., the bitterest saying of a refugee, 
compressing into witty form the spiritual tragedy of the 
German-Jewish intellectuals, is the remark of the novelist 
Lion Keuehtwanger. At a banquet given in Fetiche- 
wangcr’s honor by the Overseas Press Club when he ar¬ 
rived in New York after his escape, he said in his speech 
of thanks that I litler had robbed him of his all; only one 
thing I litler could nor rake away his German accent.” 


5 “Laci Vadnay brought Louis Bromfield to our table 
at the Park Chambers for lunch. Vadnay is an old friend of 
ours. A'lccting Bromfield was an event to both of us. When 



we were both putting our backs into learning English, 
we almost devoured his two novels, The Rains Came and 
Night in Bombay. I don’t think it’s exaggerating to say 
that M. and I learned the elements of American literary 
English out of those two books.” 


5 “After dinner I was the guest of Marlene Dietrich 
and her husband Rudy Sieber at the Hotel Croydon. Un¬ 
expectedly Marlene sent down to the storage room for 
one of her innumerable trunks. She gave away the entire 
contents of the trunk to us guests. It was full of beautiful 
French things. I got a Paris hat of Marlene’s, and a whole 
set of green Paris costume jewelry. They gave a big leather 
briefcase to me to take to M., who was not there. I can¬ 
not imagine how so masculine an object should have come 
among all the feminine things in Marlene’s trunk.” 


5 “Company at Leonard Lyons’. His wife Sylvia is a 
witty and sweet person. They have three healthy young 
sons. There were a lot of other guests: the John Stein- 
becks, the Oscar Levants, Orson Welles, Gabriel Pascal; 
later came Jimmy Cannon, the sports writer, Louis Cal- 
hem, the excellent actor, Bill Mauldin, the G.I. cartoon¬ 
ist, Artie Shaw and his wife Kathleen Winsor (who wrote 
Forever Amber), Erich Maria Remarque, and so forth. 
We saw a television receiver. It was Joe Louis, the world 
heavyweight champion, fighting. But before this, during 
dinner, Leonard Lyons projected on the wall a i6mm. 



colored movie of himself and Pascal visiting Bernard Shaw 
in his garden at Ayot St. Lawrence. Shaw must have been 
in very good humor, because he practically played com¬ 
edy scenes with Lyons and Pascal.—Then Lyons showed, 
first, Hitler’s signature on a military document, next the 
receiver of Hitler’s private telephone, which Lyons him¬ 
self had brought back as a souvenir from the ruins of 
Hitler’s bedroom in Bcrchtcsgaden. Many words of his¬ 
toric importance and even more horrible words must 
have passed through that instrument. Someone said I 
ought to speak into it. The idea almost made me ill. Lyons 
has a whole collection of similar personal mementoes of 
Hitler.” 


J “A letter has come from M’s Budapest lawyer. Every¬ 
thing M. left behind in Budapest is gone—his beautiful 
old furniture, pieces of Venetian glass gathered lovingly 
for years, his collection of old Austrian carved and 
painted wooden figures of saints, and his valuable library 
of four thousand volumes. It was all lost, partly to bombs, 
but mostly to thieves, like the property of so many Buda¬ 
pest families, collected and cherished through a lifetime. 
M. tells me he feels that when a world is being looted 
and the beloved household goods of millions vanish with¬ 
out a trace, you do nor suffer the same sense of loss as 
when, for instance, burglars ransack your house in peace¬ 
time. M. holds to the theory that every affliction grows 
less, the more people share it with us. 

“Actually he grieves for only one piece of furniture, 



to which he has emotional ties: a big, simple table that 
was his favorite through more than thirty years. 

“For more than ten years M. lived summer and winter 
on St. Margaret’s Island, at the middle of the Danube, in 
a room of the old three-story hotel. When he moved in, 
there was no table in the room. A long, green restaurant 
table for six was moved up from the hotel garden res¬ 
taurant into his room. On this table he wrote many of his 
plays, his first novels, and, he says, his most despairing 
letters. 

“When he afterward moved out of the hotel, the man¬ 
agement made him a present of the table. He took it along 
to his new two-room apartment, which he later enlarged 
by an extra room on account of his constantly growing 
library. It was at this table that Eva Le Gallienne sat as 
a luncheon guest after World War One; in 1921 she 
played Julie, the feminine lead in the New York Theater 
Guild production of Liliom, and after the run she went 
to Budapest to visit the author of the play. The beautiful 
young American actress was the only woman at the lunch 
M. gave in her honor. All the rest were men—authors, 
directors, actors, and so forth. (As it was Sunday, M. took 
Miss Le Gallienne to the amusement park after lunch. 
When she saw all the Lilioms and Julies there, and realized 
that everything they had played in New York actually 
existed, tears came to her eyes. Twenty years later Miss 
Le Gallienne called on M. here in New York, and they 
talked for a long time of that summer Sunday afternoon.) 

“John Galsworthy and his wife had lunch at this same 
table afterward, and another time the French playwright 
Denys Amiel; others who often took lunch or dinner or 
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afternoon coffee at it were Adax Reinhardt, Gilbert and 
Kitty Miller, Max Pallenbcrg, the great I Iungarian poet' 
Endre Ady, M’s composer friends Albert Simmy, Victor 
Jacobi, Pongrdc Kacsdh; here sat M’s late, dearly beloved 
friend Istvdn Bdrczy, for decades the mayor of Budapest, 
telling his fabulous Hungarian peasant'stories night after 
night. By this tabic M. read his {days aloud from the manu¬ 
script to his ‘discoverer,’ the theater manager Ladislas 
Beothy, and to the actor who had the lead in must of his* 
plays in Hungary, Gyula I legediis; here, when he was* in 
Budapest, sat Felix Salren, the author of HtWibi, and many, 
many people who, as M. put it, were near and dear to his 
heart. 

“And around that same table on June o, to-’A sat a little 
party consisting of the chief of the Second District Reg 
istry Office, his clerk, two witnesses, and At. and I.ili, 
who were married there.” 


5 (The above-mentioned Istvdn Bdrtvy, fur decades 
not only the most gifted but the most popular m.nm* of 
Budapest, was a wise man with an estr.mrdin.u v sense of 
humor. He often came to call at my two mum apattment, 
whose windows opened, across a very lurmw Mini, 
straight upon the Second Ward firehouse. \h .ijuinunu 
was on the mezzanine, with a balcony. One night w hm 
Bdrczy and some other friends were with me, ue found 
ourselves feeling no pain, and in our "elevation of •.pints" 
we opened the balcony door. Within a minute all the 
firemen were assembled in the alley below, they knew the 
number of the mayor’s car, and so were ,dwa\ •, aw ate uf 




it when their powerful boss called on me. Bdrezy delivered 
a merry harangue to the assembled firemen, exhorting 
them that in case of fire their chief duty would be to save 
me and my library. The speech was received in the noc¬ 
turnal stillness of the little street with wild applause-not 
forme, but for the omnipotent superior of all fire-fighters. 
Then a veritable rain of cigars, cigarettes, and even edibles 
poured down from our balcony upon the ranks of firemen 
below, who neatly caught the flying presents in their 
helmets. When we went - back into the room, somebody 
remarked that it was the very height of safety to live so 
near the friendly fire department, particularly after such 
a speech. To this Bdrezy made the objection whose basic 
idea I first exploited in the Berliner Tageblatt, then elab¬ 
orated as the thoughts of a “skeptical young man” in the 
book published in New York by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
The Captain of St. Margaret's, as follows: 

“The apartment was one hundred per cent fireproof. 
It was on the second floor, with windows and balcony 
giving on a quiet, narrow street, and opposite my balcony 
was the fire-station of the Second Ward. Three tremen¬ 
dous arched doors, within which stood three red auto¬ 
mobile monsters covered with ladders, hose, nickel and 
brass trimmings all the innovations of modern fire fight¬ 
ing. I bail been living there for years, and I practically 
knew each fireman personally. As I read in bed with the 
window open of a quiet night, I would often hear the 
alarms come in by telephone across the way. Then 1 
would put down mv book and go out on the balcony; 
by the time I was out, the three big doors would be open, 
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the huge, fire-eyed dragons would have crawled from 
their caves, and my brave friends would be sitting in neat 
rows on the backs of the motorized monsters, shouting 
to me where the fire was. Then they would rush off with 
dreadful ringing and the howl of sirens. I would not go 
back to bed, but would keep on reading at my desk, wait¬ 
ing for them to return. There was something atavistic 
about it: my father had been a doctor, and whenever he 
had an urgent call by night, we used to sit up and wait 
for him to get back. 

“In short, these are the essential points: i. My apart¬ 
ment was about a hundred feet from an up-to-date fire 
department; 2.1 was on terms of personal friendship with 
the firemen; 3. My apartment was on the second floor;, 
4. My windows were large, and directly opposite the 
windows of the fire-station. That is, if (God forbid) a 
fire had broken out in my apartment, we should have had 
the rare situation wherein the firemen would not even 
have had to leave their building, but could simply have 
put out the fire by playing the hose from their own 
quarters into mine. And this with even more zeal than 
usual, since a good friend was involved. Never since the 
invention of fire departments had there been an apartment 
better situated with respect to the fire-station. Exaggerat¬ 
ing very slightly, I might even say I was living in the fire- 
station itself. Yet even so I was more afraid than anyone 
that my apartment would be gutted some day. Why? 
Because what I have just told was too beautiful. When I 
thought of the relationship between my apartment and 
fire, the thing that ran through my mind was not what 
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I have been setting down, but the following dialogue be¬ 
tween two of my friends: 

“ ‘Did you hear? M’s apartment was completely burned 
out!’ 

“ ‘You don’t say! I low did it happen?’ 

‘“Just imagine his apartment is across from the fire- 
station, he has known the firemen personally for years, 
he lives on the second floor, his great big windows are 
directly opposite the lire station, and still, still his apart¬ 
ment burned!’ 

“I could never shake off the notion that this sentence 
was so natural, its form so oft-heard, so healthy and hu¬ 
man, the breath of life and experience so apparent in it, 
that rhis one was closest to truth, not the sentence above 
in which I have listed my safeguards. 1 low often have I 
heard someone say, ‘And just imagine, that woman, that 
respectable mother of a family with four children, anti 
not even pretty, who has hardly stirred out of the house 
in twenty years, who has sacrificed herself to her husband 
and children, never worn a smart dress, never gone to 
the theater or out in society', never danced, who has at¬ 
tended church regularly^ that model of decency and 
morality, just imagine, that woman ran away yesterday 
with a taxi driver, and took all her husband’s securities 
with her!’ Or: ‘And just imagine, that cashier, the pride 
of the firm for forty years,... wit It never a penny missing 
in forty years, . . . why, that's the man who absconded 
last night after embezzling hundreds of thousands!’ And 
the everlasting, invariable story of the man who was never 
sick in his life, and yet just now, all of a sudden died. No, 
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I hate perfect things. They are upsetting, frightening. 
They make me uneasy.” 

To prove that things are truly beautiful only when 
some flaw can be found in them, the “skeptical man,” 
actually Barczy (who incidentally wrote a fine Life of 
Jesus), quoted the wise Hungarian Cardinal Pazmany, 
who once said that St. Paul was the greatest of saints be¬ 
cause there was a fault in his life —his hostility toward 
Jesus’s disciples before his experience on the road to 
Damascus. 

(The moment I began to write these chapters, I thought 
of a sentence that I felt I must bring into this book some¬ 
where, if possible in the preface. The sentence reads as 
follows: 

“Naturally, like any human being, Wanda had her 
faults. Either I did not even notice them, or I hastily 
forgot them. In this book the reader will find no criti¬ 
cism of her, however slight. After the way she behaved 
to me in this earthly life, and particularly in the worst 
years of it, the very least I owe her is to be not her 
judge but her panegyrist.” 

Now I feel that the proper place for this sentence is 
somewhere about here, near the paradoxical praise of 
Paul by the cardinal. Not that the two cases have any 
similarity whatsoever. It is simply a matter of vague, in¬ 
stinctive feeling. Or, to be as exact as I can, I cherish 
this paradox in praise of Paul as the most human eulogy 
that anyone could imagine. I call it a paradox that not only 



fits hut definitely belongs in any honest praise of a truly 
good soul.) 

*J “When Al. was living on St. Margaret’s Island, the 
restaurant-keeper there, who distilled his own liquor, 
gave M. a big two- liter (over half a gallon) bottle of good 
home-made brandy. I le drank a \ cry little of it every day, 
hut the chambermaid and the house man drunk all the 
more in M’s absence. ' That wouldn’t have been so bad,’ 
said M, ‘hut they kept adding water so that 1 shouldn’t 
notice the disappearance. When I got suspicious because 
the liquor kept tasting weaker and weaker, I began meas¬ 
uring the level of the brandy every day with a ruler, and 
writing it down. 1 didn’t make any hiss, umil finally, 
even though I took a drink, I loutnl more in the bottle the 
next day than there had been before.’ ” 

(I put this incident into my play, 77.v Ghss Slipper. 
The story was one of Wanda’s favorites, which she told 
over and over again.) 

3 “Yesterday M. dictated to me a long letter in (lerman 
to Karlheinz Martin and I Ians Allans in Berlin. The 
letter is going to Berlin through a soldier by way of 1 lolly- 
wood, because civilian postal service has not yet been 
restored. The letter is a reply to one from Martin and 
Albers. They wrote how happy they were that his play 
Liliom, which Martin directed, and whose title role was 
played hundreds of times before I litler in Berlin by I Ians 
Albers (the most popular (Jenn.m movie actor), was 



running again now. When I litlcr came into power, Albers 
had to drop the play abruptly. Immediately upon the 
liberation of Berlin he simply starred the show again at 
the Hebbcl Theater, where it promises to run for hun¬ 
dreds more performances. We senr cordial thanks to Al¬ 
bers, who was not only one of M’s chief actors but a 
personal friend as well. We know Albers was in Berlin 
during the Nazi regime as a leading IJKA actor, but he 
steadfastly refused to appear in any hare mongering film. 
A letter from Berlin fold us that when this attitude of 
Albers’s began to annoy Goebbels, who was the film 
dictator and of a vengeful disposition, Albers played a 
trick on the Nazis. I Ie pretended he had broken his leg. 
A dependable doctor friend put Albers’s pertretlv .sound 
leg in a cast, and he lay in a hospital for a month while 
the picture was being made without him. 

“Aside from Albers M. had only one friend among the 
German actors, Minx Pallenberg, M. considered Fallen ■ 
berg the greatest comedian of our time, mi a level u ith 
Chaplin at the very least. I le felt that (lsc.tr Sauer u as the 
greatest German dramatic actor, lie saw Sauer, a hand 
some, golden-blond, true German type, toward the end 
of his career, when he was playing Ibsen in Berlin, al 
though already ill. 11 is legs were paralyzed. 1 lis ditector 
was Otto Brahm, whom the Germans called the Fnpr «,f 
die 1 heater, the real discoverer o{ Ibsen so far as the v oiId 
at large went'. His position in the Gentian theatet was 
iquivalenc to that of Stanislavsky in Russia. Brahm staged 
die Ibsen plays where Sauer took the lead m such a way 
diat Sauer, who by then could scarcely walk, was always 
either sitting, leaning against a piece oi lutniiuir, or 


holding - the arm of another actor. ‘This was how M. saA 
him play Little Eyolj. Sauer died before Pallenberg. 

“Pallenberg s death took place under tragic circurr 
stances. ()nc summer At. had a supper ready for him i 
Karlsbad, the world-famous Czechish watering-pKci 
where Pallenberg was to make a guest appearance at th 
theater. Pallenberg's plane, in which he hail flown froi 
Prague to Karlsbad (less than an hour's flight) crashe 
on arrival at Karlsbad airfield from a height of ninct 
feet. Pallenberg, one fellow -passenger, and the pilot wei 
instantly killed. 1 le had already put on his hat, top-eoa 
and gloves. It was a chartered plane, because Pallenber 
had been unable to get a seat on the scheduled flight. 1 
was a defective machine, long called the 'flying coffin 
by the Czech pilots, who warned Pallenberg jokingl 
when he got aboard, lie insisted, however, beeause til 
performance was advertised for that evening, and he ha 
been brought tip with a superstitious respect for the notio 
rhat the show must go on. 

“M, only heard about the accident in the evening whe 
he strolled over to the theater to welcome Pallenber 
before the performance. On the theater door he saw 
poster announcing that the performance was eaneelcc 
and why.'To make the tragedy yet more grievous, a Bud*,; 
pest paper, Vcsti Ntiphl, telephoned at midnight to IV 
who was completely crushed bv his friend's death, an 
made him dictate a three-column account of the affair. 

“According to M, Pallenberg was one of the world 
most amusing companions in private, the classic jester i 
the Shakespearean sense, fie played practical jokes o 
everyone. M. was once the butt of the following. Lon 
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ago, during the Weimar Republic, M. spent a summer in 
Munich, where a theatrical and operatic festival was in 
progress. Pallenberg was playing in one of his favorite 
vehicles, a play called The Schimek Family, a corny old 
farce, but one that provided Pallenberg with his best part. 
Pallenberg invited M. to supper after the show. To help 
him pass the time, Pallenberg gave M. an aisle seat in the 
second row. During intermission, M. went up to Pallen- 
berg’s dressing-room. Pallenberg asked him, ‘Did you 
look at your neighbor?’ 

“ ‘Not particularly,’ said M. 

“Pallenberg asked, ‘What did you notice about him?’ 

“ ‘Nothing in particular,’ said M., ‘except that he looks 
like a journeyman carpenter, is unshaven, and whenever 
he laughs at your gags he covers his face with both hands 
as if he were ashamed of laughing.’ 

“ ‘Do you know who he is?’ asked Pallenberg. 

“ ‘No,’ was the answer. 

“Pallenberg said, ‘That’s Hitler, the famous rabble- 
rouser. I gave you a seat next to him on purpose.’ (Even 
then Hitler was the most feared man in Germany.) 

“The bell rang for the start of the last act. ‘Go on out 
front, it’s about to start,’ said Pallenberg. 

“ ‘Not me,’ said M., ‘I’ll wait here in your dressing 
room.’ 

“ ‘What?’ laughed Pallenberg. ‘Are you afraid he’ll 
bite you?’ 

“ ‘He might, at that,’ said M.—When M. told me this 
story, he added, ‘He did bite me, too, but good—only ten 
years later.’ ” 
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5 “Severn! rimes when we went for a walk in Central 
Park and M. saw a very old man with a long white beard, 
handle-bar mustache and bushy snow-white hair, walk¬ 
ing with a stoop, he said: ‘1 here goes 1 litler.’ 1 Ie says 
he sometimes cannot help believing that' Hitler is alive 
and lives with just such a makeup in the very city where 
nobody is supposed to look lor him New \ ork.” 


J “Late in the afternoon we saw one of my great idols, 
Toscanini, sitting in the sidewalk cafe oi the St. Moritz 
with an elderly latlv, no doubt his wile, and looking out 
on Central Park. Apparently it was before some concert. 
We watched him for perhaps fifteen minutes. 1 Ie did not 
say a word, but looked into space, sunk in thought. 'Phis 
is the only time I have ever seen him except in a concert- 
hall, His eyes are not to be forgotten, even without 
music.” 


3 (From a letter to a woman friend in London) “Being 
a music-lover and passionate concert goer, you will ap¬ 
preciate this, which AI. told me about. At three o’clock 
in the morning, many years ago, he came hack tired and 
sleepy to his hotel room in Vienna. I Ie undressed and 
went to bed. 1 Ie discovered to his exasperation that loud 
and boisterous music was going on in the room just over 
his. A piano and a violin apparently trying to outdo each 
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other. M. angrily picked up the telephone, and called the 
night clerk in the lobby, complaining that he was nor be¬ 
ing given a chance to sleep at half past three in the morn¬ 
ing. The night clerk told him lie would take care of it at 
once. He must certainly have telephoned up to the noisy 
players, because scarcely a moment had passed before 
there was complete silence in the room. 

“At noon the next day, when M. was leaving the hotel, 
when he passed by the desk, he upbraided the manager, 
and asked him who the people hail been last night. 

“Telling me the story now, M. said: ‘It was one of the 
most ludicrous situations in my life, because the manager 
said that the two people playing in the room above were 
Jascha Heifetz and Vladimir I lorowirz. They were both 
in Vienna for concerts. One of the two had a birthday that 
day, and the world’s best violinist and the world’s best 
pianist had celebrated the occasion over a bottle of cham ¬ 
pagne by playing the world’s most beautiful concert 
pieces for their own enjoyment, to themselves and to each 
other, with no other guests.’ And this was the concert M. 
stopped in its first few minutes, of course quite unsus¬ 
pectingly! Not to mention that in addition to the artistic 
treat, this concert would have been entirely gratis.” 


5 “Joseph Pasternak, the MUM producer, came to see 
M. this afternoon. We spoke 1 lungarian with bun. 11c 
detailed his idea of a suceessful film story. I took down 
every word in shorthand, and transcribed it that night. 
At his request, M. later wrote him a story based on these 



specifications, from my notes. I made nine pages of it, and 
M. made 197 .” 


5 “Victor Jacobi, an outstanding I Iungarian composer 
of operettas, who emigrated to New York in 1914 , died 
here in the midst of his success after World War I, and 
is burial here. While he lived in Budapest he was an in¬ 
timate friend of M’s and of our friend the equally eminent 
Hungarian composer Dr. Albert Sin nay, who has lived 
in New York for decades, and is head editor of Chappell 

6 Co., the music publishers. In their younger days there 
were years when the three met almost every evening. 
Jacobi and Simmy were then writing sweet and successful 
operetta music. M. was doing his first comedies. 

“M. confesses almost remorsefully that although in his 
early youth he enjoyed playing pranks on his friends, the 
only practical joke that really seared him, and that he 
afterward regretted, was one he played on Jacobi. M. 
revived this memory when we had dinner with Sirmay. 
They talked a lot. about Jacobi, who was a genuine artist 
and a charming talent. Both M. and Sirmay were ex¬ 
tremely fond of him. 

“The joke, whose horror will he keenest to composers, 
came one summer while Jacobi was writing his later in¬ 
ternationally famous operetta, Sibyl. For several weeks 
the friendly gatherings of the three grew less frequent, 
because Jacobi retired to his apartment to work. 1 le went 
but seldom to the writers’ and actors’ club called Otthon 
(meaning home), where he ordinarily met M. every clay 
and went backstage at the operetta theater to foregather 
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with Sirmay. Jacobi said he was up to his ears in work, 
slaving over the composition and orchestration of his new 
operetta. 

“M. was then living at the hotel on St. Margaret’s Is¬ 
land, in the middle of the Danube. Usually he would go 
home between two and three at night, traveling the long 
distance to the bridge across the island in one of the one- 
horse cabs that were still universal. His road took him 
from the center of town to the island by way, among 
others, of the quiet little street where Jacobi lived on the 
second floor of an apartment house. At about three o’clock 
one night, on toward dawn, as the rubber-tired cab was 
noiselessly approaching Jacobi’s place, M. noticed that 
Jacobi’s windows were open, his room lit up, and piano 
music was sounding out in the still of the night. M. stopped 
the cab to listen. 

“Jacobi was playing the piano, over and over again a 
sweet-toned waltz that later became famous practically 
throughout the world by its success in Sibyl. It is a very 
beautiful, melodious waltz with a faint, melancholy un¬ 
dertone, undoubtedly the finest of Jacobi’s many tunes. 

“M. sat in the cab below, listening attentively. In the 
room upstairs Jacobi, obviously excited in this moment of 
artistic creation, kept passionately repeating the same 
music. M. says he could see in his mind’s eye a little table 
beside the piano, on which the composer would write 
down on music paper, during his occasional brief pauses 
in playing, the phrases and turns of his new work. The 
repetition of the ingratiating tune was unending. M. al¬ 
ready knew it by heart. He signaled to the cabman, and 
they drove on. M. went home to the island, humming the 



tunc all the way. (I lis usual working hours were from 
three to eight a.m.) 

“One afternoon about a week later Jacobi came into 
the dub. ‘I’ve been working hard,’ he said, ‘so I’m taking 
a day olT to rest up.’ 1 le sat down to kibitz on M., who was 
playing cards with a newspaperman. They greeted one 
another. M. went right on with the game, bur after a few 
minutes he began quite idly humming to himself, as he 
fingered bis cauls, the wait/, he had heard that night. 

“Jacobi had just picked up a cup of colFcc; the cup 
halted in mid-air. Then he put it down gingerly on the 
table before him wirhout drinking. I le spoke not a word. 

“After a while, still playing cards, M. began humming 
the waltz again, very softly. Jacobi, the politest and most 
unassuming of men, whispered to M.: ‘You don’t mind if 
I disturb your game by asking a question?’ 

“ ‘Not at all,’ said M., intently studying his hand and 
finally playing a card, 

“Jacobi whispered shyly in M's ear, ‘What was that 
tune you were just humming?’ 

“ ‘'l'l\e u. re?’ said Ah, absorbed in sttidying his hand. 
‘Oh, it’s a waltz from some French operetta I heard in 
Paris. It’s been very popular there.’ 

“Jacobi turned white. ‘Who wrote it?’ he whispered 
hoarsely, almost inatulibly. 

“ ‘I don’t know,’ said At., busying himself with his 
cards. ‘It might have been Audran, or I.ecoeq, or Plan- 
quette, or I lervc . . . possibly Christ ine ... I don’t really 
remember. All I know is it was a hit in Paris.’ 

“Jacobi got up, went out, had a long telephone con¬ 
versation, and came hack. I le sat down beside M. again. 
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“ ‘I’ve just telephoned to my publisher,’ he said, ‘about 
that waltz. I’ve simply got to get hold of a copy of this 
Paris tune.’ 

“M., looking at him, saw that he was quite pale, his lips 
bloodless. M. was shocked. Getting up from the card 
table, he took Jacobi over into a corner, where fie ex¬ 
plained the whole story. When he was finished, tears 
gleamed in Jacobi’s eyes. 

“M. says he still doesn’t know just what it was that set 
Jacobi’s tear glands to work. Was it simply the result of a 
sudden thawing of the tension, or were they tears of joy 
after the awful scare about the suspicion that so often 
torments decent composers when they write a tune— 
mayn’t this be simply a memory of something heard long 
before? 

“M. and Sirmay debated whether this prank was cruel 
on M’s part. Sirmay argued that it was. 

“ ‘So you say as a composer, and 1 see your point,’ M. 
agreed, bur then added, ‘Kor my part, I say it was jusr 
youth. Heedless, and alas never-to-be-regained, youth.’ ” 


5 “We had dinner with I)r. and Mrs. I ..is/lb in a booth 
at the Barbizon Delicatessen, and from a distance looked 
on at M’s first meeting with Walter Winched. Then M. 
reported to us. He said Winehell spoke warmly to him. 
M. calculates that he has read more than a thousand of 
Winehell's columns. During their short conversation an 
actress, /Miss Basquette, came up to Winched, from the 
counter where she hail been shopping. Winched intro¬ 
duced M. to her. She held out her hand, and when M. 



took it, she pressed his hand to her cheek. The gesture 
looked like Miss Banquette kissing M's hand. This prac¬ 
tically instantaneous incident was reported the next day 
in a line and a half of WW’s column. M. says this line 
and a half is a model of concise, accurate, tactful, and 
kindly journalism,” 


5 “1 went into M’s room on his birthday, January n. 

‘Congratulations,’ l said to him. ‘You’re sixty -eight today.’ 
“1 le said, ‘It’s your fault.’ 

“I asked, ‘1 low do you mean, my fault?’ 

“1 le said, ‘If you hadn't rushed down in the middle of 
the night two years ago when I was so ill, ami saved my 
life, I’d only he sixty-six now.’ ” 

(To this note l will add that ir was one of her “May 
I write it home?” stories.) 


5 “We were guests of Gilbert Miller, the son-in-law 
of the late Jules Baehe, at Bache's estate near Bake Placid. 
We met a very pleasant man there. 11 is name is Pereira, 
the singer Grace Moore's husband. 1 le mentioned that 
Grace Moore luul recently published a hook of her mem¬ 
oirs, in which it comes out that Grace Moore saw M. in 
Salzburg in 1923 ; she did not know him personally, hut 
she did know he had been aimlessly wandering among the 
Austrian mountains on account of an unhappy love a (fair. 
M. actually remembered seeing Grace Moore in Munich 
and Salz.hurg at that time, in the company of the com- 
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poser Vincent Youmans and Rudolph ICommcr. He says 
she was beautiful and undoubtedly witty, because all he 
could vsee from a distance was that Kominer and Youmans 
held their sides with laughter at everything s hc said.” 


5 “Terrible news in the paper. The C lermans shot down 
over the Adamic the airliner aboard which Leslie 1 toward 
was a passenger. All Broadway is mourning this magnifi¬ 
cent actor as if he were a close relative. I knew 1 Ioward 
whose family was of I Bulgarian extraction, only from his 
films. But at one time M. saw a good deal of him. 'Phis was 
in America in 19 : 8 , and later in Berlin. The last time he 
saw him was in a joint in Berlin. Along toward dawn three 
of them were sitting at a corner table: M., I wslie I Ioward, 
and Anna May Wong, the Chinese actress. Howard 
whispered in M’s ear: ‘I see you’re surprised; that’s good 
guessing, because in the time we’ve been sitting here"I’ve 
fallen in love with Anna May Wong. Bm don’t worry; I’ll 
he over it in an hour.’ The three of them sat there for a 
longtime, eating ami drinking beer. Finally Leslie I low- 
mi looked at his watch, and said with a sigh of relief, *f 
was right; it’s over.’’’ 


5 “A few days ago the mail brought back from Budapest 
a letter that A1. wrote on October ;o, ig„j.i, to our best 
friend there, dear, kind, lovable Lori Barahas, who origin¬ 
ally introduced me to M. at the Metropol Restaurant in 
Budapest. The envelope opened, resealed, and stamped 
by the censors of three nations bore the I Bulgarian 
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words: Deceased. Return to sender. Lori, who had pre¬ 
viously lost his job as a newspaperman, died in 1941. The 
letter that he never saw traveled around for five full years 
before returning now, in 1946. We put it unopened with 
our other letters in our files,” 

(Lee me remark here in addition to this note that I 
wrote into the chief figure of my novel, Farewell My 
Heart , published by Simon & Schuster in New York in 
1945, much of the life and character of my dear and 
faithful friend laud Barabas.) 


5 (From a letter of hers in 1947) “At. became an Ameri¬ 
can citizen today. When he came home, still somewhat 
under the influence of his experience, he told the follow¬ 
ing. While the judge was raking down the routine details 
and examining him as usual, he looked at a paper, and 
asked him, ‘What’s your name?’ Al. gave his name. 

“ ‘What’s your occupation?’ asked the judge. 

“ ‘Author and playwright,’ At. replied. 

“The judge, a young man with a discharge button in 
his buttonhole, said bashfully to him, ‘I’m not asking be¬ 
cause I don’t know what your occupation is, and all the 
things you’ve written besides Ulinw. but just because the 
law requires me to ask you that in the presence of your 
two witnesses.’ 

“M. too, was abashed, and merely said, ‘Thank you.’ 
In fact he was so much embarrassed that afternoon, when 
the judge asked him in the course of the examination what 
freedoms the constitution guaranteed him as a citizen, 
the only one he forgot was the one he makes his living by, 



freedom of the press. Though I wrote you at the time, I 
now repeat proudly that I became an American citizen 
a year ahead of M., in the summer of 1946.” 


5 “At long last I have met Barbara Bemelmans. I have 
heard so much about her. M. has been raving about her 
for a long time. M. is very fond of the Bemelmans family. 
Ludwig Bemelmans is a universally well-liked humorous 
writer and artist. Writers, publishers, and the public as 
well are devoted to him. Not so long ago he was a waiter 
in a hotel restaurant here in New York. He still often 
takes his friends to the same restaurant, and happily wel¬ 
comes the greetings of his former co-workers, who are 
proud and fond of him. His family was Bavarian, but he 
has lived in America since boyhood. His uncle was a 
Catholic bishop in Bavaria. He has published a great many 
books and articles, mostly illustrated with his own draw¬ 
ings. M. not only thinks highly of him as a writer and 
artist, but considers him unique as a raconteur. I laughed 
out loud when I read his two extremely original humorous 
books. Small Beer I liked especially. Recently the Bemel¬ 
mans’ invited us to lunch—Bemelmans, his wife, who is a 
fragile, soft-spoken, cultivated little woman, and the 
family sensation, Barbara, their only child. 

“Barbara is ten. Beyond all doubt the most graceful, 
most intelligent, cleverest, most interesting, most grown¬ 
up, and most adaptable child I have ever seen. She fits 
herself with unfailing tact and almost automatically to 
the ever-changing subjects of a conversation. She has a 
perfect womanly figure in miniature. Her walk is per- 
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fectly balanced. 1 Icr eyes are so shrewd and penetrating 
that it embarrasses you, in spite of her sweet little smile, 
She is admirably brought up. Site does not talk much, but 
when her musical little voire is heard, it is all charm and 
humor. In the quiet little restaurant where the five of us 
had lunch, I never looked at anything hut Barbara the 
whole time. No wonder Goddard I.iebcrson wrote a 
novel about her. The only way I ran convey my impres¬ 
sion of Barbara is that when we said goodbye after lunch 
I felt like crying. Barbara is a little creature quite out of 
this world, ami she brings tears to the eyes of every child¬ 
less woman she meets.” 


5 ‘'Yesterday I saw 11 ret a (iarho again at Dr. Las/.hVs; 
I don’t know how many times I’ve seen her. (IRKTA 
GARBO! I keep wishing I could see Iter over and over 
again.” 


o 

There was a great deal that she wanted to see. There 
were a great many people whom she still wanted to see 
and see again. With most of them she did not even want to 
make acquaintance only to see them. To see as many 
interesting human beings as possible, as quickly as possible. 

She was in a hurry ,.. 
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N either here nor in Europe have I been 
in the habit of saving the newspaper 
tides and reviews about myself ami my work. People 
ive found it hard to believe, ami still do, that in i y i ' 
irry-two years ago 1 stopped buving all the morning 
ipers the day after an opening as I had always done be- 
ire. Thar was the year a number of Budapest papers 
tacked my play. Fashions' for Men, for contemptible 
id completely personal reasons. I knew days beforehand 
hy, and at the desire of what vengeful and influential 
tly, this would happen. I have developed a morbid 
HTorof this buying of all the papers the morning after 
i opening. All 1 do is skim nervously and hastily through 
e review in the one paper I take. Herr it is the AYw 
ork Times; in Berlin it used to he the Hvrtincr Ta^ehhut; 


iii Vienna the Nate Frcic Vresse. I have read so few 
Italian, French, Fnglish, and other newspaper reviews 
during my forty-six years of play writing that they 
amount to practically nothing. (On the day I look over 
these lines, April i, 194N, I read in the Nc-ie York Post 
that there are not only people like me, hut also people who 
believe it possible for someone in show business not: tube 
susceptible to publicity. Otherwise Leonard Lyons would 
not have said in print that the many sided American artist 
Oscar Levant, asked how he reacted to publicity about 
himself, replied, “I’m completely indifferent to publicity. 
Frankly, with me it’s a sleeping' pill one way or the 
other.”) 

Wanda read every word she could get hold of about 
me for fifteen years, and carefully kept the clippings. 
Usually she. did not even mention the articles to me. 

I have almost forgotten the very names of most of the 
characters in my forty -one plays. Wanda scrupulously 
remembered the names of even the most incidental char¬ 
acters in each play. She knew the names of the actors who 
played the parts in different countries. She had a huge 
collection of newspaper clippings, programs, and photo¬ 
graphs, the greater part of which was lost in the seven 
years up to 1940 as we wandered from country to coun¬ 
try, in Budapest, Vienna, Venice, Paris, and (ieneva. The 
remnants, and what she collected in America up to 1947, 
she filed in large envelopes. She never talked much to me 
about them. Occasionally, she would ask me for one of 
my hooks, which I picked up with great difficulty in New 
York second-hand stores after the (iermans and Hun¬ 
garian book-burnings. She wanted them for her own lirtle 
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‘‘library.” She often asked for my manuscripts. But I did 
not give them to her. I had them on the shelves in my 
closet, above her coffee kitchen, and every time she asked 
me I would say, “Don’t be in such a hurry; when I die all 
the books and manuscripts will be yours anyway.” 

In October, 1947 ,1 put together and arranged the con¬ 
tents of her envelopes, along with all the books and manu¬ 
scripts I had promised her at my death. I had the manu¬ 
scripts and clippings mounted and bound in scrapbooks, 
having decided to offer the whole collection to the New 
York Public Library in memory of Wanda. I knew that 
George Freedley, the drama critic, then curator of the 
New York Public Library Theater Collection, was very 
actively assembling play manuscripts and books. I got 
two orange labels printed, and pasted two into each book. 
The smaller says, “COLLECTION WANDA BAR¬ 
TH A”; the larger one reads: “The author presents this 
book to the New York Public Library in memory of his 
dearly beloved friend and literary adviser WANDA 
BARTHA + August 28, 1947, to whom he had intended 
to bequeath all his books and manuscripts.” One of the 
reasons why I asked this particular library to accept the 
collection was that Wanda once did a very thorough job 
of research for me there, and told me with great pleasure 
how kind and helpful everyone at the library had been. 

o 

It was at this time that she dug up for me from old 
books valuable material about the life and miraculous 
deeds of St. Nicholas, Bishop of Myra. She copied the 



accounts of the miracles* in Jacobus tic Voraginc’s The 
(ioUen l.egetuL or Lives oj the Saints {1483), and vS. Bar¬ 
ing (1011 libs The Lives of the Saints (1K72), and brought 
them to me in triumph. What she found then she saw 
later at the rehearsals of my dramatic legend, Miracle k 
the Mountains originally w ritten twenty years ago, pub¬ 
lished in tun, and produced on a special oeeasion in 
Budapest in to <0, them rewritten and unsuccessfully pro¬ 
duced here in ig.p\ But she saw just parts of the original 
play and even those only at a couple ol early rehearsals. 
Because 1 quickly ruined the play. 

o 

Originally the plav simply told with utmost simplicity 
a single miraculous adventure of the great and most ro¬ 
mantic saint, the patron of .jll children; in New York! 
myself spoiled it, owing chiefly to mv dwindling self- 
confidence, by heeding the adv ice of “expert” outsiders 
who, 1 learned later, hud no other connection with the 
theater than that of investing money in plays. I modern¬ 
ized its medieval tone and completely distorted its mean¬ 
ing so that l, myself, was horrified as the opening came 
near. Wanda eagerly sacrificed her days and nights to 
help me at rehearsals. She also helped the director, who, 
over my protest, printed mv name on the program as 
director. Wanda was in despair over the murderous 
changes (most of which l made myself) and the easting 
of good actors in roles unsuitable to them. 

I ruined the play partly because I was easily influenced 
(usually a result of insecurity in refugees) and partly 
under the pressure of responsibility toward my producers, 



who had collected from their friends an uncommonly 
large sum of money to finance this very doubtful risk. 

At first, when we were alone, she ventured a few sound 
critical remarks. But later, when she saw her misgivings 
did not impress me, she was frightened into stopping her 
criticism. She merely said, “You understand the profes¬ 
sion better than I do,” and crouched unhappily in a 
comer at rehearsals along with my wife Lih and Sam 
Jaffe, who already knew that the business was bound to 
end badly. And so indeed it did. The play flopped miser¬ 
ably. The notices were devastating. 

This was a bitter pill for Wanda. Obeying her, I did not 
read a single notice. At that time she was often to be seen 
in dark glasses. On the day when the bad reviews ap¬ 
peared, she wrote to her friend Lucie in Paris: “M. is a 
wise man; he’s already at his desk, busy with his new 
work. But my heart is broken.” 

o 

Mr. Ralph A. Beals, the director of the New York 
Public Library, and Mr. George Freedley accepted the 
bulky package from me on November 12 in the office of 
the library director. I was very restless that morning, be¬ 
cause I wanted to present the package personally to those 
learned gentlemen, and I was afraid I should disgrace 
myself by lack of self-control at the age of seventy in the 
presence of these grave scholars. 

I was still suffering under the acute neurosis produced 
by the shock. I was afraid it would not be in my power to 
behave so normally as they would expect me to. I knew 
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that if I failed it - would make a most: unfortunate im¬ 
pression (quite, rightly, I agree) anywhere, but here above 
all. So I asked Sam Jaife to accompany me on this call, 
like a hospital orderly. I le was to try to make a normal, 
well-balanced old man out ot me lor that short time. 

Sam came for me in the morning, and together we took 
down and presented the package to the director of the 
library ami the curator ol the theater collection. During 
the whole time Sam managed to make a calm old man out 
of me. Our group was photographed. During that: pro¬ 
cedure, 1 behaved perfectly normally, but later, when I 
saw the photographs, I was am.r/ed to see how cruelly 
they showed in my face everything I had so much wanted 
to conceal. 

On the firsr page of a folder in this collection is pasted 
a snapshot of Wanda, which I consider the best American 
photograph of her. Beside the picture 1 wrote and signed 
the following foreword to the collection: “This collection 
is dedicated to Wanda Burtha, mv dearly Beloved good 
friend anti literary adviser, faithful companion of my 
bitter exile, who, for fifteen years, voluntarily and un¬ 
selfishly accompanied me in my wanderings everywhere. 
She died, untimely, in New York, August iH, 1947. To 
commemorate her life the collection of my hooks, manu¬ 
scripts, photographs and newspaper clippings of bio¬ 
graphical interest which l had intended to bequeath to 
her, has been presented to the New York Public Library. 
—October 25, 1947.” 

When we came down from Mr. Beals’ office, where the 
whole collection had been beautifullv laid out on a table 
(a bier, flashed through my mind as I saw it), Sam hade 
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me goodbye, and went about his business. I stayed there 
on the comer of Fifth Avenue and 42 d Street that 
cloudy, almost dark fall morning, before the classic fag:ade 
of the library building, and stood for a long time aim¬ 
lessly gazing at the close-packed cars on Fifth Avenue. 

o 

The calming and normalizing effect of the spiritual 
bromide Sam had administered to me began to wear off 
after he left. I began to force upon myself the idea that in 
the drone of Fifth Avenue traffic I could hear Wanda’s 
soft voice. I began thinking, pouring my thoughts into 
the morbid form of a dialogue with her. 

“Are you sad?” she asked. 

I said, “Yes.” 

“On my account?” 

(That was an apt beginning, because this very exchange 
had taken place between us uncounted times in the past 
few years.) 

“Yes, dearest,” I answered. “I have a feeling as if I had 
just come from a sort of funeral. As if a traveler from 
afar had buried in this great and beautiful big cemetery, 
built by the sons of another nation, all the remaining 
scraps of a long writing career. He has buried even the 
career itself. And, not having a sedative in his pocket now, 
he feels he has also buried his future ambitions. He has 
buried his desire to live, the very feeling that he is a living 
being at all, even the unfounded notion that he has got 
to go on living. This enormous mass of books, swallow¬ 
ing up mine like a drop of water in the sea, belongs mostly 
to dead authors: only a few of the writers are still living. 
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I have a feeling tlvar this morning I Iniricd myself along 
with you, not asking your permission. Now there are two 
names on each of my hooks ami manuscripts there—yours 
and mine. 

'‘Both Mr. Beals and Mr. Treedlcy were more than 
considerate of me in the oilier. There can he no doubt that 
they sensed my mood. Vet nevertheless, as l look hack 
now at the solemn building, I have a feeling that the two 
of us, strangers coming from afar, are interlopers there, 
burying ourselves illicitly and by stealth in a single grave 
through my self-will. 'This feeling that I have now is what 
I have often talked of to you as one ol my alleged faults 
among the many real ones. People call it ‘self-pity.’ ” 

o 

In recent years I have very often heard the expression 
spoken in a tone of contempt. ('The same applies to this 
word as I set forth earlier about the word “(ihoulish.”) 
Whenever 1 have tried, no matter how timidly, to argue 
against that tone, 1 have always found myself alone in my 
opinion. Now 1 remembered once more how completely 
I had always failed to understand the contempt for self- 
pity. People whose judgment I respect have told me that 
this contempt was not natural. ’They said it was artificial, 
and that it was not actually American. It first shocked 
me when one of the war’s bravest fighters, (General Patron, 
who lived through uncounted nerve-racking excitements 
and finally paid for his military career with his life, pub¬ 
licly burst into tears our of sheer emotion at a testimonial 
dinner in Boston, and had to cover his face with his hand- 



:erchief. The photographers snapped the scene, and 
>rinted the pictures in their papers. Some of the papers 
an mildly ironical captions. (No one was moved by the 
ifair.) A New York acquaintance of mine whom I told 
hat the picture was touching said it was not touching, 
>ut ridiculous. There is no denying that I still remain 
r ery much alone in my feeling. What is more, I even knew 
eoplc who not merely laughed at the general, but vio- 
cntly disapproved of him for this sign of true humanity, 
vdiich I too, under pressure, will now call an accident. 

Apparently, despite the advances of science, the time 
las yet to come when we shall no longer hear scornful 
nd disparaging terms applied to a condition that any 
loctor will tell you is a disease of the nervous system— 
xactly as bronchitis is a disease of the bronchial tubes, 
ir myopia a disease of the eye. This sending tendency is 
11 the more jarring because the day has long since passed 
rhen a sulFerer from bronchitis was angrily called an ill- 
nannered barker, or a short-sighted person scornfully 
[escribed as having the bad habit of reading with his nose 
istcad of his eyes. 

Lesions of the nervous system, traumatiealiy produced 
y spiritual shocks, are nor, as they were in the nineteenth 
entury, things you have to “take like a man,” but things 
oil have to take to the doctor. 

The fact that I don’t take mine to the doctor does not 
ter the case. 


O 

And the pictures of soldiers with amputated arms or 
igs. The photographers (who after all represent the 
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view of most of their audience), urged soldiers who had 
lost both legs to grin gleefully into the camera. 1 low many 
such pictures 1 have seen! I agree that the unlucky 
amputees must be encouraged to help themselves and to 
go on living as good a life as they can even without legs. 
But I will bet anything that when those soldiers had their 
pictures taken they were not in the happy frame of mind 
that their photographs exhibit. Quite certainly they must 
have felt sorry for themselves over their lost legs. In a 
discussion of this* subject that I once engaged in, someone 
said it was very convincing and reassuring, i.c. a highly 
humanitarian journalistic proof of medical progress to 
display people whose legs had been amputated who were 
capable of smiling at the camera. I remarked that so far 
as I was concerned, the combination of medical progress 
and amputated legs was shown much more convincingly 
and reassuringly by four lines that appeared in the Vienna 
papers after the popular and dearly beloved Viennese 
actor Alexander (iirardi, who suffered severely from 
diabetes, had a leg amputated. The hospital director sent 
out a notice to the newspapers requesting the public, if 
anyone should have any contact with C iirardi, nor to upset 
him by mentioning that he had had a leg cur off, because 
he did •not know about it. In my opinion that is a con¬ 
vincing and reassuring proof of medical progress--not 
poor crippled soldiers grinning, obviously under com¬ 
pulsion, into a commercial camera. 

o 

Self-pity! I have yet to discover the real reason why 
so many people despise and deride it. I do not see why 
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this unconfessed but constant campaign against self-pity 
does not take its cue from the American and English poets. 
Why do they follow the lead of night-club habitues revel¬ 
ing in poses and affectations, of callous fight-promoters, 
or of generals grown famous by the wounds of common 
soldiers? 

So far I have failed to find an acceptable explanation 
of the disdain and ridicule poured upon this natural emo¬ 
tion. I can only suppose that some hidden and powerful 
financial, political, or military interest requires this usually 
so kind-hearted people to force itself into such an attitude. 
Having been born in central E'uropc, brought tip in the 
nineteenth century, having tried to improve my mind 
with French and Russian litcrarure as well as that of my 
native country, and living as I now do among a nation 
frankly addicted to pity and human sympathy, even senti¬ 
mentality—with all this, even if I should live to be a 
hundred, I should still never have any use for this by no 
means American, and cerrainly not Continental, but de¬ 
cidedly British attitude toward human suffering and its 
manifestations. 

Self-pity! 

When Jesus on the cross “cried with a loud voice, Eli, 
Eli, lama sabachthan ?'... What was it, what was it, if nor 
the most moving and imperishable example of self-pity 
in all history? 


o 

How did the sixteenth-century Puritans, the real 
spiritual forebears of today’s heroes of self control, 
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haughty scorncrs of any failure to hide pain, judge that 
loud outcry of lamentation from the Psalm? 

o 

“I’m nor ashamed of myself, dear,” 1 told her behind 
my closed lips and clenched teeth as I stood there on the 
corner of 4 id Street. “I’m not even ashamed in this 
supercilious society for pitying myself so unspeakably, 
because you left me alone in my old age, in this cold, 
dark, upset world, which is quite without hope for me. 

I had only one tiny guiding light, one prop, one friend, 
one adviser, one helper, and you were it.” 

I stood there for a long time in my dark glasses on 
the noisy corner, saying nothing. 

“You’re crying again,” she said. “That’s awful. Hold 
it hack.” 

“I can’t. I’m simply incapable of it. Yes, I remember 
the pictures of (ieneral Patton all right, anti the things wc 
heard people say about them. On the ml vice of friends I 
took a chloral-hydrate cure. A pheno-barbital cure. A 
benzedrine cure. All to help me control myself. None of 
them did me any good. Anti anyway what difference will 
it make to my condition or the condition of the world 
if I use strength of mind or drugs to keep a few drops of 
warm salt water forcibly in my system instead of letting 
them flow out?” 

“Remember,” she said, “some of the lines of the play 
that you’re working on now, that wc polished up to¬ 
gether in Montauk last summer. Remember the dialogue 
where the doctor teaches his patient that fretting and 
worrying make his suprarenal, i.e. adrenal glands' secrete 



too much adrenalin, which has a pronounced effect on a 
weak heart.” 

“All right, dear, I’ll remember it.” 

o 

Then suddenly I had a feeling that I ought to accuse 
nyself. This was not the first time it had happened since 
:he funeral. Though I did look it up in the encyclopedia, 
md found this mental state listed as “self-accusation” 
inder the heading “Acute Melancholia.” I Icre I also 
: ound the cause of it, “sudden ami horrible shock” and 
‘deaths of those who are near anti dear.” And still I tlid 
lot stop this sort of self-torture. I continual to stare 
tupidly through the dark glasses at the swarming traffic, 
rhen I spoke up again, moving my lips slightly, yet nor 
jarting them. No one paid me any particular attention, 
hough if anyone had been watching he might have 
hought 1 was either sick or crazy. But perhaps at that 
>articular momenr I was both sick and crazy. 

“I wasn’t always so tender and soft' spoken to you, was 
?” I asked. 

“Yes, you were.” 

“Tell the truth.” 

“Well.. . You haven’t always been.” 

“I was too loud. I was nervous. I was impatient. I was 
rritable.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Tell the truth.” 

“Well . . . You were loud.” 

“And nervous.” 

“That, too.” 



“Irritable.” 

“That, too. But I never minded. I was sorry for you. 

I often told I ili so. She knows. And since I died she has 
told you often.” 

I replied: “I didn’t believe her. I thought Lili was just 
trying to ease my mind. But now that you say it I believe 
it. I believe it now because it assuages my grief.” 

Then she said, “Why was I sorry for you? Because 
perhaps no one except me knows that inwardly you 
were broken to pieces. I always told myself, ‘What a 
pity he’s so nervous, because we could get along so 
nicely, two broken human beings.’ I told Lili so.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me, too?” 

“I didn’t want you to know I knew you were broken. 
I saw years ago that you didn’t want anyone to notice it 
in you.” 

“But if you’d told me all this honestly and word for 
word, it would have brought us closer together, and I 
should have been more comforted and calmer.” 

“ ‘If you had ...’ ” she said, “ if you’d said . ..’ if...’ 
‘would . . .’ Merciful heavens, how much we kept from 
each other that we should have told!” 

o 


“Kept from each other.” “We should have told.” 

Those words reminded me that when we were, in Nice 
we used to take more than half an hour’s walk to the 
Restaurant Reynnud, where we generally had lunch. She 
usually hummed softly all the way as she walked beside 
me. At such moments I never spoke to her, for fear of 



interrupting the soft humming. I always regarded this 
un-self-conscious humming as a sign of the relaxation 
of a balanced and contented soul. So I would say nothing, 
because I preferred hearing the soft humming of this 
woman, parted from her family, exiled, homeless on my 
account (which always weighed on my conscience), to 
any assurance of hers that she was feeling fine, hor these 
assurances were perhaps-for reasons of considerateness 
—not always truthful. The humming was always truthful. 

o 

“We often went without: talking,” she said, “when 1 
was alive and we were together.” 

“It was so natural then,” 1 said, “and yet now 1 do 
miss terribly all those conversations that we might have 
filled the silences with.” 

“I never told you how sorry 1 was for you. Hut 1 was 
always sorriest for you when you thought you had hurt 
me.” 

“Did you realize 1 would always regret the least little 
nervous word the very next moment?" 

“I knew that no matter whatever nervous things you 
said to me hurt you, not me. I knew your disease was to 
wound yourself as often as you could. I knew, because 
:hcrc are other people like that among your friends. It's 
because they’re like you: persecuted, homeless, ami tm 
wppy.” 

After this 1 went on standing on the street corner for 
i long time, with closed eyes, thinking of nothing, as it 
were with my mind a blank. Then I asked her, "Du you 
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know where your cheap little hat is that those two strange 
women in the restaurant liked so much?” 

*'I know. It’s aboard a ship on the Atlantic. It’s travel¬ 
ing in a big ho\ along with my other things to l my dear 
ones/ My sisters,” 

‘’VouM have liked to go and see them next spring.” 
“Very much.” 

"Now it’s you that’s crying.” 

"No. The wind's blowing. That's why I put on my 

glasses.” 

"Aren’t your eyes weeping behind the glass?" 

"Not any more." 


1 ) 

Although I feel it is superfluous by now, still I cannot 
help pointing out that in all these conversations my im¬ 
agination welded together the things she said out of what 
I thought she would have said when alive, though actu¬ 
ally she was too considerate to do so; out o( what she had 
said or written to others; out of what she had said to me; 
and particularly out of what 1 would have liked her to 
say to me, either during her life or now that l was con¬ 
versing with her in morbid dreams, 

o 

This mute dialogue on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
42 d Street had an odd ending. As I stood motionless on 
the curb, facing Fifth Avenue, thinking with closed eyes 
behind my dark glasses, I felt someone gently taking me 



jy the arm. It was a stranger, a tall young man. He asked 
is he held my arm: 

“Do you want to get across the street?” 

He thought I was blind. 

“Thank you, no,” I said, looking up at him. I Ic saw 
he glint of my eyes behind my dark glassees; then he let 
[0 of my arm, and smiled. “Sorry,” he said, embarrassed, 
nd hurried on. 

And I went home. 


O 

“Home” meant to my hotel. It has three entrances, on 
hree different streets. Our entrance gave upon “our 
treet,” Fifty-eighth. I cannot refrain from putting down 
few facts about the little piece of lofty-eighth that I 
,11 “our street,” facts connected with Wanda’s daily 
fe. A person who was writing a hook entitled History 
f the United States would (inti no material in the follow- 
lg lines. Nor would he if he were writing a History of 
oe City of New York. To no one except me have these 
icts any significance. Anti still I cannot help gathering 
tem here. 

Our streer -or rather her street is very short. It is the 
action of West Fifty-eighth between Fifth and Sixth 
venues, from one corner to the next. One block. If we 
iter it from Fifth Avenue, going toward Sixth, there 
c altogether nine buildings on the right ham! side. On 
ie left, where several old, narrow-fronted houses sur 
ve, there are twenty. It is a commonplace New York 
1 cstreet, yet it has a certain something that reminds one 
' old-fashioned Paris beyond the Academic on the Left 


Hank. (Or was ir just something that we two fancied?) 

It has several large modern buildings, but more are small 
and old. Small shops, small restaurants, small laundries, 
small grocery stores. On cloudy October days, when the 
first cold autumn gusts come, thousands of dry, withered 
yellow leaves from Central Park go rustling through this 
comparatively quiet', short street. They race against traf¬ 
fic. '1'hey do not obey the regulation prescribing one-way 
traffic from west - to east. 'The leaves rush from east to 
west, because the wind from the neighboring Plaza Circle, 
next the park, blows them through. A week or two later 
there are no hurrying leaves left in our street. You can 
really call them gone with the wind. 

I call this little section Wanda’s street because you 
mighr say that she lived her daily life in the buildings 
there. I passed several t housand times with Wanda along 
the sidewalks on both sides; here I saw her go shopping, 
sometimes even limping on crutches. When I walk 
through the street now, almost every building has a 
memorv connecting me with Wanda—and I still go 
through it several rimes a day. No, I am not writing ma¬ 
terial for historians or biographers, interested even in 
where the great personality lived, shopped, or dined. I 
am trying ro record unemotionally what hound Wanda to 
these buildings. Ir will be a commonplace record. But 
from childhood and throughout my whole long career 
I have been trained ro hold the printed word in awe; the 
superstition (nothing unusual in a writer) that a printed 
book is something permanent merely because it is a book 
has become parr of my flesh and blood. After all, palaces 
intended to defy the centuries have been built for the 


storage of books. This is one of the reasons why, as I 
count up these trifles about Wanda’s street for the purpose 
of a book, I feel as if I were thereby picking out her brief, 
young, and suddenly withered life from among the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of hurrying leaves, fallen and swept 
away through this street. I feel as if I were prolonging the 
memory of her life, which, after all, will eventually he 
blown away along with my own leaf existence away 
from the street and away from the world. 

As we enter this short street from the east, heading 
west, the first of the nine buildings on the right is the 
Hotel Plaza, where she lived more than seven years, ami 
where she died. A few paces further, in the same build 
ing, is her pharmacy, where she sat so often, so long, so 
patiently until my prescriptions were ready. (“Why don’t 
you come on back, and let them semi it up when it’s 
ready?” ... “They do it faster if I sit there.") 

In the second building lives I)r. I.owtie, whom she 
pulled out of bed die night I was ill, kindly Dr. Low tic, 
who became our friend afterward, and whom W.mda 
awakened in the middle of the night again when I uas 
sick in bed and my night nurse, dozing in an armchair, 
had an unexpected heart attack and needed quirk hist 
id before she went by ambulance to the hospital. 

In front of the third house we would often pause tim¬ 
ing the first few years, toying with the idea oi bm mg 
the little hrownstone building. Counting the windows 
from outside, we divided up the house into apatnorms. 
Seorge Ruttkay and our friend B. could have baehrbu 
patters there, too. Of course we never bought the house, 
kt even years later we never gave up stamliug m-srai 


gically outside, day-dreaming of a little house where wi 
could live with our friends. (“Four stories,” she said “on 
for you, one for Lilt, one for me and for my office, an 
one, divided in halves, for the two bachelors.”) 

She often went into the fourth building, taking m 
clothes to the tailor. (“If you must he stubborn andinsi 
on taking my doilies down yourself, do at least wrt 
them up in paper!” ... “I’m not ashamed to carry gentl 
men’s suits over my arm even without paper; I wasr 
ashamed either when John Gielgud or Gene Tiemt 
rode down with me in the elevator, and stared and star 
to see a lady with a man’s pants over her arm. Anyo 
that doesn’t like it ran look the other way.”) 

In the (ifth building was the hairdresser, of whe 
she used to remark as we passed, “My hairdresser.” (T1 
was not true; it was the hairdresser to whom she did 7, 
go, in order to save her hairdressing motley for the coci 
nee, and vitamin pills she kept see ret ly sending to 1 
sister’s diildren.) 

To enter the sixth building you went down some sn 
into the basement: this was her pastry shop. When aft 
noon guests appeared unexpectedly, she would van 
unnotieeil. I knew she was running over, and would 
hack in a few minutes with a lot of pastry. (“ I lie N 
Votkersought to leant the nice 1 Iungarian custom: at! 
time of day you must olfer vour guest not only someth 
to drink, hut something solid to eat.”) 

In tlie seventh building is a small restaurant, which u 
to serve southern cooking, and is now Italian. (If I 
the patience to count up, even hastily, the amount of t 


we spent during those fifteen years on two continents 
in little restaurants and sidewalk cafes—often absorbed 
in writing or reading—, I verily believe our cafe time 
would add up to five full years.) In the big window of 
the restaurant stands a single table. (“We’ll eat here regu¬ 
larly,” she said, “at that nice table, where you can look 
out on the street. And if any of our friends pass by, they’ll 
see us and come in and join us.”) We went in and ate a 
few times at that table during the southern period of the 
establishment, and also in its Italian period. We looked 
expectantly out of the window, but none of our friends 
ever went by. 

On the eighth piece of ground there was no building in 
her lifetime. It was a parking lot. Every time we went 
past, she would take my arm as if I had been blind, and 
would lead me past the open gate, through which cars 
would speed recklessly across the sidewalk without 
sounding their horns. (“Why do you grab my arm? I’m 
not blind.” . . . “Worse,” she said, “you’re absent- 
minded.”) 

The ninth building is the last on that side, the corner 
building on Sixth Avenue. In it is the drugstore where 
they once bandaged her injured elbow. (“There,” she 
told me, “lives Oscar Karlweis, the Viennese actor; I see 
him often, but I’ve never seen him smile yet, even though 
he is such a wonderful comedian.”) And in that building, 
too, is the Barbizon Delicatessen, where we often took 
supper, the two of us alone or with friends. That was 
where we first saw those great names in New York radio, 
Walter Winchell and Norman Corwin. Behind the 
counter of the delicatessen is a clerk named Herman 
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I/.isrcr. Ik was an Austrian subject, and after the fi Kt 
W’orhi War a prisoner in Russia. I Ie speaks five languages 
a kind hearted man whom Wanda considered one of 
her friends, ami who used to provide her during the most 
difficult times with delicacies almost impossible to obtain. 
Site would pack them up the very same night, and send 
them to her dear ones in Budapest, Vienna, and London. 
(“If it weren’t for Herman, my sisters’ children would 
go hungry.”) 

Now we will go over to the other side of the narrow 
Fifty-eighth Street, to the corner of Sixth Avenue, and we 
will walk hack from Sixth Avenue Toward Fifth, from 
west to cast. (When we were walking together in that 
direction, she used to point east and say, “Yonder is the 
siilewalk cafe of the Welcome I lord ... in France.. .in 
Villefranche . , . close hy the mole where the warships 
anchor . . . and the quiet railway station at Bcaulieu-sur- 
iMer,.. and even further, the Piazza San Marco in Venice 
... with the thousands of little iron rabies... and if I close 
mv eyes I can even see rite four bronze horses over the 
portal of St. Mark's Church . . .”) 

'The first building on this side is the Park Chambers 
I Intel. 1 lore is her florist, from whose shop she sent so 
many flowers to our women friends, often putting not 
her own name hut mine on the card. I lore she used to 
buy a tiny bouquet every day. (“For the gallery of my 
tlear ones.”) The gallery consisted of some snapshots 
in little frames, put tip wherever she lived so that she could 
see them from bed as she fell asleep or awoke. (“I give 
them rhe firsr and the last look of the day.”) The pictures 
were of her murdered brother Michael, her two sisters, 



Helen and Martha, their children, and the grandchildren 
of the elder sister. Even when she was invited to the 
country for a weekend she would take “my dear ones’ 
gallery” along and set it up in the same way; she would 
get up at seven in the morning to pick fresh wild flowers 
for the “gallery” because there was no florist. 

In that same corner building at Fifty-eighth Street and 
Sixth Avenue we used to lunch in the quiet dining-room 
luring the last years. The bar is outside the dining-room, 
[dere Wanda would wait for me at noon until I got back 
: rom my constitutional in Central Park. Usually my 
‘constitutional” consisted of sitting on a crowded bench 
tmong noisy babies, nurses, and young mothers, rewriting 
n small notebooks the German version of my 19*1 play, 
Somebody. 

When I would rejoin Wanda after one of these enn- 
titutionals, I would find three people huddled together 
t the end of the bar, still empty so early in the day: 
Vanda, the old silver-haired Greek bartender, and an 
ngineer whom Louis Bromfield introduced and spoke 
ery highly of, who was a dwarf. 'I'his trio would cou¬ 
rse there in an undertone every day until I arrived. 
“What do you three keep talking about so constantly, 
ly after day?” . . . “The smaller problems of the 
'odd”) 

Like the silver-haired bartender, who used to give her 
cocktail and a half and sometimes two for the price of 
le, our waiter, Costa, was “a friend of hers.” (lost a was 
helpful, perpetually smiling little Greek, about to go 
)me to Greece for good. On the map of the Medircr 
nean he showed us one of the Greek islands, no bigger 


than a full stop in the newspaper, saying that his family 
were awaiting him there after his ten years of hard work 
in New York, ami now he was going back as a “rich 
American relative.” (From the tlay when Costa discovered 
the bartender was giving Wanda a glass and a half instead 
of one, he would bring her a serving and a half whenever 
a favorite dish of hers was on the menu.) 

Next to our accustomed table, a lady and gentleman, 
whom to this day I know nothing of, used to lunch day 
after day at a table for two. 'They were the subject of 
Wanda’s constant observation and delight. (“See how 
gently and thoughtfully ami considerately the two always 
talk to each other, even after years!”) She liked this pair 
of strangers so well that the day after the funeral I had 
the manager send roses to the lady, whom t still do not 
know, in remembrance of Wanda’s esteem. 

This is a rough cross section of our New York “social 
life,” which went on among these simple, quiet people, 
the way we liked it to be; now and then we went to see 
friends hut we never accepted invitations to festive Park 
Avenue parties or fashionable night-clubs. 

In the second building is a dressmaker, likewise a 
stranger to me, who made the few clothes that Wanda 
needed. After her death the dressmaker said to a woman 
friend that she had never had such a gentle customer as 
Wanda, and never would again. “She was never,” she said, 
“cither impatient, dissatisfied, or critical, and she was the 
only one like that.” 

In the fourth building is one of “her” grocers, who 
used to deliver fruit to her when she was sick in bed, be¬ 
cause “her” other grocers had no help to make deliveries. 
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In the fifth building, now a new restaurant, was our 
dearly beloved, simple, unpretentious Mom Lisa, where 
we went for years, until it ceased to exist. I lerc the humble 
denizens of our street once attended the wedding banquet 
for the daughter of one of the waiters. The beaming old 
Italian waiter brought Wanda over a piece of his daugh¬ 
ter’s wedding cake from the big party, as they feasted 
and sang at a long table. Wanda was proud of being the 
only one in the crowded restaurant to enjoy this dis¬ 
tinction. 

The seventh building is the Wyndham I lotel. In it is 
“her” antique jewelry shop; she knew all of the inex¬ 
pensive but tasteful little things in its show window well, 
seldom omitting to study them over and over again. I too 
know them all: the silver lizard pin, the gold oak leaf, 
the gold shamrock with tiny green stones, the silver- ami 
mother-of-pearl flower, the pink rock-crystal necklace, 
the nine-pointed white-gold crowns, the jade earrings, 
the gold-and-turquoisc dragon brooch, the gold and • 
garnet butterfly clasp, the miniature portrait's in oval 
diamond-chip frames, the tiny gold dagger with the pearl 
studded hilt, and many, many other treasures rings, 
bracelets, clasps, brooches, pins, earrings, necklaces, all 
in gold, silver, platinum, with big topazes and amethysts 
and tiny diamonds and even tinier pearls. (" This is mv 
Cartier, Van Clccf, Arpels, and T iffany, all in one.”) 

At this hotel we used to visit Marcel Vertex, the I Inn - 
garian artist, and his wife. For a long time the Viennese 
author Ernst Lothar lived there with his wife, the Vint 
nese and subsequently Broadway actress Adrienne (less 
ner; we had spent many an excited Viennese first night 


m char t **ut f c nul company. We often nice both of them 
in mu \iirri, mi if the yturn’s or in the restaurant; they 
span Him h »*! the n time, as nr did, in this one block, 
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In one ut the adjoining huildmys, too, uas a tavmifc 
amusement of has simny by the hour m the auction 
gallery* listening intently to what went mi. t"\\ h\ do 
you keep on sitting thrtr if you neva buy am tinny 3 



thing interests me more than lots ot movies. ) 

Also in one of these buildings, on the second floor, you 
often saw dancing couples of an evening inside the big, 
open windows. There were bright lights and phonograph 
music; it must have been a dancing-school. She would 
make me stand for fifteen or twenty minutes on the other 
side of the street, watching the dance. (“It’s all the same 
to me—theater, movies, tennis tournament, auction, or 
dancing-school—as long as it’s a show!”) 

In the next building is a dress shop whose proprietor, 
a woman, burst into hysterical tears when my wife told 
her of Wanda’s death. A day before her death Wanda 
took her dresses there to be altered. 

One of the buildings was not yet built in her lifetime; 
work on the foundations was still going on, so that you 
could see across the vacant lot from Fifty-eighth Street 
to Fifty-seventh. Often I would wait for Wanda on the 
Fifty-seventh Street side of the lot, and she would wave 
to me from Fifty-eighth as she came out of the hotel. 
Since then a big office building has been put up there. 
The memory of a friendly hand waving is buried under 
fourteen stories of heavy steel and concrete. 

And I have purposely left until last among these build¬ 
ings the house at Number 40, which is the funeral home 
where, after Wanda was brought from the morgue, they 
combed her hair, dressed her in her favorite frock, and 
put her with folded hands into a coffin; the house where 
she slept one night among flowers, and where most of the 
above-mentioned people of “our street,” the waiters, 
grocers, elevator men and bellboys from three hotels, the 



tailor, the florist, the dry cleaner, the pastry cook, kind 
old Herman, the delicatessen want esses, construction 
workers from she \ .want h»t, i he einks t tom the two drug¬ 
stores, the auctioneer, the sc.umt rrssrs from one of the 
dressstukets, and rum pet i erf suanpeis ut[ the street, paid 
their respects to het as she l.n m state. Shut it was August, 
tmlv .1 few ot our otiiet h tends \U'tr in \ew \ ork. And 
from this house in mu stieet wr hurthwl oil m such haste 
to the cemetery on Aligns! 104 *. 

All this is still no siitiif tent explanation for my describ¬ 
ing this inconsequent ial stteet in such meaningless detail. 
But it nutv perhaps explain u hv I teallv ought to move 
away from the stteet and Its e chess hrte, ami why 1 cannot 
do it. 



CHAPTER 


H ere is something that I am certainly 
not the first to experience; others will 
find it in some form among their memories. I have been 
Left alone in possession of a language: a home-made jargon 
that only we two spoke and understood, Wanda and I 
and no one else in the world. When we were alone to¬ 
gether we always spoke Hungarian. And since we were 
alone together a great deal, always in countries where a 
Foreign language was spoken, we developed our own 
special idiom, not even altogether Hungarian. An argot, 
slang. We had terms of our own making for household 
articles, garments, food, drinks, we had our private de¬ 
scriptive adjectives for weather, situations, and states of 
mind. We had our own one-word characterization for 
grangers, unintelligible to others—a whole special little 
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language. I have tried above to translate two terms from 
this language: the one that literally meant “stranger- 
acquaintance” I translated as “friend by sight”; the other, 
the warm scarf, I translated with the French-Fnglish 
compound “Bise muffler.” In the course of the years this 
language developed into a thieves’ latin, or what might 
be called a spies’ cant, or something like the language 
written nowadays by people in countries where the mail 
is censored. Our Hungarian countrymen often goggled 
when we forgot ourselves and spoke a few words of our 
private language in their presence. But we enjoyed having 
a language of our own, and continued to develop it of 
set purpose. In the end we had more than a hundred 
words. We could say whole sentences that no one could 
understand. 


o 

After one of these philological displays, I told her the 
old story from Hungarian folklore, about the rich peasant, 
his son, and the French language-master. (Funny though 
the story is, it has a bitter taste as I write it down now.) 
As the story goes, the rich but stupid parvenu took it into 
his head that his son must learn French. He spread the 
word that he was looking for someone to teach his son the 
language. The tutor was to have free lodging, good food, 
and a handsome salary until the boy could speak perfect 
French. 

This came to the cars of a penniless, ragged young man 
who was almost starving to death; though he could not 
speak a word of French, he applied to the rich peasant as 
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a French tutor. The peasant took the “tutor” into his 
house, and that very day, after a substantial meal, the 
teacher and the hoy sat down together to study French. 
He was closeted with the hoy for hours every day, teach¬ 
ing him; in his desperation he invented a new language. 
For instance he would coin a word, and assert that it was 
the French for “table”. Or he would fling together a 
meaningless collection of syllables and declare it was the 
French word for ‘Moor”. And so on. 

The story goes on to say that at length the boy and the 
teacher spoke this “French” fluently, even conversing 
merrily at the dinner table while the family listened to 
them in awed but proud silence. 'Hie end of the story 
was that the tutor fell sick and died. 'I’he hoy went to 
Paris, and only then did he discover that he spoke a 
language no one in the world but himself could under¬ 
stand. 

In somewhat the same way I have been left behind with 
a secret language consisting of a hundred-odd words, 
silly, perhaps, bur to me forever dear. I am the only person 
in the whole world who understands it now. 

O 

And I have been left alone with many little incidents 
of which there was no witness except us two. We often 
recalled these, always prefacing them with the question, 
“Remember?” and I always ending them by saying, “Re¬ 
mind me some time to make a note of that . . . for my 
memoirs.” Now I have no partner to say, “Yes, I was there 
too.” 
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“Remember the scare about the waitress in San Remo?” 

Opposite the railroad station was a little restaurant, the 
Ristorantc Dei Viagpatori. We often went there on 
gloomy winter afternoons. We were already out of sorts 
from the constant bad news of the world, and on account 
of the racial hatred that was beginning to take root even 
then among the good-hearted Italians. 1 bought a detective 
story at the railway book-stall, and we sat down in a 
corner of the ill-lit bistro. Wanda was in the habit of 
eating a bowl of real Italian minestrone before her dinner 
at the hotel, and I, reading, would drink half a liter of 
dolceaqm (sweet water), as the local red wine was called. 
This early in the evening no one besides us would be in 
the place. The proprietor, who usually do/.ed behind 
the bar, was not there either. Anita, the waitress, was a 
friend of ours. 'Thar day, as usual, she brought Wanda her 
soup and me my wine, with a smile. She put the plate and 
the bottle on the table. 'Then site screamed, clutched at 
us, and collapsed on a chair beside us. She began screaming 
horribly, and tried to get up from the chair. I took her 
around the waist to keep her from falling to the floor. 
Wc two were the only witnesses of the scene. 

Anita bore a child. A second later the proprietor rushed 
in with his wife and son. They carried Anita back into 
a dark comer, the boy telephoned to the hospital. 

“Remember the scare about the waitress in San Remo?” 

O 

“Remember Chiarelli’s laurels?” 

It was also in San Remo rhar we saw a great deal of 
Luigi Chiarclli, the Italian playwright, and his wife, who 



tfere both very nice to us. I was particularly grateful to 
:hcm because they “discovered” the taciturn and unas- 
iuniing Wanda and really made a pet of her. One evening 
Hhiarelli’s newest play had its opening at the little theater 
)f the San Remo Casino. That afternoon we went to our 
favorite florist’s the shop belonged to a very young 
narried couple-• -and had a huge bouquet of a hundred red 
carnations made for the playwright. After paying for the 
carnations, I asked the young florist to bind up a big 
aurel branch with the bouquet. 

“A laurel branch?” he asked in surprise. 

“Yes,” 1 said, “laurel, because it’s to be presented this 
evening to Luigi Ghiarelli, the poet, at the theater.” 

The florist said, “We have no laurel here, but there are 
;ome big bushes in our garden at home.” I le glanced at a 
ittle, shriveled old man sitting hunched in a corner. 
‘Grandpa,” he told him, “hurry up and bring a great big 
aurel branch from home!” 

Grandpa sprang briskly to bis feet, jumped on a bicycle, 
aid was gone, “‘lake a seat,” said the florist. “You’ll have 
/■our laurel in a minute.” 

We sat down. Within a few minutes Grandpa came 
lack with a gigantic laurel branch. 'This they wound 
tround the carnation bouquet. They said, “It’ll be at the 
heater this evening. Signor Ghiarelli shall have it punc- 
ually.” 

“I low much?” I asked, pointing to the laurel. I reached 
n my pocket. 

Grandpa answered: “I .atircls given to a poet hy another 
loet can’t possibly cost anything.” 

We thanked them kindly, and left. We agreed that the 




nicest part of it all was the words “can’t possibly.” Even 
before this both of us had loved the simple people of 
Italy. 

“Remember Chiarelli’s laurels?” 

o 

“Remember when Ley kissed the yellow-haired woman 
in the dark?” 

That was in San Remo too. (We spent part of the 
winter there for years.) Some of the guests at our hotel 
used to dance after dinner. By that time Hitler’s friends 
were wintering there. They were arrogant, and the people 
of San Remo loathed them (as Italians have always loathed 
them in my lifetime), but were afraid of them. 

In the dining-room of our hotel, near our table for two, 
was a round corner table for twelve. It was the “main 
table,” where the management always placed the greatest 
celebrities who were staying at the hotel. I Tore Wanda 
often observed our “friend by sight” King Alphonso XIII 
of Spain with his elderly Spanish lady emigrd gucsts-or 
another time the Italian General Badoglio (who became 
Premier of Italy after the war), who was staying with his 
family at San Remo because one of his daughters was be¬ 
ing married there. 

As time went on, though, it was nor such pleasant 
people as these who sat at the main table, but a Na/.i named 
Robert Ley, with his large, noisy party. I le'was an inti¬ 
mate personal friend of Hitler’s, a cabinet minister, labor 
leader, and one of the loudest-mouthed agitators in Hit¬ 
ler’s government. He was a fat little man, and often looked 
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across at us from the big table with piercing, baleful eyes. 
(Or did we only imagine it?) A woman with dyed yellow 
hair (perhaps his wife?) was in the big Nazi party every 
evening, giggling incessantly. The dancing used to go on 
to the music of a jazz band in the bar next to the dining 
room. We generally watched the merrymaking of the 
triumphant Nazis from a corner of the reading-room, 
which by that time of night was dark and empty. “His 
Excellency” Ley, the celebrated orator, temperance 
preacher, and moralist, used to drink a huge bottle of 
heavy Capri wine, and then, despite his shapeless body 
and short legs, he would dance, with the agility and 
fancy figures of a suburban Paris gigolo, with the yellow¬ 
haired woman, pawing her as he did so. Once he danced 
her into the dark reading-room, close to the dark comer 
from which we were peeping out at the jolly Nazis. 

We were scared to death. But Ilis Excellency never 
noticed us at all. After a brief struggle he pressed a long 
kiss to the lips of the yellow-haired woman. She lightly 
slapped his face, and 11 is Excellency, laughing, danced 
her back into the bar. No one saw if except the two of us. 
Immediately after the war Ley committed suicide. We 
saw it in the papers in New York. 

“Remember when I ,cy kissed the yellow-haired woman 
in the dark?” 


O 

In the spring of 10*9, the year the war broke out, we 
were in Paris to pick up my Carte tVIdentitc, the pertms 
de sejoter for three years, which I had been fighting more 
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than a year to get, assisted by my dear French dramatist 
friends Edouard Bourdet and Tristan Bernard and the 
authoritative critic For tuna t Strowski. One morning I 
went to Police Headquarters to pick up these documents, 
then so vital to a refugee; the deputy police commissioner 
was extremely nice to me, and gave me the papers, saying, 
“France is happy to offer refuge to people like you.” 

That evening Wanda and I, relieved at last after the 
long and nerve-racking struggle for the vital papers, were 
sitting at a sidewalk table of the Cafe Wetzel next to the 
Opera, before the performance. We watched the smart 
cars driving up to the Opera one after another, while more 
and more glamorous ladies and fashionable gentlemen got 
out. A ragged old beggar, passing in front of the cafe, 
picked up one of the discarded cigarette butts from the 
sidewalk. As ill luck would have it, a policeman was close 
behind him. He rapped the man on the head from behind 
with his white truncheon, and gave him such a kick in 
the seat that the old man fell down on all fours. When he 
got up, he asked the policeman, “What for? Can’t a person 
pick up the cigarette butts that others have spat out? ” 

The policeman pointed to the brilliant throng entering 
the Opera. “Yes, but not in front of all these swell tour¬ 
ists!” We watched and listened in horror. Besides us, 
there were two men reading newspapers in the sidewalk 
cafe. They did not even look up. 

At noon the next day we set off for Geneva. As we 
sat in the speeding train, Wanda suddenly spoke. “You 
should have stepped in last night before that cop knocked 
down the old beggar.” 
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We had just left Bellegarde; the train was already on 
Swiss soil, having just crossed the frontier. 

“Step in? I?” I asked. 

“Yes, you.” 

“How do you mean, step in? How could I do that?” 

“By grabbing the cop’s arm and taking his number. The 
Dnly reason I didn’t do it myself was because I’m a 
woman.” 

“That would have been silly,” I said. “We’re hated 
foreigners in Paris.” 

“Hated? You? Wearing the Legion of Honor ribbon? 
You? After you boasted how nice the deputy police com¬ 
missioner was to you?” 

I was embarrassed by this. I said, “Why didn’t you say 
so then and there if you’re such a fiery champion of jus¬ 
tice? Why not until now, when we’re in Switzerland?” 

“Because it can’t get you into any more trouble now,” 
she said. “But I had to get it off my chest. Now it’s off.” 

o 

One of our hang-outs in Venice, where we spent part 
of every year, was the Cafe Lavena on the Piazza San 
Marco. One day we were sitting there with one of my 
Hungarian fellow-writers. The conversation turned to a 

udapest newspaperman, a notoriously corrupt, vicious, 
and frightening fellow, who had often abused both me 
and my friend in print. We writers were both angry with 
him, but we fancied ourselves in the parts of chivalrous 
opponents, putting on a “free-press-above-all” act. The 
air was thick with such expressions as “merciless but 


gifted,” “a ruthless genius,” and so on. Wanda said noth¬ 
ing- 

When she and I were on our way home, she said, “How 
could you speak so well of such a terrible person?” 

I said nothing, because I felt that she was right. 

“You spoke well of the man,” she said, “because each 
of you was sure the other would run to him with the 
story.” 

Once more I said nothing, because she was right again. 
Since then it has happened more than once that people— 
mostly theater people—have spoken highly of someone to 
me; and I have never been able to get rid of the suspicion 
that the praise was only because the person thought I 
would run with the story to the subject of the conversa¬ 
tion, or was even actually intending to use me as a mailbox 
to transmit the encomium. Once when one of these people 
had just left, Wanda said, “What a thrifty man! He didn’t 
even stick a three-cent-stamp on your face! ” 

o 

We had lunch with a well-known American actress 
at the Restaurant Caramello near the harbor of the French 
village of St. Jean-Cap-Ferrat. (Whenever we were on 
Cap Ferrat peninsula, we would go by Wanda’s request 
to look at the house of one of our favorite authors, Som¬ 
erset Maugham. We hoped we might perhaps chance 
to see him in person. We went year after year, and never 
once contrived to see him. Then later, there was a time 
when we saw him every day in the elevator at the Plaza 
Hotel in New York.) 



While the three of us were at lunch the great American 
actress began roundly abusing a well-known New York 
producer, a friend of mine. Embarrassed and stammering, 
I tried to defend him. Thereupon the actress damned him 
worse than ever, even using language quite unbecoming 
to a lady. Wanda spoke up, contrary to her habit. She 
said quite sharply to the actress, “I presume you don’t 
know that this gentleman is one of Mr. Molnar’s best 
friends.” 

The actress shrugged. She said, “That doesn’t change 
my opinion of him.” We soon finished lunch, and the 
actress boarded the bus for Monte Carlo, while we went 
home to Cannes. We have not seen the actress since. A 
few years later the producer came to call on me here in 
New York. He not only spoke well of the actress, but 
praised her to the skies. In spite of herself, Wanda’s face 
showed the barest hint of a smile. But the producer’s eye 
caught it. “What’s the matter?” he asked her. “Don’t you 
agree with me?” 

“Oh, of course, of course,” said Wanda, startled. Then, 
after the producer had gone: “Remember the lunch at 
St. Jean-Cap-Ferrat?” 


o 

In San Remo there is a positively monumental gambling 
casino, with a very pretty intimate theater. Traveling 
Italian troupes take turns playing there. One day we were 
surprised to see posters on the streets announcing, along 
with another play, a one-act drama of mine entitled 
Marshal, with Memo Benassi, already mentioned, in the 


leading part. Wanda rushed to the theater, and bought 
us two seats in the back row. But it was no use our hiding 
in the rear. Benassi’s spies spotted me at the theater that 
evening. After the customary noise, excitement, and high- 
flown speeches from the stage, we were invited to a mid¬ 
night supper by the director of the casino, Signor Por- 
cheddu, and his wife, a very agreeable young couple. 
The big table was set for fifteen or twenty in a comer of 
the main hall of the casino. The golden necks of cham¬ 
pagne bottles gleamed above silver buckets. All around 
us at table, gentlemen and ladies whom we did not know 
were talking in four different languages. 

Next to me was a distinguished lady (a member, some¬ 
one whispered to me, of the highest London aristocracy), 
whose name I have never learned to this day. Opposite her 
sat Wanda. The talk was of King Edward VIII, who had 
recently abdicated. Wanda admired Edward VIII (as I 
believe all really feminine women the world over did at 
the time) for what he had done; she had been touched by 
the speech she heard over the radio in which the king had 
abdicated for “the woman I love.” My elderly English 
neighbor smiled sarcastically. Wanda looked inquiringly 
at me. I asked the lady very softly, “Did the speech have 
any effect in England?” 

“Yes, it had,” she said. “A bad effect.” 

We were taken aback. “Why?” Wanda asked. “I liked 
thfc speech a lot.” 

“We didn’t like it,” said the lady. “We English are 
annoyed with the gentleman.” 

We had heard before about this feeling in England. I 




ignaled to Wanda with my eyes to drop the subject. So 
ndeed she did; but not the British lady. 

“Do you know why we’re annoyed?” she said, turning 
ome. 

“Why?” asked Wanda, almost scared for fear she 
hould hear something derogatory to the man she admired. 

The British lady frowned angrily. As if betraying a 
rreat secret—(in the old days they would have said, “hiss- 

g like a serpent”)—she whispered to Wanda, “Do you 
mow what an unheard-of-thing that man was going to 
lo once he was king?” 

“N-no,” Wanda stammered. 

The lady leaned across the table, and hissed red-faced 
is if not the king but Wanda had done something wicked, 
Well, if you must know, that man wanted to rule Eng- 
and! To rule! Preposterous ... a King of England, want- 
ng to rule!” 


o 

This used to belong to us both, now it belongs to me 
lone—the following microscopic little story. But I am an 
:ager, nay a bigoted collector of precisely these, our in- 
Initesimal memories. The tinier the event and the less it 
ieserves that name, the more attached to it I am. The idea 
vill not be beaten out of my head that the tiniest and most 
>rivate, but human, happening is more durable than the 
:arth-shaking military feats of Genghis Khan, Attila, Na- 
>oleon, even Hitler. Myself I have always been far more 
nterested in God’s thumbnail sketches than in His heroic- 
ized historical paintings. I am quite aware that this is one 


of my major failings as a writer, nothing to be proud of, 
rather to be apologized for at every opportunity. 

In spite of her simplicity and soft-spokenness, Wanda 
was quite aware of the spell she cast, though she never 
spoke of it. Just once she betrayed to me that she realized 
her magnetism upon strangers. As I say, the matter is really 
a less than microscopic trifle. But nevertheless I cannot get 
it out of my head. One evening we came home for dinner 
about nine, and went up together in the hotel elevator. 
The late papers, the News and Mirror , were not to be had 
at our newsstand outside. There were big piles of both in 
the elevator. I took a News and a Mirror from the pile, 
and gave a quarter to our friend the elderly elevator man. 
(He has since died.) 

When we got out of the elevator, Wanda asked me, 
“Why did you pay twenty-five cents for two two-cent 
papers? ” 

(I was going to give him twenty cents, but I didn’t have 
two dimes. So I was five cents more generous than I in¬ 
tended.) 

“It’s late,” I said, “and it’s raining, and they" went out 
to get those papers somewhere where they could buy them 
earlier. It may have been a long way off; they may have 
gone to the newspaper plant. They’ve opened a news¬ 
stand in the elevator— They’d like to make a few cents.” 

“But twenty-five cents was too much. This isn’t the 
only time you’ve given either too little or too much. You 
have no instinct for tipping. This time, for instance, twice 
five instead of twice two would have been plenty.” 

“But twenty-five can’t have been too much,” I said. 
“The old man didn’t even thank me.” 





The same thing happened the next day, and the day 
after. Two papers, a quarter and a friendly smile from me, 
no “thank you.” 

“Do you know what?” she said some days later, “Vll 
start buying the papers. Give me ten cents.” 

I gave her ten cents. She pulled out the two papers from 
the pile exactly as I had been doing, looked at the old ele¬ 
vator man, and without the slightest trace of a feminine 
smile, without a shadow of the wiles with which most 
women try to make their shopping cheaper—expressly 
showing me that she was not resorting to methods beyond 
my reach—gave him the dime. 

“Thanks a lot,” said the old man warmly and loudly. 

o 

And what comes next is even slighter than what went 
before. Possibly it is downright silly of me to write it at 
all. 

In my neighborhood, where I have been in the habit of 
taking an hour’s walk every morning under doctor’s 
orders, is a lingerie shop. Its specialty, at least in my eyes, 
was a tremendous display of handsome lace handkerchiefs, 
handkerchiefs not with the usual initials, but with em¬ 
broidered Christian names written out in longhand. They 
had not only the ordinary names like Mary, Catherine, and 
Dorothy, but the less common ones, such as Priscilla, Hon- 
oria, Cynthia, and Lucinda. So one day I went in and asked 
if they happened to have a handkerchief with the name 
Wanda. I meant it for a surprise. These little unexpected 
attentions always pleased her more than anything else. 
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The salesgirl looked through a great heap of them, in 
vain. There was no “Wanda.” 

“And I’d have taken a dozen,” I said. “Couldn’t you 
order them? ” 

“We’re getting a new shipment with all kinds of names 
next week. Won’t you drop in then?” 

I dropped in the following week. The new shipment 
had not yet arrived. “Couldn’t you send a special order?” 
I tried again. 

The proprietor came over. “We’ll write,” he said. “You 
shall have it. Next week or the week after.” 

“I’ll buy two dozen,” I said by way of encouragement. 

Neither that week nor the week after did they have any. 
“We’ll write again,” the proprietor assured me. 

Two months or more passed in this way. Naturally 
Wanda knew nothing about my campaign. We went away 
for a summer holiday. When we got home, toward the 
end of August, 1947 ,1 dropped in again. 

“Remember? Two dozen handkerchiefs? With Wanda 
on them?” 

“Yes,” said the proprietor. “We wrote. We ordered 
them, but they still haven’t sent any. But maybe if you’re 
around here next week. . . .” 

I was around again the following week, but this time 
I had no reason to go in after the handkerchiefs. Very 
likely they had arrived by then, and were waiting in the 
shop. But after what 1 have already said, it is much more 
likely that they had not. She will never know how hard 
I worked for those handkerchiefs. The surprise didn’t 
come off. That’s another memory I’m left alone with. The 
perfectly silly, but human, idea still troubles me sometimes 
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that it was a mistake not to tell her I was expecting the 
handkerchiefs: I shouldn’t have kept it for a surprise. My 
passing thought would have pleased her even without the 
handkerchiefs. She wouldn’t have enjoyed it so much as 
an actual surprise present, but still she would have en¬ 
joyed it. What good does it do me now not to have told 
her? 


O 

And here is the story of the cabbage. Even less signifi¬ 
cant, if that be possible, than any of the foregoing “trifles 
light as air,” as Othello has it. We often went to dinner at 
the.Barbizon Delicatessen on Sixth Avenue. We were sit¬ 
ting in the comer one evening, and had just given our 
orders to our nice waiter, Abe. I ordered boiled beef with 
plain spinach. Abe wrote down the order, and went off 
toward the kitchen. I began mechanically studying the 
bill of fare, like any nervous fool who does not really read 
the menu until he has given the order. One item was 
Corned Beef and Cabbage. 

“Oh,” I said, “they’ve got cabbage.” 

Wanda instantly jumped up and darted after the waiter. 
Short of the kitchen door, as she reached the wooden par¬ 
tition of the last booth, she collided with four not alto¬ 
gether sober United States Marines, who, plainly by ac¬ 
cident, knocked her aside so violently that the partition 
rang. But she overtook the waiter before he could order 
spinach from the kitchen. Then I saw her head bob into 
view again in the crowded little restaurant. She was smil¬ 
ing; she motioned that she would be right back. Springing 



up, I saw her run out of the restaurant; from the door I 
saw her ducking into the adjoining drugstore. She was 
back in a minute. Her elbow was painted with iodine and 
dressed with several adhesive bandages. Her face was pale. 
Her handkerchief, which she was clutching in her trem¬ 
bling, bony fingers, which had also been hurt, was stained 
with blood. We resumed our comer seats in silence. I 
simply did not know what to say to her. Abe brought the 
plates with the food. With my boiled beef was cabbage. 
Not spinach. Cabbage. We ate and said nothing. I was 
nervous, and a little upset. 

“For God’s sake,” I said at last, “why did you make such 
a blind rush after the waiter?” 

“You asked for cabbage,” she said softly. 

“I didn’t ask for it,” I said, almost reproachfully. “All 
I said was, ‘Oh, they’ve got cabbage.’ ” 

“That’s enough for me,” she said quietly, spooning her 
soup. 

A mere nothing, a trifle far lighter than air, isn’t it? 
Carlyle wrote about the French Revolution, Mommsen 
and Ferrero wrote volumes about the greatness and de¬ 
cline of the Roman Empire, Moltke and Clausewitz wrote 
about warfare, the famous Henri de Jomini described all 
of Napoleon’s battles in every detail, the Battle of Jena, 
the Battle of Austerlitz, even the Battle of Waterloo. . . . 
As a historian it has been my lot only to describe little 
Wanda’s Battle of the Cabbage. An utter trifle, of course; 
yet whenever I think of that bony, bandaged elbow in¬ 
jured in the battle, the wounded thin arm and hand, now 
decaying beneath the damp and heavy soil, I find this trifle 
weighing heavier each time that it comes back to me. 
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o 


I think what follows also belongs in this chapter. After 
I left my native country in 192 3, it became a habit of mine 
to sit around by the hour, alone and wistful, at railroad 
stations in foreign countries. In the station restaurant, 
when there was one. If none, then on a bench near the 
tracks. I would watch the trains arriving, and specially 
leaving. The departing passengers interested me—particu¬ 
larly those whose friends on the platform kept waving 
after them for a long time. Wherever I was, I always en¬ 
vied the people who were going away. Fundamentally 
that was why 1 spent so many hours at stations instead of 
strolling in a park after work or listening to a dance band 
over afternoon tea at a cafe. It seemed that I was always 
longing to get away, from anywhere. Where to, I had no 
idea. Even now I don’t know. Simply away from where I 
happened to be, wherever that was. 

Ten years afterward Wanda caught the habit from me, 
and became very fond of this not altogether cheerful 
pastime. After that I no longer sat in stations alone. In the 
course of the years, the two of us spent an enormous 
amount of time at stations large and small, always watch¬ 
ing the departing, the leave-takers. 

The game was to observe a group of strangers prepar¬ 
ing to take leave of one another; we would make ourselves 
acquainted, indeed almost intimate, with their faces; and 
then when the train started to move, we would first put 
ourselves in the places of the departing travelers whom we 
envied, and then immediately try to share the feelings of 
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those remaining, who kept waving after the dwindling 
train until it disappeared. 

I think I can say that in our artificially created state of 
mind, which may now seem senseless and even silly, we 
too felt as if we were waving sympathetically to those 
who departed, for no other reason except that they were 
going. 

If I were to take a pencil and add up even roughly the 
hours we spent in this contemplative and usually silent 
frequenting of stations, I should get a staggering total of 
weeks, months even. It was a typical, bitter, expatriate 
pastime. 

Our observation post in Vienna was a window of the 
restaurant at the East Station. The attraction was a tiny 
artificial orange-tree about thirty inches high in a flower¬ 
pot on a table, with perhaps a hundred oranges wired on. 
We would often sit under this melancholy orange-tree. 

In Paris it was the Gare de l’Est. 

In Venice we had a table from which in one direction 
we could see the Grand Canal, in the other direction the 
trains of the great East-West Express, roaring from Asia 
by way of Venice, Turin, and Paris to be ferried across 
the English Channel to London. We envied the people 
who were going to London, as we did also those who 
took the train the other way, to Istanbul and Bagdad. 

We sat in restaurant windows at the stations in Milan, 
Geneva, Lausanne, Nice, Cannes. 

We had the tenancy of one of the two little iron tables 
that stood outdoors before the bar of the tiny station in 
Monte Carlo, facing the Mediterranean and underneath 
the iron tower of the diabolical elevator that rose beside 



two tables, carrying the tourists direct from the sta- 
to the gambling casino on the hilltop. 

sat at just such little tables in Ospedaletti and San 
10, where only the gleaming, sunlit rails ran between 
table and the blue Mediterranean-, here the Riviera 
ress, jammed with pleasure-seeking tourists, stopped 
T for a moment, as it were to catch its breath, and then 
led on in its haste to reach the roulette tables, cham- 
ne bottles, oysters, and aging but still acceptable ex- 
isian cocottes on the French seashore. 

Ve sat a great deal on a bench at the French-Italian 
itier station of Ventimiglia, where a crowd of people 
aid jump off each train during the stop of a minute or 
>, and then clamber back aboard, each with a big 
Lch of carnations, particularly around Christmas. One 
:hese bunches cost a few cents, and contained a hun- 
d lovely carnations. That had been the specialty of this 
ticular station ever since there had been any railroad 
re. 

fhe only similar rush we watched was near Karlsbad, 
Pilsen, where white-coated boys dashed around with 
amine” Pilsner beer in glasses. There was more beer 
mk here in two minutes than at any restaurant in an 
lr. 

N e often sat on the Karlsbad platform toward evening, 
the Ostend Express left from right near our bench 
er the superb pigskin luggage of rich English people 
1 been piled aboard and pompous old French waiters 
1 expertly set flower-decked tables in the dining-car. 
ro give a few more irresponsible statistics, I think 
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ninety-nine per cent of the time those who were leaving 
looked happier than those who stayed behind to wave. 

o 

All this I remember alone now. I alone remember the 
melancholy, pensive hours at the railway stations. And 
A ni ta the waitress at our table when she bore a child. And 
Hitler’s friend the moralist cabinet minister who drunk- 
enly kissed the yellow-haired woman, and had his face 
slapped for it. And the brutal gendarme in Paris. And the 
great actress on the Riviera calling down maledictions on 
the head of the great producer. And the elderly British 
lady who disapproved of King Pdward VIII. The elevator 
man who was more pleased with a dime from her than 
with a quarter from me. And the probably embroidered 
and undelivered handkerchiefs with her name on them. 
And—cabbage. And the boyish-looking, consumptive 
young French would-be dramatist, whose name we never 
knew, but whom we could not shake off on our morning 
strolls at Nice, because he kept asking me one naive ques¬ 
tion after another about how to write successful comedies. 
And now I alone remember the behavior of the Hun¬ 
garian chiropodist, who, hearing us speaking Hungarian 
on the street in Geneva, stopped us on the street, intro¬ 
duced himself as a fellow-countryman, presented his 
card, and thenceforth always greeted us with a low bow, 
but because we failed in our patriotic duty to have him 
remove our corns, not only gave up bowing but turned 
his head, and finally never allowed us to pass without spit¬ 
ting. And now, too, I am alone with the memory of the 
handsome young Venetian bartender, who, one night 



vhen three of us-we two and a black-haired, uncom- 
nonly pretty and coquettish woman from Milan whom 
^e did not know-the bartender, I say, who, after the 
Ionian left, complained to us sotto voce with tears in his 
syes that the beauty not only never paid for her drinks, 
out had even extracted five thousand lire in cash from him 
by her coquetry and hints of favors, and had lost it all at 
roulette in the Casino at the Lido—without so much as 
letting him kiss her once. Now I am alone in remembering 
how one day in the Galleria Vittorio Emmanuele in Milan 
we recognized this same woman, pushing a baby-carriage 
with her baby, and how she turned and ran, pram and all, 
because she recognized us. 

I am left alone with all these tragic and comic marion¬ 
ettes from our private international puppet show, and with 
many hundreds like them. Of many I cannot even say that 
I am “left alone” with them, because I have forgotten. In 
fact Wanda used to prompt most of these little anecdotes 
with a brief cue, even to recount them in my stead, since 
people at parties would expect me to entertain them with 
stories, and my memory would often go back on me. She 
had an apparently inexhaustible fund of these incidents 
that we had seen together, drawn from my well-tried but 
perpetually forgotten stock. Now I can only say, as I 
realize ever oftener and more painfully, that Wanda was 
my memory. 


o 

What follows, too, is a paragraph put together out of 
miniatures. Again such little things as I might, to be pom- 


pous about it, call microphotographs. (I have long been 
afflicted with what the oculists call macropsy , what in my 
case might be described as spiritual macropsy—seeing small 
things bigger than they really are.) 

I am left alone, too, with unpretentious objects she gave 
me. Not one of these did 1 ever ask or suggest that she 
get for me. It was always her own idea that these things 
would help or be useful to me. And to me they were al¬ 
ways surprises, because she never said a word about any 
of them beforehand. Nor did she ever present them to me* 
not solemnly, simply, or casually. She wanted to avoid 
even the mildest forms of thanks. Every one of these 
articles was a help, large or small, in my every-day life. 
She invariably planted them secretly in my room, the 
closet, a drawer, or even in my pocket, thus combining 
the care and thoughtfulness of a dutiful child and a good 
mother. She simply put the things in their places, and 1 
would find them sooner or later, some of them perhaps too' 
late. But it was mostly just when I felt the need of them. 
After her death I tried to list the articles on a sheet of 
paper, because the things themselves I hastily gave away 
lest 1 ever see them again. The incomplete list is in an 
envelope in my so-called files, along with other carefully 
cherished momcntocs. 

Here it is: 

i. A German-English dictionary that I vainly sought 
at the beginning of the war, and thought was too expensive 
anyway. She had dug it up in some second-hand book¬ 
store, and one day I found it among the old encyclopedias, 
where she had tucked it away days before without my 
noticing. 



2. A little letter-scale, so that I should not have to keep 
running down with each big envelope to the hotel base¬ 
ment, where the only scale in the building was. 

3. Some pills that I had to take, which were to be found 
commercially only in sugar-coated form, whereas the 
doctor had strictly forbidden me sugar. So I gave up that 
particular medicine. One day at my bedside table I found 
these pills, from which she had melted off the sugar in hot 
water. And she kept on doing it for years—always in my 
absence. All I ever saw was that the bottle was filled with 
unsugared pills. 

4. When the doctor forbade me to put on weight, she 
found somewhere in town a low-carbohydrate gluten 
bread, and every evening she put it on the table for the 
next morning’s breakfast. I never asked her to buy reduc¬ 
ing bread. 

5. Newer and bigger square patches kept appearing on 
one of my cashmere jackets, to which I had been super- 
stitiously clinging for years. It gradually wore out so com¬ 
pletely that there were more patches than original ma¬ 
terial. She knew my foolish devotion to the old, ragged 
Viennese jacket", so in New York site bought another one 
exactly like it; instead of persuading me to wear the new 
one, she cut it into patches so that she could go on mending 
the old one. (All this, of course, when I was our.) 

6 . After her death I found in a comer of a drawer a 
tiny bag containing what she called her button pharmacy; 
her sewing-kit for the secret replacement of shirt and coat 
buttons; needles, black and whire thread, and a spool of 
red threat] whose purpose I could nor imagine for a long 
time, until someone told me that she had used it to mend 
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the tears in my red damask furniture (in the morning when 
I was out walking in Central Park, because she knew I 
would not have allowed her to do such work, what with 
all the professional upholsterers constantly employed at 
the hotel.) 

7. In the same bag I found a strong, canvas-like ma¬ 
terial, carefully folded into a small bundle. Other people 
told me that with this she mended my trouser pockets, 
which were constantly wearing out from the weight of 
keys, change, pen-knife, and so on. She said—to other 
people—that she had found a much stouter material for my 
overtasked pockets than that used by the neighborhood 
tailor, who ordinarily made these small repairs. She bought 
the material, which was strong enough for sails, when an 
old pen-knife that I had bought in Budapest and carried 
for thirty years slipped through a hole and was lost, em¬ 
bittering me (as I need not explain to the superstitious) so 
much that I said, “Along with that wretched little knife 
I lost today the last remnants of luck that I managed to 
bring with me when I escaped.” Unhappily this silly su¬ 
perstition proved itself all too well founded in that year 
of 1947. 

8. She often heard me complain that the waiters in the 
pantry would mix up my thermos jug, which was also my 
icebox. The jug even disappeared for some days. 1 could 
not imagine how to prevent this. One day a cardboard tag 
with the number of my room made its appearance, wired 
to the handle. Since that time there has been no trouble 
about the jug. I thought my good old waiter had tied the 
tag to the jug. I mentioned it casually to Wanda and 
praised him for his thoughtfulness. She listened without 
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saying a word. Some days later I encountered the waiter 
and thanked him. Only then did I find it was not he who 
bad fastened on the tag. 

(Once more I feel keenly how small, perhaps how 
downright paltry these matters are, but in spite of all 
writing logic I still struggle to be believed when I say that 
not only the purpose but the very raison d'etre of this 
book is to analyze these minute happenings so long as 
there is a single trace of human values left in them. My 
inly reassurance against misgivings is that this paragraph, 
for instance, is meant to be read only by the children of 
an old, lonely father, or by those very old mothers who 
have a lonely old son.) 

Here are some more from hundreds and hundreds. 

9. I used to keep finding my desk drawers full of smug¬ 
gled electric-light bulbs, from the time when there was 
110 light in my bathroom, and I had to call the electrician 
four times because he was busy elsewhere in the hotel. 

10. My dark glasses got broken in my pocket. In the 
winter I bought new ones at Lake Placid on account of cite 
blinding snow. When I reached into my pocket next day, 
they were in a stiff leather case. When I would look at her 
md ask, “What’s this?” she usually said, “Nothing.” At 
:he moment, perhaps she was right. Now these “nothings” 
lave begun to take on meaning in my grateful remem¬ 
brance—though only, I suspect, in my own eyes. 

11. One day a jar of so-called Vegetable Salt made its 
ippearance on my shelf. The doctor had forbidden me the 
irdinary mineral salt for a few weeks. I had intended to 
ead a saltless life, not knowing there was such a harmless 
mbstitute for ordinary salt. “What’s that?”—“Nothing.” 


12. What little hair I had was sometimes tousled by the 
electric fan in the elevator. She would then lend me her 
comb. One day I found in my pocket a tiny folding comb, 
just the right size for my remaining wisps. I carried it for 
more than ten years. 

13. Just a few days ago we found, carefully hidden in 
the closet, a peculiar glovelike object. I was the only 
person who did not know what it was—a shoeshine mitt. 
One side was woolly, the other was soft, smooth leather. 
She knew I never had the patience to get a shine, either 
on the street or at a stand. She never spoke a word of 
objection, but simply shined my shoes in secret with this 
mitt. All I ever saw was that the shoes were always in 
order. I supposed it was automatic. No. The shoes got 
their high shine in the half-darkness of the closet, while 
I was chattering and joking with callers in the next room. 

14. Nine years ago I bought two identical Swiss Omega 
watches in Geneva, one for her, one for me. We called 
them the Omega Twins. I overwound mine once in New 
York, breaking the spring. She took it to some watch¬ 
maker for repair, but he must have bungled the job, be¬ 
cause after that it did not keep time. It would be ten min¬ 
utes off in a day. She took it back to the watchmaker to be 
set right, and then brought it back to me. From then on 
the watch kept time perfectly. Afterward I discovered she 
had not brought me my watch, repaired by the clumsy 
watchmaker, but given me her own, which had always 
kept time, and still does. 

15. My most cherished memento is a typewritten list 
of telephone numbers: the numbers of the people who fre¬ 
quently invited her out for the weekend. Above the num- 




)ers is the heading: to be called whenever necessary, 
>ay or night. I asked her, “What can yon do if something 
roes wrong at two or three in the morning, a hundred 
niles from New York, even if I do call you up?” She re¬ 
plied, “Even from there I can dig up more and better New 
fork doctors faster than either you or the night clerk.” 
'She always took the numbers of our medical acquaint- 
mces with her on weekends.) 

O 

Although for some forty or forty-five years of my 
ife I was quite a gay dog, our fifteen years together 
'which began ten years after my merry-Andrew period) 
vere—thanks to the world catastrophe and our status 
is expatriates—calm, resigned, and subdued. It would 
scarcely be exaggerating to say that they were rather 
norose. One (but only one) of the reasons was that you 
:ould not honestly call Wanda gay. 

But she had a lively sense of humor none the less. I 
ised to hear her arguing with women; she would always 
nake deft and witty retorts, almost invariably defending 
omeone whom the gossip-happy emigre colony were 
ittacking. She had a gift for repartee that was always 
ointed but never unkind. She never gave me any speci- 
nens of her talents. She always permitted me to be in the 
ight, even when I was wrong. Often her very silence at 
:rucial moments would show me that I was the offender. 

During our fifteen years I remember only one remark 
)f hers with a barb. (It was not made at me). We were 
itting on a bench in Central Park when an elderly Ger- 
nan refugee actress known to us all for her spiteful love 


of scandal sat down, began as was her habit with a few 
saccharine generalities, and then settled to the serious 
work of blackening our common acquaintances. This 
was one of the things Wanda did not care for. 

After the gossip had pulled apart half a dozen of our 
friends, she tackled a woman as given to slander as she 
herself. “A dreadful creature,” she said. “We’re not on 
speaking terms, we hate each other like poison.” 

“You’re right,” said Wanda. Then she added, “Both 
of you.” 

O 

She had a sense of humor, but I do not remember her 
having joked with me. Except once, one afternoon a few 
years ago. In the end, with both of us taking part, it 
became a very bitter performance. That is why it still 
lives so vividly in my mind. 

I had been depressed for days. My own state of mind 
had grown steadily worse, and then came a swarm of 
dreadful news and letters from Budapest. One of my old¬ 
est friends, Dr. George Rurtkay, gor a letter saying that 
the Hungarian Nazis had murdered his mother, whom he 
worshiped. He did not recover from the blow, and never 
will. Detailed reports came about two friends of mine 
shot by twelve- and fourteen-year-old Nazi thugs. One 
was the poet Simon Kemeny, the other Imre Roboz, the 
manager of my favorite theater. There was a letter about 
a sweet, beautiful, white-haired lady with heart trouble, 
a friend of mine, with whom I had been in love at the 
age of twenty (fifty years ago) without her know¬ 
ing it, and who was now (1944) herded on foot along 


with many other Jewish women, like cattle to an abattoir, 
along the road from Budapest to Vienna, which is some 
iyo miles. Seventy-five miles from Budapest the lady col¬ 
lapsed on the highway. The gendarmes conducting the 
group battered her beautiful head to pieces with the butts 
of their rifles where she had fallen. The same fate came to 
her sister, with whom she lived and who was taken with 
her. (The sister was the mother-in-law of my friend and 
fellow-playwright Melchior Lcngyel of Hollywood.) 
Elisabeth Rcndcs, the wife of our friend and lawyer, a 
vivacious, pretty young lady, fell in the collapse of a 
staircase in a bomb-damaged house, and was instantly 
killed. After these horrors, it had almost a touch of low 
comedy when we heard that the traces of my life-work, 
whatever could be found of my books in I Bulgarian and 
foreign languages in bookstores and private libraries, 
along with thousands of other books, were carried off and 
burned by order of the government. 

It was a dark, rainy, depressing day in late autumn. The 
lights in the Fifth Avenue stores were on by three o’clock. 
At five o’clock Wanda came down as usual from her room 
on the fifteenth floor to mine on the eighth, and knocked 
at my door. She came in, saying, 

“Look here.” 

She twisted her face into a Charlie McCarthy expres¬ 
sion, imitating the dummy of America’s favorite ventrilo¬ 
quist to perfection. I hail never seen her make faces before. 
Somehow it did not suit her. It was never her way to 
imitate anyone, which women arc usually inclined to do. 

“What’s rhe matter?” I asked. “Are you crazy?” 

“I’ve been rehearsing in front of the mirror in my room 



ever so long,” she said. “From a photograph in a maga¬ 
zine. To cheer yon up. You’re always so mopish these 
days. Don’t frown at me. I thought it would make you 
laugh, partly because it’s something new for me—I’ve 
never done such a thing—, partly because I venture to 
say without vanity that it’s good.” 

She did it again. “Good?” 

“Very good,” I said, not cheered but touched by her 
loving kindness. 

“You try it,” she said, seeing that the Charlie McCarthy 
grimace had not cheered me as she expected. 

I tried. 

“Not so good,” she said. “Get up in front of the mirror. 
Take a good look at my Charlie expression, and then copy 
me. It takes practice.” 

We stood in front of the mirror, and she made Charlie 
McCarthy faces, and I copied them, until I could do it 
almost as well as she. I knew that deep down in her heart 
she was incurably melancholy because of the murder of 
her dearly beloved brother. (Sometimes, when she did 
not know I was watching her, I caught a fleeting moment 
of an expression for which the words spoken on Geth- 
semane would have been perfectly apt: Exceeding sor¬ 
rowful, even unto death.) I knew, though she sedulously 
kept it from me, that she pounded her typewriter until 
dawn every morning, writing begging letters to American 
generals in Germany whom she did not know, and whose 
names she had only just discovered in the papers. She 
hoped at least to learn from them where her brother was 
buried. I have since discovered that she used to take the 
answers from the kindhearted American generals (who 
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unfortunately had no information to give), along with 
icr recurrent crying spells, to my wife in 78th Street, 
md from there she would not come to see me until she 
-vad restored her normal appearance by dint of pills and 
:old compresses in her room—“He mustn’t be excited.” 

But at the same time, even after hearing from the gen¬ 
erals, she had rehearsed Charlie McCarthy faces in front 
}f the mirror to cheer me up. The whole scene as we stood 
rogether, making faces before my mirror (“two broken 
luman beings” as she put it), these two distorted and 
wretchedly grinning faces, this half-crazed pantomime 
iuet, very nearly drove me into a faint. Blit I kept on 
myway so that she should think she had succeeded in 
cheering me up. I did it in a mood verging on melancholia 
n the medical sense, in my sixty-eighth year, around me 
1 world in dissolution, vying with Wanda to see who 
:ould make the most preposterous Charlie McCarthy face 
n the mirror. 


o 

About this time I remarked to her, “Many years ago, 
tvhen I was young and carefree, I used to feel at home in 
:he company of life’s winners. Now I only feel at home in 
ny great new family of losers.” 
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CHAPTER 


T 

I ct me begin by saying that I do not be 
JL— *(licvc in spiritualism, nor in a meeting 
with our dead in another world, nor do I even believ< 
that our dead watch us from other spheres. 1 wish that I 
like so many others, could believe in these last two. 

Accordingly I do not regard what follows as a mysrit 
bond between the other world and this, or between th< 
dead Wanda and me, though the form in which it is se 
down might lead one to suppose I did. 1 repeat that I knov 
all these events have taken place in my own brain ant 
nervous system. But my mind was born imaginative, an< 
has been trained through half a century of fiction-writing 
to make the mysterious seem credible. It has also beei 
trained to believe these fictions during the process of ere 
ation. The mental activity that really satisfies and soothe 



me is writing these things down as if I believed in such 
miracles. I consider these few prefatory words neces¬ 
sary because I do not want a chance observer, such as a 
doctor, to take this for belief in the supernatural, but only 
for a symptom of the—perhaps pathological—workings of 
a brain in trauma. 


o 

Wanda keeps constant watch to see whether my mind 
is sufficiently occupied with her. Whether I’m suffering 
enough on her behalf. Whether I miss her enough. 
Whether it has sufficiently come home to me that my fife 
grows ever more impossible without her. She brings it to 
my attention with tiny touches, suitable to her modest 
nature. Nowadays I find myself failing to do some task 
that she would have done during her lifetime, taking un¬ 
selfish pleasure in the doing. In a word, she does not like 
to have me substitute for her. She will not have me suc¬ 
ceed in doing any such thing. 

For instance, she will not let me sew. In monomaniac 
worship of her memory, I cannot endure to have anyone 
else sew my buttons on. She will not have anyone else 
making these small repairs in my clothes, whose necessity 
she always used to discover before I did. When I sew 
on a button nowadays—and I have sewn on a good many— 
I usually prick myself with the needle. She pricked me. 
I was sewing as she used to do, without a thimble, and 
one day I ran the eye of the needle into my right thumb. 
I was unable to write for days. She jabbed me. I had to 
give up this sort of substituting for her because my hand 
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eventually developed such a repugnance to sewing th; 
I could not even thread the needle. I felt at the time th: 
she would remind me with some minor mishap while 
was sewing that what I was doing was really an attemj 
to prove I could do without her. 

We had here a few plates, cups, tumblers, and silve 
The moment our guests had left after coffee or drink 
she would wash all the dishes very carefully. Sometim< 
when Wanda’s women friends have been here lately, the 
have felt that they owed it to Wanda to wash the dish< 
before they left. It made me very uneasy to see someor 
else taking her place in any task, no matter how sma] 
I no longer allow anyone else to do it. When cveryor 
has left, I wash up. And she in turn will not have tha 
First, when I was washing up, she knocked out of m 
hand the pretty little cut-glass cocktail glass that I ha 
bought her in a bar at Monrauk. It smashed on the ti 
floor. This was although my hand did not shake, I w 
not hurrying, and I was carefully washing and wipin 
precisely because this was a personal memento of her. Th 
was the first time when it flashed through my head th 
Wanda would not let me do her work. She wants me i 
miss her. 

She started with her favorite glass. “Then, in just tl 
same way, she broke in my hands two beer glasses, bo' 
with white sailboats on blue waves, and then a pink plat 
I’m very careful when I wash up, because she brea 
something at my slightest mistake. It is quire new for o' 
jeets to break in my hands. As far back as 1 can remembf 
it has always been a rarity for me clumsily to break fragi 


I make changes in my manuscripts. I correct, I insert, 
I cut, and so on. She used to type off the newly-written 
pages, often illegibly scrawled and interlined. She used to 
tear out the old pages and instead to fasten in with a brass 
paper-fastener the new pages she had just copied. It was 
I who taught her how to do it without tearing either the 
thin onionskin or the cover. I used to be very skilful at 
it. In my student days I bound all my own books. Wanda 
was a long time learning this bookbinder’s knack from 
me, but eventually she could do it incomparably better 
and faster than I. Now I insert the rewritten pages in the 
script myself. But she jogs my elbow, and I either tear 
the paper near the fastener, or else punch the cover in 
the wrong spot. Once a brass paper-fastener cut my left 
forefinger. The doctor told me to paint it with iodine, 
bandage it, and wear a rubber stall for a few days. 
Nothing of the sort had ever happened to me before. 

The new English translations of my old plays are copied 
in scptuplicate by hired typists, of course with many 
mistakes. In the old days I used to correct the mistakes 
in the first copy, meanwhile making new small changes 
and cuts. Then Wanda would correct the other six sets 
from the first one in her tiny, round, copperplate writing, 
with the most pedantic care. (Pedantry was not her nat¬ 
ural way; this was why I was so pleased that she could 
make such an effort for me.) Lately I have had several old 
plays typed, and now I correct the six copies myself. 
Wanda almost maliciously interferes with my hand, and 
succeeds in making me forget to correct some mistakes, 
commit new ones, and often cut not the line I want but 
the one below it. Wanda still wants to correct my manu¬ 
scripts herself. 




I could give many other examples, but as they all fal 
into this pattern, I will not write them down. 

The heart of the matter is that Wanda wants me con 
stantly to realize that she is no longer here. She know 
that the smallest details of human life interest me mor 
than great doctrines. (To put myself in the best lighi 
perhaps this is recognizing my literary limitations.) An 
precisely because she knows me, she reminds me by thes 
tiny mementoes that recall herself, when she feels I’m nc 
missing her acutely enough. And conversely, when I’r 
having a bad day, that is, when the fact that she is n 
longer here torments me even more than usual, she do< 
not interfere with my little tasks. Then she will alkr 
me to wash up, sew, insert pages in manuscripts, and mat 
corrections. 

On these occasions she does what she did so often j 
life (particularly when she we'; sick in bed.) She w 
pleased that I was worried about her out of affection, ar 
at the same time she was sorry for me. 

O 

I have a new habit that I am apparently unable to g 
rid of at present. When I walk in the street, 1 watch tl 
faces of the strangers going in the opposite direction, 
see whether they look me in the face or not. 

The origin of this habit is as follows. About six mont 
after Wanda’s death I was walking slowly down Fif 
Avenue from Fifty-eighth Street toward Fifty-sevcni 
A uniformed policeman came toward me, and looked i 
fixedly full in the face. Me looked straight into my ey 
And went on without stopping. Strangely enough, I cot 


not forget his look. If I may put it so, his look did not 
glance off me like the looks of other strangers; it went 
home, it stayed within me. My first thought was that I 
resembled someone wanted by the police. But afterward, 
a few weeks later, I had a similar experience on the street. 
An elderly woman coming toward me looked at me, eye 
to eye, in just the intense, searching way that one looks 
at an acquaintance one has not seen for a long time. Then, 
on another occasion, it was a little child that a woman was 
leading by the hand. I do not remember ever having ob¬ 
served or taken notice of such a thing before. It was only 
during those days that I was struck by the way in which 
few strangers coming toward me looked me in the face; 
men, women, children. After that I picked up the habit 
of persistently noticing the glances of strangers. Naturally 
enough only a few looked me straight in the eye. But 
those few glances made me nervous, and, to repeat my 
phrase, stayed within 'me. 

Then one night, along toward dawn, I woke up. I tried 
to go to sleep again, which one only half accomplishes in 
such cases: you have a half-waking, uneasy sleep in which 
the street and corridor sounds of dawn mingle with frag¬ 
mentary dreams. It was on an occasion like that that I 
thought I had solved the puzzle of the mysterious glances. 
For one fleeting moment it dawned upon me, in my half¬ 
waking, half-dreaming state, that not the policeman had 
looked at me, nor the old woman, but Wanda. She wanted 
—and wants—to sec how I looked so long after her death. 
She is looking at me through the eyes of all those strangers. 
She is using their eyes, because she has no more eyes of 
her own. 
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CHAPTER | J 


M y seventieth birthday was on th 
twelfth of January this year (1948) 
On each previous birthday she had knocked on my doc 
and come in, her arms laden with packages, and she woul 
listen with her sad little smile to my reproaches. In vai 
did I forbid her long ago: she persisted in arriving wit 
presents for each birthday. It always made me uncon 
fortable. As far back as I can remember, I have alwaj 
had a sort of allergy against presents. On my birthda 
most of ail. And she had a passion for giving them. N< 
only to me. She gave them to everyone imaginable. 

“What’s in that box?”—“A present.”—“Where are y( 
taking all those flowers to?’’—“Irene’s sick.”—“What a 
you lugging in that package?”—“It’s Lucie’s birthday 
Presents, presents! 
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One afternoon she came into my room. 

“Sylvia Lyons may call up to thank you for some 
pastry. Don’t be surprised. I took a whole lot from the 
Vienna Pastry Shop to her children today.” 

“Were they pleased?” 

“I don’t know. The maid thought I was the errand- 
girl from the pastry shop. Let it go at that. I just said you’d 
sent it, and then I left.” 

Another afternoon, my telephone rang. A lady thanked 
me for the “wonderful roses” I had sent her. 

“Roses?” I asked in embarrassment, having sent her 
nothing. Wanda made frantic signs that it was all right. 
When I hung up she said, “I sent the roses, but I put your 
name on the card.” 

“Why not yours?” 

“People know I’m thoughtful anyway. They aren’t 
quite so sure about you.” 

I simply could not break her of bringing me packages 
for my birthday. “It’s no use your talking or getting 
excited, you won’t stop me,” she said. 

“Why not?” 

She shrugged. “Because I can’t help it.” 

She tried to solve the problem by_ giving me tilings I 
had long needed, but had cither forgotten or put off 
buying. Handkerchiefs, socks, the thinnest onion-skin 
paper, dressing-gowns . . . , and every other resource of 
her loving imagination in the struggle against my firm 
attitude of non-acceptance. 

Last fall, after her death, I heard that in the summer 
she told a woman friend that this time she would fix my 
anti-birthday complex. She said she had plans for my 
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seventieth birthday against which I would not be able 
to say a word; I would be forced to capitulate. And sure 
enough, on this last birthday, I was surprised by tender 
attentions behind which I could suspect nothing but her 
little, dead hand. Her tenderness beyond the grave. Her 
finished “plans.” 


o 

On the morning of my seventieth birthday, I went out 
to her in the cemetery. I took flowers for her grave, a 
snow-covered patch thirty inches square, the only real 
estate I had acquired in America, a bit of property that 
nobody can take from me by any manner of legal pro¬ 
cedure. There is no more thoroughly protected private 
property in the world. 

Sam Jaffe came with me, although he had been run 
into by a car the day before, and hurt both his knees 
in falling so that he walked with a pronounced limp. 
Tramping about in the deep snow, we looked for Wanda 
among the graves under their heavy blanket of white. 
I was very much ashamed that I could not lead Sam 
straight to Wanda’s grave without hunting around. 
Wanda was very fond indeed of Sam. 

We laid our flowers on her grave, and stood there in 
silence for a long time. In the vast, snowy serenity of the 
quiet cemetery, standing by the grave of tired little 
Wanda, driven with me half across the globe, I somehow 
felt that she had found rest at last —that she had gone 
home, after all the years in which we had been stranieri, 
Fremde, Strangers, and foreigners in so many countries, 
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always living our of our minks. Thar summer she wrote 
to her friend Lucie in Paris, “We are tired and burnt 
out.” And 1 felt that at last I could grasp the true meaning 
of R. L. Stevenson’s epitaph, “I Ionic is the sailor, home 
from the sea.” I cannot tell why, but 1 teh a comforting 
intention on the poet s part. 

Yet a moment later I remembered something that was 
like a knife in my unhealed memory. In spring and fall 
the two of us used to go walking before lunch on the 
sunny side of 57th Street between Fifth and Sixth Ave¬ 
nues. She used to walk faster than I did. When she would 
thus leave me behind on the street, I would shout after her, 
“What’s your hurry? If / hurried, it would he natural; but 
you still have forty -five years IcjtJ" 

n 

Among many thoughts that whirled through my head, 
sometimes Sam’s dead wile, whom I nc\er knew except 
from her pictures, would stand invisibly between us. 
Wanda would surely have been bind ot her, too. It is 
out of the question for Sam not have thought the same 
thing at the same time. 


t) 

We stood there for a long time, then at my suggestion 
wc went into a little tavern neat the ennetet \, u lu te wc 
were the only customers. I dt.mk a glass ot u me, temrm 
boring how Wanda always celt hi atrd m\ bn thd.tv bv 
touching glasses and toasting me u ith the nld 1 bmg.tti.m 
saying, “Clod give you lung, life*“ 



Again we were silent. We sat mutely at a table, staring 
out through the glass door at the snowflakes that were 
now falling gently, and behind them, as if through a veil, 
the dimly visible headstones and crosses of the cemetery. 
Then we went back to the grave in the cemetery to take 
our leave. All we did was stand without a word, gazing 
at her name carved in the stone, which will always be the 
most incomprehensible and inconceivable sight of my 
life, a sight that I had never imagined I should live to see: 
her name on a tombstone. 


O 

This is also the place to mention the following. My wife 
told the story after the funeral. In advance of the last 
summer (1947) the two of them went off to find a room 
at a seaside hotel where I could get away from the New 
York heat. Their search brought them to East Hampton, 
Long Island. Here they found a good hotel and a suitable 
room. They were on the point of reserving the room when 
Wanda looked out of the window, and exclaimed: “For 
God’s sake, we mustn’t take this.” 

“Why not?” asked Lili. 

“Look!” said Wanda, pointing out of the window. 
“This is nothing for Molnar. Look . . . over there . . . 
You get a clear view... a cemetery.” 

They departed at once, almost fleeing toward South¬ 
ampton. 



CHAPTER 


C! 

hortly after I went to visit her at the 
p > m .i J cemetery on my birthday, it occurred 
to me as I was dropping off to sleep that my more and 
more unbearable nervous state might be improved by 
accepting the advice of my friends: work. (As far back 
as I can remember, I have always given this same advice 
to people plagued by the same sort of troubles.) 

The advice is good, but there’s one thing wrong with 
it—it’s not good for everyone. It’s good for people who 
don’t work alone, but are obliged to work by other, in¬ 
different people. For instance the advice is excellent for 
a department-store clerk, who is assaulted by hundreds 
of people the moment he arrives at the store, and loaded 
with work from morning till night. Or for a lawyer, 
awaited at the office by papers, secretaries, telephone 
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messages, and clients who take up his time and wear him 
out. Or for a doctor, whose waiting-room is full of pa¬ 
tients—with problems—the moment he gets to his office. 
They work, and while they work they are compelled by 
the pressure of others to forget. But how can there be even 
a moment’s relaxation and forgetfulness of this unbearable 
tension for a person whose life work has consisted of 
shutting himself away alone and sitting down with paper 
to make Inis brain work? A brain that has for some time 
been concentrating obsessively on another thought for 
every waking moment, and is thus incapable even of 
starting such “work.” 

What was the middle road that might force this brain 
to do some mechanical work after all? The answer was 
really quite simple: write a play. Not a regular play, 
though, but one that would suit such a frame of mind. 
That is, a play not intended for production or for acting, 
but a play intended solely to bring about a momentary 
cure. What should it be like? It was bound to be a fan¬ 
tastic, irregular succession of scenes, eschewing the usual 
rules of the drama, and springing from the feelings, 
thoughts, dreams, daydreams, and figments of imagina¬ 
tion that now assailed me day and night. 

If I were to wait a year or two with all this—perhaps, 
perhaps—I might be able to make it into a play that would 
be close to my heart, and also touch the hearts of others. 
But I cannot—or I dare not—plan for years ahead. Gen¬ 
uine, deeply felt, heart-to-heart though that play would 
be, I shall have to give up writing it. Now I shall have to 
write a play with healing powers, as it were therapeutic. 
I must not even imagine as I write that the play will ever 
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get on any stage. Once, just once in this dreadful life, to 
write a play: completely without any consideration of 
success-hunting producers, hit-worshiping critics, and 
audiences magnetically drawn by popularity. A play 
meant to please no one but me, and even me only because 
it is intended to soothe agony, trying to turn back a flood 
into a river-bed once normal, but now eroded, abandoned, 
and perhaps spoiled forever. With the help of this work 
I might be able for a few months to tie down my at present 
so recalcitrant mind. On no other sort of writing could 
I possibly concentrate. 

That very night the idea grew into an obsession. Write, 
write. A fantastic drama, its leading character the figure 
of a woman, into which I can put without any inhibition, 
as if in an unbridled eulogy, what I now feel for the dead 
Wanda. Forgetting that buildings tower around me, in¬ 
habited by basically sentimental people, many of whom, 
however, untruthfully boast that they despise sentiment, 
and call any emotion emotionalism. There is to be another 
character in this “play” (the quotation marks are mine), 
a man of only secondary importance, but able to speak a 
few bitter confessions about myself. 

Writing in bed, I made notes in pencil on a little scratch 
pad. This feverish racking of my brain went on for hours. 
I knew I was trying to fulfill in an instant the whim of an 
injured nervous system. I knew I should never actually 
write the play. I knew that its first, last, and only perform¬ 
ance would take place that night, in pencil on paper. 

Nevertheless I punished myself in devising characters 
and situations. The pad was quite covered with nervously 
scribbled notes when I began to realize that nothing would 



ever come of these confused jottings. Then I took my 
sleeping-pill, turned out the light, and fell asleep after 
long tossing and turning. 

Some hours later I awoke, feeling not only wakeful, 
but highly excited. My watch said a few minutes after 
three. I went to my desk, arranged the sheets from the 
scratch pad, numbered them, and began scrawling off 
from them the outline of this never-to-be-written dramatic 
fantasy. The result was a scrawled, interlined, and much 
revised script. I was still working when the waiter brought 
in my coffee at eight in the morning, as was his habit. 
Then I went on scribbling. I stopped work after ten in 
the morning, first tearing up the greater part of it into 
tiny scraps and throwing them in the waste-basket. 

I began to hate even the few pages of the script that 
remained, and the very idea that in my condition I had 
written the outline of a play on that theme. It did not turn 
out as I intended it. The prisoner who had served so many 
decades in the confinement of stage technique scarcely 
dared avail himself of his great freedom. At bottom he 
remained a prisoner. A free-running imagination, which 
however kept rushing back every minute into the open 
door of the jail. Apparently such people arc sentenced for 
life. 

Today, ten days later (January 25, 1948), 1 have re¬ 
read the surviving pages. Immediately upon reading the 
outline of the first two acts of the three-act play, I tore 
it up and threw it away. The outline of the third act I 
kept. I prolonged its existence until such time as cither 
I or someone else should destroy it. Then, later, I took 
these pages out again, and decided to put down in the 



present chapter of my confessions the outline of the 
third and last act, in all its primitive foolishness, confu¬ 
sion, morbid hyper-sensitivity, its anti-theatrical quality, 
unchanged, with nothing added or taken away. And I 
know it is incomprehensible, technically malconstructed, 
over-emotional and everything else that theatergoers, 
heartily dislike between 8:30 and 11:00. 

To me, however, this manuscript is no longer the frag¬ 
mentary outline of an act in a play, but a brief document 
of my life. A sad memory. The recollection of a half- 
crazed night, unadorned, not beautified, without make¬ 
up. It is no longer an outline, neither scenario, synopsis, 
rough sketch, nor draft, but a symptom. If this mass of 
words that I am writing now is actually to be chapters of 
my autobiography, these scrawlings certainly belong 
there. One may sec by it, if nothing else, how an agony 
that time has not even begun to soften, and only half 
numbed by drugs, has affected the mind of a writer who 
has so long punctiliously striven to appear a professional 
dramatist, and has followed so religiously the technical 
rules of his many-thousand-ycar-old profession that he 
has always drawn his loudest critical jeers for this very 
reason. 

I am sure I am the first to do such a tiling. No writer 
before me has ever published such a morbid jumble, which 
on both commercial and literary grounds belongs no¬ 
where but in the ashcan. Yet there may be someone who 
will understand after reading it why at this moment I 
cannot withstand the compulsion to print the passage. 
And aside from them, there may be a few human beings— 
not literary critics, but old-fashioned, simple, honest doc- 
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tors—who will find some slight interest in it. Another 
thing: perhaps I am printing it because in these confused 
scribblings certain imponderables may be sensed that are 
missing from what has gone before. 

I feel that this preamble is longer than it should be. 
But I have not cut it down because I do not want the 
following outline of the third act to fall prey to some 
ultramodern psychiatrist without my defense. 

And another thing. The reader will find in the follow- 
ing pages passages that lie will regard, rightly, as repeti¬ 
tions. The reason is that I used some of my already men¬ 
tioned experiences and thoughts in the present “play.” 
Practically all the plays of cveiy dramatist contain auto¬ 
biographical fragments. Most of these, however, remain 
undiscovered because it is not customary to preface 
dramatic works with any such detailed private confessions 
as the preceding pages of this hook. 

o 

The title I gave to the three-act play was: NIGHT 
NURSE. The outline of the first two acts, which I 
destroyed, dealt with earthly and heavenly beings, and 
roamed over heaven and earth. The scene of the third and 
last act was laid on earth. The outline of this act begins 
with a description of the stage. 

The stage represents a sickroom, with a man of forty- 
five or fifty lying in bed. Near the bed, in white nurse’s 
uniform, sits the young night nurse, who looks twenty- 
four or twenty-five. (The young nurse must look as 
frail little Wanda looked when she was rolling bandages 
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for American soldiers in the Red Cross workrooms dur¬ 
ing the war.) It is night. A floor lamp lights the two heads 
—the patient and the nurse. At the rear is a large door 
leading to the rest of the apartment. It is sometimes open, 
revealing a lighted living-room. At the side is a small door 
leading to a corridor and so out of the apartment. The 
sick man is a writer. Once upon a time he was a humorist. 
He is suffering severely from heart disease. In the first 
scene there is also a doctor, who gives the man a morphine 
injection, and then exits into the living-room. The patient 
talks softly to the little nurse. The conversation is to be 
soft and suitable for a sickroom. In the course of the 
dialogue the nurse says something naive, at which the 
man smiles. 

Fragment of dialogue: 

THE NURSE 

Don’t smile so sarcastically. 

THE MAN 

I wasn’t smiling sarcastically. I was smiling sadly. My 
face is so constructed, my eyes are set in their sockets 
in such a way, and my lips are so shaped that every time 
I smile it looks sarcastic. Believe me, it does. The same 
thing has happened with my writing. People have mis¬ 
understood some of it—not all of it. They laughed at 
things of mine that weren’t made to be laughed at. I got 
money for it, and so I was a coward and kept quiet. The 
audience every where in the world laughed at a perfectly 
agonizing play of mine in which a lovelorn suffering 
actor in disguise seduces his own loose-living wife. Al¬ 
though, when writing it, in a hospital, I wanted to work 
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off the most searing pain of my young life. According 
to one of his German biographers, Molicre, the death¬ 
less master of all comedy-writers, “sometimes put his 
own painful experiences in a comic light... his laughter 
is the laughter of a skeptic staggering under repeated 
blows of fate, who keeps putting on a comic show for 
others, and putting down his thoughts in comic plays.” 
That’s how people laughed at the plays of Molikre’s 
unworthy pupil, myself. 

NURSE 


I saw the play. 


MAN 


Well? 


NURSE 

I laughed too. Oh, how I laughed! 

MAN 

In that case I don’t mind if people did misunderstand 
it. I’m glad they did. If you had such a good laugh, dear. 

NURSE 

Thank you for saying that. I have no greater pleasure 
than a kind word from you. 


They fall silent. The man shuts his eyes, and falls asleep 
from the morphine injection he has just had. The nurse 
goes over to him, smooths his blanket, and looks for a time 
at the face with the closed eyes, and then bends over, and 
as tenderly as if she were kissing him with her hand, 
strokes the man’s hair. She resumes her seat, and watches 
the sleeping man. She docs not take her eyes off him. In 
the deep silence the small side door opens. A maid appears 
on the threshold and whispers to the nurse that the clerk 



from the pharmacy is there. The maid disappears. 
Through the door enters noiselessly a simply, almost 
shabbily clad young man, with a medicine bottle in his 
hand. He has a pale, haggard, delicately-drawn face; 
small, youthful beard; big, burning eyes. He pauses on 
the threshold. 

Fragment of dialogue: 

THE CLERIC 

Here’s the medicine the doctor prescribed. May I come 
in? 

(He holds out the medicine to the nurse ) 

NURSE 

(Takes the bottle, and kneels softly and humbly 
bef ore him. She bows her head. She whispers almost 
in audibly to him, not with surprise , but as if she had 
known him for a long time) 

Lord Jesus. Sweet, kind, Lord Jesus. Here I am, dear, 
sweet, kind Jesus. Beautiful, land, sweet, dear Jesns. 

Here I must recall from the destroyed first act that in it 
the little nurse was an angel. One of the hundred thousand 
angels. A real angel, in heaven. Not a mystical Early 
Christian angel, a disembodied heavenly messenger, but 
rather a renaissance angel with the outward appearance 
of a fresh, girlish-faced, long-gowned, gently floating 
seraph by Fra Angelico. She stood on a cloud in a group 
with innumerable other angels. They argued with her 
because she was longing to leave the blue, white, and gold 
of eternity for the dirty, many-colored earth. She hon¬ 
estly admitted to her sister angels that she did not want 
to go to earth from sheer curiosity, but was drawn thither 
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by another, irresistible feeling that she had never known 
before and did not understand. Some of the angel hosts 
urged her on: “Go on down. You’ll have an interesting 
trip. It may last sixty or seventy years altogether, or not 
even that long. It’s really worth making a visit there. It’s 
interesting, full of variety.” They talked to her as-clerks 
at a travel agency talk to people who are going on va¬ 
cations. Others told her gravely, “Don’t go, because 
you’ll suffer. Living on earth means suffering.” ... “What 
is ‘suffering’?” she asked. . . . “The worst thing that can 
happen to an earthly being,” they told her. . . . “Is it so 
bad even if the earthly being was once an angel?” she 
asked.... “Then it’s even worse,” was the reply. But she 
was persistent and curious: “I Tow long shall I—What was 
that word?--How did you put it?” . . . “Suffer.” . . . 
“Yes, that’s it. How long .shall I suffer?” . . . “As long as 
you’re a living human being,” they answered. . . . “And 
how will the suffering end?” The answer was, “God will 
take pity on you and will free you from earthly living.” 
—In spite of all this, she yielded to her longing, and went 
down from among them to take on a human body on earth. 

Returning to the scene of the third act, which I had 
begun to describe, where the nurse knelt down before the 
clerk from the pharmacy: she goes on speaking softly to 
him. 

Fragment of dialogue: 

NURSE 

When I came down here, I didn’t know why I was 

coming. Now I know I came because of this sick man. 
(She does not look up at the young clerk. Kneeling, 
with bowed head, continues very softly ) 



My heart aches, sweet, dear, beautiful Jesus. That’s 
how I know I’m fond of him, because my heart aches. 
I know what it is. It’s suffering. 

Jesus offers to take her back among the angels. To free 
her from her pain. He tells her that even greater pain is 
in store for her, because she loves a dying man. 

Fragment of dialogue: 

NURSE 

I know. And the closer he is to death, the more I love 
him. It’s not the kind of love that they speak of between 
men and women. No, no, no. It’s what You understood 
as love according to Your four biographers. This man 
is not my husband, not my lover, not my father, not my 
brother, lie’s my naughty, whimsical, pigheaded, dear, 
cantankerous, sweet, good, bad, only, old, adopted 
child. I’m the only one that can help him. Nobody else. 
And he knows it, too. That’s why he loves me too. He 
loves me as he’s never loved anyone in his life. I know 
he’s condemned to death. That’s just why I want to stay 
here beside him. Though each minute hurts me more 
than the one before. My heart burns and bleeds with 
pity, dear, sweet, good, beautiful Jesus. I’m sorry for 
him. I’m very, very sorry for him, dear, sweet, beautiful, 
good, beaten, tortured, killed, resurrected and as¬ 
cended, sweet, good, gracious Jesus. My heart is almost 
bursting out of my body. 

(She puts her hand to her heart, shuts her eyes, and 
heaves a sigh) 

Flow good that I can tell you all this! 
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(To anyone who may object to the nurse’s addressing 
Jesus in such an abundance of high-flown words, I say 
that I can imagine no other tone for an angel speaking 
to Jesus except the most naive and infantile praise, heaped 
up and constantly repeated.) 

Jesus exits. The door shuts. The nurse rises from her 
knees, and looks long at the closed door through which 
Jesus went out. She is still looking when people under 
the direction of the doctor come in from the apartment 
to rig an oxygen tent over the bed. She docs not awake 
from her reverie until the entrance of the patient’s former 
wife, since remarried. The divorced wife kisses the nurse. 
A twenty-year-old boy, her nephew, enters behind the 
divorced wife. The divorced wife and the nurse stand 
with their arms around each other’s waists in a far corner 
of the room. The patient beckons to the boy, and asks 
him in a whisper to summon his lawyer. 1 To wants one 
last discussion of his will. The two women do not hear 
this. But it is plain that the patient means to take care of 
the nurse’s future. The boy goes our into the living-room 
to telephone. 

Fragment of dialogue: 

Tine DIVORCED WIFE 

(To the mtrsc) 

Well, it would just be one of the cases that occur so 

often in life where the patient marries his nurse. 

NURSE 

I don’t want that. 

But... 

3S<> 


MAN 



NURSE 

Don’t talk about it. 

WIFE 

It would be a fine thing if you did marry her now. 
NURSE 

(Raising her voice') 

Don’t talk about it. Not another word! 

MAN 

My, my, how fierce we are. 

NURSE 

(Smiling gently ) 

You think I’m fierce? 

MAN 

Not any more. 

WIFE 

The nurse is like an angel on earth. 

DOCTOR 

Maybe she is one. 

The lawyer arrives. He talks in a whisper to the patient, 
holding up a document and taking notes. The patient 
signs the document. The doctor and the divorced wife 
witness it. Seeing this, the nurse is scared. She guesses 
that the document is the man’s will. She begs the doctor 
to tell her frankly if there is even the slightest hope. 

Fragment of dialogue: 

DOCTOR 

Because you’ve been so good to him, I consider you a 
member of the family—and because I see that in spite 
of all the kind people he really has no one in the world 



but you. So I’ll tell you honestly, yes, he’s going to die 
very shortly. 

NURSE 

I knew it. But now that I feel from your words how 
near the end is, the idea begins to be unbearable. 

{Tuts her hand to her heart ) 

As if something had broken to pieces ... in here. 

Talking in an undertone so that the others shall not 
hear, she tells t,hc doctor she is thinking of a way out that 
betrays weakness and cowardice: when the man dies, 
she will kill herself. The doctor calls this a cheap and ugly 
escape from the trials of life. I le upbraids her with severity 
and conviction, adding that religion too forbids it. 

Fragment of dialogue: 

NURSE 

Now that I stop to think it over, I can’t imagine how I 
shall ever bear the minute . . . the half-minute of con¬ 
sciousness between the time he dies and the time I suc¬ 
ceed in destroying myself . . . how l can endure even 
those few moments. 

The nurse has an idea. She will escape from this minute, 
from this half-minute, by dying before the man dies. She 
never wants to feel what we mortals feel when someone 
wc love most dearly dies. The man sleeps deeply under 
morphine. 

Fragment of dialogue: 



DOCTOR 

It’s almost his last sleep. Perhaps the very last. 

(In the next room are seen the familiar group of 
relatives prepared for the worst, the wife, the 
nephew, and the lawyer.) 

NURSE 

What did you say? His very last sleep? 

DOCTOR 

Perhaps. I said, perhaps. 

NURSE 

Won’t he wake up? 

DOCTOR 

I don’t know. But I’d like not to let him wake up. 

(He listens to the marts heart with a stethoscope) 

NURSE 

Is he still alive? 

DOCTOR 

Yes. 

(Seeing the doubt on the nurse's face, hands her the 
stethoscope) 

You listen to his heart. 

NURSE, 

(Timidly listens to his heart) 

Can I tell him something? Very softly? In a whisper? 

DOCTOR 

(Shrugs) 

He won’t hear it. 

NURSE 

(Stoops over the man, and whispers to him, not into 
his ear, but with her lips to his heart) 

Forgive me for everything. For a long time I’ve always 
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forgiven you everything you said to me even before 
you said it. All I thought about was nursing you. I was 
nursing you even before you had any idea you were 
sick. I was nursing you even before there was a single 
doctor in all the world who knew you were sick. Never 
remember that you ever had a single argument with me. 
You mustn’t ever think of such a thing again, not even 
if you fall asleep now... Never think of it in your long 
sleep ... I don’t want you to ... I don’t.. . 

(Looks at the doctor. The doctor is taking the pa¬ 
tient's pulse) 

DOCTOR 

Weak. But his heart is still beating. 

NORSK 

His heart has made me suffer so much. But only because 
his heart was ill. 

(Softly she whispers to the patient so that the doctor 
ccmnot overhear) 

If your heart stops now, I shall have nothing more to do 
in this world. 

DOCTOR 

(Points through the open door at the grot/p in the 
living-room who are sitting up with the patient, 
waiting) 

I’ll join them. They’re expecting me to offer them the 
hope I can’t give them. But perhaps . . . comfort. I’ll 
tiy. 

(Pie gives the nurse a long , searching look. Then he 
speaks to her with deep conviction, in a tone that 
hints at forebodings) 

I can feel that you want to be alone with him now. 
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The doctor almost tiptoes out to join the others in the 
living-room. The door remains open. They are all in 
view. The nurse sits down in an armchair. She looks long 
at the patient, with a gentle, sad smile. Then, immediately, 
she looks upward, as it were through the ceiling, up to 
someone whom nobody hut she can sec. Her lips move 
silently. I ler face shows that she is asking for something 
from above, that she is begging to be relieved of her earthly 
life. Then her face grows calm. With a slow motion she 
reaches for her heart. Her head sinks back. Her hand 
slips slowly from her heart to her lap. She is dead. Her 
eyes close. There is silence in the room. After a long pause, 
the doctor breaks away from the group visible in the 
other room, and comes into the sickroom, carrying a small 
vial and the hypodermic needle. After him come the 
lawyer, the ex-wife, and the boy. The doctor steps to the 
man’s bedside. 


Fragment of dialogue: 

WIFE 

Doctor ... I hardly dare to ask you ... 

DOCTOR 

(At the bedside) 

1 Ie’s still asleep. 

WIFE 

Will lie wake up? 

DOCTOR 

1 le might, if I don't: give him another injection. 

WIFE 

I want to say goodbye to him. 
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The priest is here. 


WIFE 

{Looking at the little nurse, dead ) 

Ssh! She’s asleep. Poor thing, she must be awfully tired. 

DOCTOR 

She was very tired. Yes. Very, very tired. 

{He motions to the others to t let the nurse sleep. All 
omit. Silence. The priest is seen appearing in the 
other room. No one moves.) 

The patient awakes. The faces of the doctor, the law¬ 
yer, the divorced wife, and the boy change. They say a 
few words of forced gaiety. They start to tell him a bit 
of half-way amusing theatrical gossip. 

Fragment of dialogue: 

MAN 

Softly, softly. Keep your voices down. My little 

friend’s asleep. 

They carry on their conversation in whispers. Sud¬ 
denly the patient says he knows the priest is there, and 
there is no sense hiding it; the priest may as well come in. 
They summon the priest. The priest anoints the man’s 
eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, hands, feet, and ribs. He mur¬ 
murs softly: “Through this anointing of thee and through 
its most pious mercy, be forgiven all thy sins .. .” When 
the ceremony of extreme unction is over, the priest goes 
out. The wife accompanies him out, then comes back. 



There is silence in the sickroom. Only after a long pause 
do they begin to talk again. 

Fragment of dialogue: 1 

MAN 

The nurse is asleep. Let’s let her sleep. We must take 
care that she doesn’t wake up. Meanwhile we’ll take 
leave of each other. God be with you. Don’t you say 
anything to me, just look at me. That’s how I want it. 
I’m saying goodbye to you because I’m going away. 
We mustn’t wake the nurse for anything in the world. 
The kind nurse mustn’t be here when I go. She must 
sleep through it. 

DOCTOR 

You must rest now, you’re tired. You’re all worn out 
with talking. 

MAN 

I know you want to give me an injection. I know what 
you doctors call euthanasia. A smooth, painless death. 
It comes in unconsciousness. I’m not a courageous man. 
Please do give me the injection. 

The doctor gives the patient an injection. He waits a 
short time. No one speaks. Then the wife, the lawyer, and 
the boy go out. We sec them through the open door in 
the next room. The doctor stands beside the patient, con¬ 
stantly listening to his heart with the stethoscope, and 
at the same time taking his pulse. Meanwhile the doctor 
occasionally glances at the little nurse. He is struck by the 
nurse’s rapt expression, almost no longer human in its 
serenity. lie goes over and examines her. Then he sud- 
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denly straightens up. He is visibly surprised, even shocked. 
He bends over the nurse again, and this time he begins to 
examine her as medical examiners do with the dead. He 
finds that the nurse is dead. He goes toward the living- 
room. Pausing on the threshold, he speaks softly to the 
group waiting in the next room. 

Fragment of dialogue: 

DOCTOR 

The nurse is dead. Her heart stopped. But the sick man 
will never know it. I won’t let him wake up now, never, 
never again. It’s my duty now to telephone the police. 

WIFE 

And the patient. . . 

DOCTOR 

Still alive. Sleeping. 

( Peremptorily ) 

This is his last sleep. 

(Goes toward the others in the living-room. As he 
reaches the threshold, the clerk from the pharmacy 
enters noiselessly through the small side door, with 
another medicine bottle in his hand. The doctor says 
over his shoulder, going out to join the others in the 
living room:) 

Put the bottle on the table over there. 

{The clerk puts the medicine bottle on the table. 
Then he goes over to the dead nurse. He takes her 
tenderly under the arms, and raises her from the arm¬ 
chair. The nurse is deathly pale. She opens her eyes. 
Smiles very faintly ) 



NURSE 

You did come, dear, sweet, kind Jesus. You came to 
get me, because my heart stopped beating. Oh, I know 
how my heart stopped. Because for a long, long time I 
wished it would. God took pity on me. 

CLERIC 

Now you shall go away from here with me, my 
daughter. 

NURSE 

Where arc you taking me, sweet, kind, beautiful, dear, 
merciful Jesus? 

CLERK 

To my big hospital. You’ll be a nurse there. To the end 
of time. At my everlasting hospital, where all men are 
cured. 

(The little nurse-angel obediently lays her head on 
the clerk's shoulder) 

Don’t cry, little angel. 

NURSE 

Do let me cry. It’s such a good feeling. 

CLERK 

Crying is a sign of weakness. Crying is an earthly thing, 
little angel. 

NURSE 

You wept too. You must have wept when you said: 
“Eli, Eli, Imm sabachthani .” 

CLERK 

(Softly) 

Yes.-Wli wipe away your tears. 

NURSE 

Don’t wipe them away. 
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CLERK 

I’ve wiped away so many. 

NURSE 

I’m shedding them. But they belong to him. 

(They take a few steps toward the small side door. 
The nurse stops) 

I want to look back at him. 

CLERK 

Don’t look back. Look forward. Into my world. Don’t 
look at mortal life. Look at life eternal. 

NURSE 


Will they bury me? 
Your body, yes. 


CLERK 


NURSE 

Will they put me in the ground? 

CLERK 


In many, many coffins. 


NURSE 

What for? Why so many? 

CLERK 

Because your sick man loves you beyond the grave, and 
that’s the only way he can show you how. They’ll bury 
him in the same way. The witty writer. The gay fellow 
that made so many people laugh. 

NURSE 


He made me, too. 


CLERK 

Then your coffin and his will travel to a cemetery that 
he has longed for. There will be two stones side by 
side. With your name and his. 
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NURSE 

Aside from the two stones, what will be left to us in the 
world? 

CLERK 

Very, very little. The ability and the desire of the few 
people who knew and loved you to remember you. 

NURSE 

Were there other people besides me who loved him? 
CLERK 

There were. But not many. Very few. But even of 
those, none ever loved him as you did. But you didn’t 
love him so because he was worthy of this love. No. 
Because you could love more than mortal beings could. 
NURSE 

And how long will the people on earth who loved us 
remember us? 

CLERK 

The old ones, only a few years. The young ones, longer. 
But some day they’ll die too. 

NURSE 

Who will remember then how much we loved each 
other? 

(The Clerk sighs, and says nothing. They go out 
slowly. The nurse asks, stretching out her white, 
bloodless hand toward the patient) 

When will he die? 

CLERK 

In a very short time. 

NURSE 

Tell me again that they’ll bury my body beside his. 
Say it again, dear, beautiful, sweet, good Jesus. 



They will. That will be the earthly remembrance of 
the fact that two strange, strange people, neither of 
whom knew for years that the other existed, suddenly 
took refuge with one another, and remained together 
in this dreadful world. But it may be that in the strange 
country where you will sleep, nobody will realize it 
but the gravediggers who are ordered to bury side by 
side two people whose names are not the same. 

(Approachmg the exit, they pause a moment) 

NURSE 

(In a beseeching tone) 

And I shall never, never have to come back to earth? 

CLERK 

No. Never again. Don’t cry. 

(They go out by the side door) 

The picture remains just as it was: the room, the sick 
man in bed under the oxygen tent, sleeping his last sleep, 
and the little nurse sitting dead in the armchair exactly 
as she was before Jesus came to take her back to die place 
from which she so rebelliously longed to depart, from 
which (not even knowing why) she desired so irresistibly 
to come down to earth. The door to the apartment is 
still open. In the living-room we see the divorced wife, 
the boy, the lawyer, and we see and even hear the doctor 
as he picks up the telephone and softly, matter-of-factly, 
and briefly informs the police that the nurse is dead, prob¬ 
ably from a heart attack. 

The curtain falls. 

This is the end of the notes for the final act of this 



irresistibly scribbled, fragmentary, confused, never-to- 
be-written, stillborn play. 


o 

And so end these chapters of my autobiographical 
notes, which I began to write in the autumn of 1947, and 
wrote, with interruptions, up to the fall of 1948. 



